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SPECIAL FEATURES 
TE ES 
The American Cotton Manufacturers 
Convention at Memphis RA Bs 
The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers Annual Meeting as ° 
at Boston 
i” 
a 
The National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers Meeting and Machinery 
Exhibition at Philadelphia 
em ti oe vit =e bt sal 
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©he TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing and Finishing Machinery 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 


Plans and Estimates for Complete Plants 


Top Section of Patent Continuous Steamer 


Agers of All Kinds 


PATENT CONTINUOUS STEAMERS 
COTTAGE STEAMERS 
FOR 
PIECE GOOLS AND YARN 


Warp and Skein Mercerizing Machinery 


7 
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Bleaching, Drying, Dyeing 


Finishing Machinery 
For Textile Fabrics 


Bleach House Calenders 
Machinery of All Kinds For all Purposes 


; Mercerizing Ranges 
Drying Machines (Piece and Warp) 


(Copper and Tinned Steel High Speed Tentering 
as Machines 


for elastic finish with Automatic 
Clamps 


Return Tentering 


Machines 
Color Kettles for Woolen Goods 
with Stirrers 


Hydraulic Presses 
Open Soaping Dye House 
Machines Machinery of All Kinds 


We are also sole Licensees and Makers in the United States for Daniel Foxwell & Sons, Manchester, 
England, of the 


KAY & FOXWELL’S Patent Pneumatic Guider and Feeder 


Simpson Patent Cloth Winder, No Stopping 
to Change Rolls, — Increased Production 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


1212 runs HEAD sULDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Singeing Machines 
(Oil and Gas) 
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LOOM 
BOBBINS 


SHUTTLES 


ARE MADE BY 


Northrop Loom Manufacturers 


Look for our name on your Bobbins and Shuttles 


Draper Company 
HOPEDALE MASS. 


J. D. CLoupman Southern Agent 188 So. Forsyth St. Atlanta Ga. 
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Northrop Looms 


Trade Mark Registered 


Increase product per loom 
Increase wages per weaver 


Reduce cost of weaving 


per yard 


Pay for themselves in five 
years or less 


Can You Aftord to Do 
without them? 


Draper Company 


Hopedale Mass. 
J. D. Cloudman Southern Agent 188 So. Forsyth St. Atlanta Ga. 
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The Model 30 Cone Winder has every good principle of 
former Models incorporated init. Inaddition,the new Model 
is more flexible of adjustment and may be set to produce 
finished cones of much greater taper than former Models, 
although paper cones of the same or lesser pitch are used. 


Foster Machine Company 
Westfield, Massachusetts 
JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, 1014 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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aco-Lowell Shops 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Camless Cone Winder 


Effects saving in cost of repairs and operating expenses. 
Increases capacity of operative,—decreases cost of winding per pound. 


Duplicate work from every spindle positive. 
Compact construction and large product per spindle insures appreciable saving in 
floor space and lessens first cost of installation. 


Executive Offices:—77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent :—Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 








H 
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LEIGH & BUTLER 


IMPORTING ENGINEERS 





232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, U, S. A. 


Long Distance Telephone— Cable Address— 
Main 2693 “Leigh,” Boston 


TEX TILE 
MACHINERY 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 


OF OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


By far the Largest Makers in the World of 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Also Sole Agents in U. S. and Canada for 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 


Equipment of Complete Works for 


BLEACHING, CALICO PRINTING, DYEING AND 
FINISHING 


Patent Mechanical FILTERS for Town Supplies 
and all Industrial Purposes 


Wool Washing and Drying Machines, Napping Machines, Sykes’ Card 
Clothing for Cotton, Critchley’s Card Clothing for Woolen and Wor- 
sted, Wilson Bros’. Bobbins, etc., Harding’s Pins, Fallers and Circles, 
Dronsfield’s Grinding Machinery and Emery Fillet; Double Loop 
Bands, Scroll Banding etc.; Condenser and Gill Box Aprons, etc. 
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For Textile Machinery 
of all kinds 


ORSE Silent Chains are the 

ideal drive for textile ma- 
chinery of all kinds,—silent in ac- 
tion, highest in efficiency, durable, 
and reliable at all times and in all 
locations. 


Flexible like belting, yet positive 
like gearing. Space savers, be- 
cause the shortest centers are per- 
missible without loss of efficiency. 
Production boosters because of their 
99% sustained efficiency. 


E could not have lived through 
twenty years of competition with a 
product only different from all others. 


Being the one different chain, the 
MORSE Silent Chain had to be better 
at first, and, we maintain that dis- 
tinction today. 


Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N.Y. | 


NEW YORK, 50 Church 8t. BOSTON, 141 Milk 8t. CHICAGO, Merchants 
L. & T. Bldg. PITTSBURGH, Westinghouse Bldg. CLEVELAND, 
421 Engineers’ Building. DETROIT, 795 Dime Bank Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Monadnock Building. 8ST. LOUIS, 

Morse Fngineering Company, Chemical Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 413 
Third Street, 8S. TLANTA, Earl F, 

Scott, ° - 703 Candler 
Building. 


I would like to receive literature des- 
criptive of MORSE Silent Chains and 
infvimation regarding their advantages 
in connection with 
Name.. 

q Company 
Address 








COTTON MILL 
MACHINERY 


Executive Office, 77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Arthur R. Sharp, Treas.; Thomas G. Cox, Agent 


Southern Office, Gieuniile 5 C. Bieis Howard 


Works at Taunton, Mass. 
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PAINT 


Easily the most economical 


finish for ceilings and walls 


You want to increase your daylight in your 
plant; but why put a gloss paint on ceilings 
and walls, which is liable to crack and peel 
off, turn yellow and soon need re-painting ? 
That is what may happen, if you use an 
imitation "mill white," instead of the original 
Rice’s Gloss Mill White. 
Rice’s is an OIL paint. _ It is not a cold water 
paint but can be applied over o!d cold 
water paint. [tis made bya special process 
discovered by and known only to us. The 
imitations of it are all varnish paints. They 
may may look as white as Rice’s when 
first put on, but their inferiority is soon 
evident. Your ceilings and walls are liable 


to crack and peel and look as if they were 
covered with a yellow paint. 

Rice's is used by an ever-increasing number 
of the biggest textile mills in the country; its 
superiority over others is so marked that we 
protect those who buy it with the following 
guarantee: 

WE GUARANTEE that if Rice’s does 
not remain white longer than any other gloss 
paint, applied at the same time and under 
the same conditions, we will give, free, 
enough Rice’s to repaint the job 
with onecoat. We also guarantee that, 
properly applied, Rice’s will not flake nor 
scale. You cannot lose under this guarantee. 


Write for testimonials from textile mills, and for 


our booklet, 


On concrete 
surfaces 


On inside concrete, 
Rice's Granolith makes 
the best possible pri- 
mer for a second coat 
of Rice's Gloss Mill- 
White—giving a tile- 
like enamel finish at 
no more expense than 
lead and oil paint. 


Rice’s Granolith 
20 Dudley Street, 


‘*The Yellow Peril’’ 


RICE'S 


GLOSS 


MILL-WHITE 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Sold direct 
from factory 
Sold direct from 
our factory in 
barrels contain- 
ing sufficient 
paint to cover 
20,000 square 


feet - one coat. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Parks’ Piping Parables 


Ever since he shed his prime- 


val tail, man’s progress has been | 


through standardization. And ac- 


cording to what the standards were 
has evolution decided what rung in | 


the social ladder the several races 
should occupy. 


The Zulus have standards, but 
they are not the standards of the 
people of North America. Hence 
the difference. 


Mechanically the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century and these 
fifteen years in the twentieth have 


shown the most marked advance | 


in standardization. 


The English speaking races have 
nore in common than theirlanguage. 
Standardization and engineering 
b-ings together all who delve in 
things mechanical. 


A horse-power means the same 
and is reckoned in the same way in 


Australia as in Wales. 


Someday I look to see this mat- 
ter of standardization cared still 
further. I look to see all the big 
mechanical and commercial nations 
dealing in the same terms of money 
—of weights and measures— of 
mechanical units. 


I wonder how many of you Am- 
crican manufacturers realize how 
much you are indebted to engineers 
for the adopting of fixed standards 
and sizes in so staple a line as 
piping. 

Think of it. You can buy pipe 
made in Pittsburg, fittings made in 
Boston, Providence, Bridgeport, 
Greensburg, Pa., or Chicago; valves 
in Hartford, Springfeld, Philadel- 
phia or Cincinnati, and they will fit. 
You can use them with all reason- 
able assurance that the thread of 
one will match that of the other. 





Think of the trouble if each pipe 
mill set its own standard for pipe 
sizes and each manufacturer of fit- 
tings his own standard for fittings. 


I wonder if you know that com- 
paratively recently and because of 
initiative on the part of steamfitters, 
the manufacturers of fittings have 
adopted uniform dimensions for 
flanged fittings—so that a flanged 
fitting made in Chicago will, insofar 
as dimensions go, be an exact du- 
plicate of a flanged fitting made in 
Boston. 


Throughout the length and 
breadth of this whole United States 
—and Canada, too—and Cubaand 
Mexico—and I don’t know how far 
in South America, you will find pipe 
and fittings tapped to the Bnggs 
standard. 


In ordering fittings and valves and 
accessories to fit your pipe, you 
just mention by the commercial 
name and size. The thought of 
standard does not concern you. It 


has already been fixed. 


That is why you buy piping 
cheaper and better than would 
otherwise be possible. 


Some years ago—there was a 
concern in southern New England 
that held the delusion that by fixing 
its own standards of tapping fittings, 
its repair work would support them. 
They did piping work with a spe- 
cial thread and a special fitting. 
Occasionally we would run across 
this work. 


But now? — It is never seen. for 
the concern is dead and the delu- 
sion was a snare that trapped them 
to an untimely end. 


Some complain that the day of 
the old fashioned machinist has 
passed; that the present machine 


shop practice with its automatic 
machinery doesn’t produce the 
mechanic of fifty years ago. 


Well, he was a splendid type of 
man; resourceful because he had to 
be. Of standardization there was 
little—and he built no two machines 
quite alike. 


A new order of things made that 
old type of mechanic not quite so 
necessary, but in his place, his 
grandson displays the same resource- 
fullness on a drawing board. 


Which is better? 


] remember when our draughting 
room was a comer in the office 
with a drawing board and a T 
square, where anyone could take a 
hack at it. 


Now our draughting and engin- 
eering room sort of takes precedence 
in the whole shooting match, and, 
while I sometimes sigh when I sign 
the pay-roll check, its importance is 
growing apace. 


For it is creating standards; stand- 
ards that we didn’t know existed in 
the piping business. 

A moment ago | was in in con- 
sultation with several of the sales 
force, and one of our salesmen 
showed me a chart that the engin- 
eering end had devised to make the 
results of a prospective coal saving 
job clear to the customer. 


The total steam now used was 
plotted; and another chart showing 
where exhaust could be employed 
was noted along-side. It reminded 
me of spectrum analysis in the old 
chemical laboratory days. But the 
saving of two tons and a half of 
coal daily was as clear as the nose 
on my face—wonderfully apparent. 


We got that job. 
PARKO 


The G. M. Parks Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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Up Keep Cost 


The following excerpts from letters sent by satisfied Turbo 
Humidifier users form an uplifting up keep record— 


“The Turbo Humidifiers are taken care of by 
the second hand and third hand in that depart- 
ment. There is no extra expense, and we have no 
account of the labor.”’ 


“We have not kept a very close record of the 
cost; we are sure that it is small and the system 
has proven very satisfactory.” 


“This has been so little that we have not kept 
any separate account of it.” 


“T should say that the cost was so small that 
you could hardly compute it as we have done little 
or no work on it during the past nine months.” 


“The repairs, thus far, have been almost nothing. 
We have a new contract with you for a new and 
larger system which is proof om satisfaction of 
same.” 

‘““We have no record of the actual labor, cost of 
maintenance, but the expense is very small, as the 
system requires very little attention and that by 
an inexpensive man.” 


“It has never caused us any trouble or expense 
from the time you put it in upto the present time.” 


“At both mills where we have the Turbo-Hu- 
midifiers, men formerly employed by us are taking 
care of these as wel] as doing their regular work, 
without any additional cost.” 


“The labor cost of keeping our Turbo-Humidi- 
fier systems in operation is too small to estimate.” 


“The expense for the twelve months that we 
have been in operation has been so near nothing 
that we have not considered it at all.” 


‘We can truthfully say that your Turbos have 
given us good service with very little trouble and 
expense.” 


“The cost has been merely a trifle up to date, 
and hardly worth taking note of.” 


“T have gone into the matter with my Superin- 
tendent, and he tells me that the total expenses to 
which we have been to keep up our system of ap- 
proximately fifty heads, has not exceeded one-half 
a dollar.” 


“We are not in a position to state just what it 
has cost us; however, will state that very little 
time is required.” 


We can show the originals of these letters. If you think of 
installing humidifiers or air cleaning, write for one of our 
engineers to call. It will not obligate you in any way. 


The G. M. Parks Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Office, 200 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Mgr. 
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The Strongest Yarn in the World — 
Made on “ec... Ball Bearing Twister Spindles 


Do you know that the strongest yarn in the world is produced on S.K.F. 
Ball Bearing twister spindles? 

Do you know that they have been running over three years 
with perfect success? This demonstrates that even in the 
most severe service S.K.F. Ball Bearing Spindles “stand 


up.” 


A 


Do you know that not one adjustment or replacement has ever 
been made on these S.K.F. Twister Spindles? 

Do you know that these ball bearing twisters give the correct 
twist to the yarn? No further cause for “slack” yarn. 

Do you know these Ball Bearing Twisters save power, oil and increase 
production? 

Get acquainted with THE ball bearing spindle that will enable you to 
(a) Save 15 to 25% in power. 

b) Save oil (only necessary to oil spindles once in 
three months). 

c) Save frictional heat. 

(d) Save spindle wear—(no repairs). 

(e) Produce stronger yarn. 

(f) Produce more uniform yarn. 

(g) Produce more yarn. 

The reason for the success with S.K.F. Ball Bearing Spindles is two- 
fold 

1st. The ball bearing is made right. 
2nd. The ball bearing is applied right. 

Spindle manufacturers who have had years of experience, make 
these spindles. Their reputation is back of them. We 
import the ball bearings from our factory in Sweden, the 
spindle manufacturers a em correctly and the mills 
pindle m facturers apply them correctly and tl I] 

S.K.F. Ball Bearing gain the success. 

This means S.K.F. Ball Bearings are being successfully used on 
Spinning and Twister Frames. To get them on your 
frames, specify—“Snindles and cylinders to be equipped 
with S.K.F. Self Aligning Ball Bearings.” 

With the S.K.F. Ball Bearing Spindle, the blade can be taken out to 
be cleaned, (same as in an ordinary spindle). 


Want further information ? 


Write us, or write to your machinery manufacturer for S.K.F. prices. 


=—334 F" BALL BEARING CO. 
50 Church Street New York City 


In Deflected Position 
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Sargent Automatic Drying Machines 


For Drying Wool, Cotton, Hair, SilK, Flax 





Containing exclusive features which permit greatest economy in operation. Ball Bearing 
Fans. Improved principle air circulation. Specially designed Feeders 
Automatic Apron Adjusting Device 








The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


The most effective and systematic method of setting twist 
Eliminates Kinky Yarn difficulties 
Wool Washers, Woo! Dusters and Openers 
Burr Pickers, Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool 
Complete Carbonizing Plants 










C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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- 
FULLING 
MONUL 


DRIVING SIDE GEAR DRIVE 


a GLoTtHh WASHERS 
maa PEICE Dre 
LOSTrrLSS 


SOAPING 
MACEIINES 


BELT DRIVE ROPE DRIVE 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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OUR NEW 


Hand-Threading Shuttle 


Is the Simplest—Most Effective and 
Most Quickly Threaded Shuttle Made 


NOTE THESE POINTS: 


@ Can be operated with the finest silk or the coarsest filling. 
@ Will neither unthread nor “balloon.” 

@ Provision is made for easy removal of lint that may accumulate 
in the threading device. 

@ There is room for the insertion of felt for tension purposes. 

@ It complies with the Massachusetts sanitary shuttle law, and as 
other states are likely to enact similar laws, it is well to anticipate 
trouble by adopting this new shuttle. 


Trial orders solicited.—Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Paper Cop Tubes Shuttles and 
Cones and Shells Cette Senin 


Send your samples and we will quote 
prices on any lot desired For All Textile Purposes 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 
670 Eddy Street - Providence, R. I. 
13th Street and Boulevard, Long Island City 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Automatic Gingham Looms 


One of our latest productions for weaving goods of 
two or more colors in the filling. Like every loom 


we build, it has the advantage of a successful mill test. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern representative, ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N. C. 


















THOMAS LEYLAND MPANY 


Is gz 
60 India Street, Boston, Mass. won D LE, MASS. 


Sole Manufacturers of THE WILLIAM MYCOCK 


Improved Regulating Cloth’Expande 





Expander attached to Calender showing Regulating Motion and Adjustable Tension Bars 


This Expander and its improved features are fully 
protected by basic United States patents, and by 
others still pending, under which the builders will 
maintain their patent rights against any who may 
violate such rights by building, selling or using 
machines of this character. 


We solicit correspondence from those having new ideas for Calico 
Printing, Dyeing, or Bleaching Machinery, either patented, or capable 
of being patented, and which they wish developed or manufactured. 


Scutchers, Sewing Machines, Open Bleaching Machines, Blanket Washers 
for Calico Printers, Guides, Etc. 
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Starch 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


In the manufacture of cotton goods a great deal de- 
pends on the proper use of starch. It is impossible to 
have good weaving and obtain high production from the 
weave shed unless the warps are properly sized. In 
finishing, the quality of the product depends upon the 
starch. 
















Realizing the importance of the proper use of starch 
we have made a scientific study of the use of starch, both 
by laboratory research and practical tests in the mills. 
As the result of this work we have determined what kind 
of starch produces the best results on different classes of 
goods and we are now able to offer the trade SPECIAL 
TEXTILE STARCHES adapted to every requirement 


of manufacture. 













We are prepared to study your problems and show 
you how to obtain the best results on the same class of 
goods you are making, and also how to produce these 
results economically giving you the best value for the 


money invested. 







For information address 


Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Starch 
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Westinghouse Electric CS Motors 


Win Again! 


The Cone Interests controlling large mills in North Carolina 
recently purchased nearly 2500 horse-power in type CS 
motors for their new 40,000-spindle addition to the Revolu- 
tion Cotton Mills. 


The superior design and construction of the 


Westinghouse Steel Type Motor 
and its adaptability to textile service make it 
A Consistent Winner 


In a number of the recent large motor installations in the 
textile industry the type CS motor was selected for its 
superiority. 

Send for full information 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Building W North American Building 
Cae) 


NEW YORK CHARLOTTE 
165 Broadway American Building 


ATLANTA: Candler Building 
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Cramer System 
of 
Air Conditioning 


S 
Cramer *‘ High Duty’’ Air Conditioner Cramer Automatic Regulator 


FACTS 


In several large mills equipped with humidifiers of other 
makes, we have entirely reorganized their system, installing our 
“High Duty” equipment with automatic humidity and temper- 
ature control apt the average improvement during the succeeding 
twelve months test is: 


A—Seconds reduced over 50%. 

B—Production uniform day after day (No big jumps.) 
C—Actual waste account halved. 

D—Large saving in “invisible waste.’’ 


What Would Similar Results Be Worth To You? 


STUART W. CRAMER 


50 Church St. Tremont Bldg. 
New York Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 
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WATSON, LAIDLAW & CO. LD. 


DUNDAS ST. Soutu, GLASGOW 


PATENT WATER-DRIVEN 


HY DRO-EXTRACTOR 


Underdriven | | YE «(Suspended 
Baskets _. mee 8 8—_ Baskets 


24 in. Diameter a i | o in. Diameter 
! i Hi " 
to 48 in. Hi A to 84 in. 


Retain the benefit of self-balancing with entire absence of belts 
and gearing. No working parts requiring lubrication except 
spindle, which oniy requires a little grease once or twice a year. 
Can be placed anywhere regardless of power or moisture. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


CALL OR ADDRESS 


W. J. WAYTE INCORPORATED 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Agents, - - BOURRET & KIRKWOOD, Seattle, Wash. 
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LAN 


Canvas Mill Trucks 
Baskets and Boxes 


ru 
ounted on Stationary Frame, Thread- 
uard Casters, as shown, or on Swive 


1 
asters, if desired. 


Altho’ Withstanding the Roughest Handling 


ARE THEMSELVES 


Absolutely Without Roughness. 
Thus They Reduce: 


Cost, Waste, Damage 


And They Are Light in Weight, Too 


A STYLE FOR EVERY USE 


W. T. LANE & BRO., Mfrs. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Noisy METAL-TO-METAL 
DAY 


will Sef 
your nerves 
just as surely 
as will 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


Noisy RELATIVES OR 
NEIGHBORS AT NIGHT 


The latter condition isn’t always preventable, the former 7s. 


There's no excuse on earth for letting a lot of noisy metal-to-metal 


gear drives dim your foreman’s voice or your operatives hearing— 
no reason in depressing the mental capacity of every one in 
range—for-inviting mistakes, headaches and general bad feeling. 


NEW PROCESS NOISELESS PINIONS 


not only quiet the noisy drives and give every 
man better oportunity to concentrate his mind on 
useful work, but cushion vibration, protect the 
intermeshing gears, and in many more waysare a 
source of profit. 


New Process are the only quiet pinions that 
stand up like metal in severe service. In fact, 


instances brought to our attention show these 
pinions to have actually outlasted the metal gears 


with which they meshed. 

Reading of our book, "Noiseless Gear Driv- 
ing" would convince you as to how and why New 
Process Pinions would add to health, business 
convenience and profits in your own shop. 


Ask for a copy 


NEW PROCESS IS TO ALL OTHER RAWHIDE AS STEEL IS TO IRON 


“ec? NEW PROCESS “ec” 
G CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Canadian Agents; Robert Gardner & Son, Ltd., Montreal 
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PARTAN 


BELTING 
GUARANTEE 


“We guarantee thal Spartan Belting will withstand exposure “et 
to either hot or cold air water-stean-oil-gases-and heal | 
generated by excessive pulley Friction: 


/hat oning to its uausuil pliebility will orip the pulley 
belter-run with less tension and reduce the Lriction load: 


Mal under proper mechanical conditions i'wil fransmit 
power with greater ecomomy “han any olher material in use 
thereby reducing the cost of power -ramsmissiom: 


Mbit |t will when used under the same conditions our: 
wear any other belting material, saving lass of time and 
cost of renacement. 


Nie: farther, guarantee Uhat it ony Delt should prove de- Te 
fective hy reason of fault in material or workmanstip, we 
wil tarnish anew helt, or repair the defective part.” 


Lea 


GRATON & KNIGHT’ 
M 'F'’G. CO. 


WORCESTER MASS. 
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The Cost of Lighting in 
Your Mill Went Down 


on April 1st— 


The Lamp for Industrial Lighting 


7OUR lighting cost is made up of three items— 
lamps, current and maintenance. On April ist 
the prices of Mazda lamps were reduced from 10% on 
some sizes to 25% on others. Not only does this 
reduce the lamp item in your lighting cost but it 
makes it easier for you to use large efficient Mazda ! 
C lamps and reduce both the current and mainte- . 
nance costs. 












Send for our catalog giving the new low prices 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 







Atlanta Butte Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
Baltimore Chicago Denver Milwaukee Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Koston Cincinnati Detroit New Orleans Portland Seattle 

Buffalo Cleveland Kansas City New York St. Louis Syracuse 


Export Sales Department—165 Broadway, New York City 
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THE 124th YEAR 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


J. E. CONANT & CO., (Auctioneers) 


OF LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


Means: 


“That the property will be SOLD” 


HAT a property will be systematically prepared for market; that its sale will be 
C given broad publicity; that all its possibilities will be searched owt and made 

known ; that it will be presented to prospective purchasers in an honest, straight- 
forward and truthful manner by word, by picture, by plan, to the fullest detail—nothing 
will be left untold for the possible purchaser to discover and resent in his disappointment ; 
the problem in hand will be justly solved in fairness alike to the seller and the buyer. 
Combinations not endured. Experience gained in the one office in the handling of 
manufacturing properties at public sale in every New England State; in all the Middle 
States except Maryland and West Virginia; in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Missouri of 
the Central States; in North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi of the 
Southern States—is not common to say the least. The management of the sale of some 
three hundred manufacturing properties—textile and industrial—large and small—has 
come to this office unsolicited in this century alone—realizing more than 8% millions of 
dollars. In not a single instance, so far as is known, has the net result of any one of 
these sales been so small as the best offer at private treaty for the same property under 
similar conditions. A market is absolutely essential to the disposal of any property. 
At a bona fide public sale a market is created and a market day fixed—if the work 
is properly done. To pledge a manufacturing property without limit or reserve to the 
highest bona fide bidders at absolute auction sale attracts the manufacturer, the purchaser 
who buys for occupancy, the consumer or final user so to speak—but to offer the same 
without pledge to the highest bona fide bidders attracts only the second-hand dealer, the 
speculator, those who buy at a great sacrifice to hold for a profit, or the bargain hunter. 


The business of the systematic preparation of properties for absolute auction sale and 
the thorough and effective advertisement of such sales has become of as much importance 
in the successful liquidation of large manufacturing properties as has the clearing house 
system to the national banks. 


Entire Transaction—From Start to Finish—Taken in Charge 
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Sugar {Centrals 


where more sugar is produced than anywhere else 

in the world, belting plays an important part in 

keeping the centrifugals, clarifiers, pumps and 

other machinery going day and night. All day Uy ) 

and all night long these matamoth sugar mills o panne 

grind five, six, and sometimes ten months of the vin uA 

year, and all this time the belts must work without a stop and perform their part toward the 
big things that are being dove both in capacity and economy of sugar production, 

The Cuban sugar planter must get his crop off in the short time given him by Nature,— 
while the juice is in the cane,—and he buys the belting he can depend upon absolutely. He 
knows DUNBAK W aterproof Leather Belting costs him more, but he also recognizes the 
fact that it lasts longer, requires less attention and helps him make more sugar. 

DUXBAK will help you, too, to reduce your costs and speed up your machines. In 
making it we put in it a substance that permanently waterproofs and oilproofs the leather— 
then we cement the sections together with an adhesive that is immune to steam, acid fumes, 
alkalies and all other destructive agents. This treatment applied toselected hidesmake sa belting 
that is pliable and yet so strong that you can use it profitably on any drive in your plant. 

Sixty days’ trial will prove the value of a DUXBAK Belt to you. Ask any agent or 
write us for particulars. 


4 


fill New York 21 Ferry Street 


Boston : 641 and 643 Atlantic CurcaGo: 128 W, Kinzie St. 


Ave., opp, So, Station | Denver: 1772 Arapahoe St 
PHILADELPHIA: 226 No, Third ~ p 


Street PITTSBURGH : 205 Wood St. 
SEATTLE, Wash.: 620 Fourth PETERSBURG, Va.: 20 Shore 


Tanners Avenue _ ; Street 


New ORLEANS: 4c2 Canal Street 


Belt Manufacturers The Texas Chas, A. Schieren Co., Inc., 106 South Market Street, 


DALLAS, Texas, 


OAK LEATHER TANNERIES BRISTOL, TENN, 


—[D_ Belt of icici be 
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A TALK ON THE 


Nasmith Comber 


When you buy a NASMITH COMBER you install a perfected 
machine—NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 


The NASMITH COMBER is guaranteed to produce as strong 
and clean a yarn, with any stated percentage of waste, as any 
other comber and 


A Very Much Larger Production 


These facts have been proven frequently and recently by com- 
petitive tests under actual mill conditions in mills spinning 
Hosiery Yarns, Tire Fabric Yarns and Fine Counts. 


A FEW OF OUR CLAIMS: 


PRODUCTION—Larger than that of any other comber under 
ordinary mill conditions. 


WAS | E—Lower percentage for any required quality of work 
than with any other comber. 


PIECING—Strength and evenness of yarn is directly propor- 
tional to the character of the comber piecing, and the 
NASMITH PIECING is superior to all others. 
UPKEEP—NASMITH COMBERS require less attention 
and less expense for repairs, including Roll Covering and 
Reneedling. 


NASMITH COMBERS are furnished with camless detach- 
ing motion if so desired. 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Cotton Spinning Machinery 
A. S. FULLER, Sole Agent, 35 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent for Combers and Mules, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Flat Steel Heddle 
® Universal Frame 


Are playing today a very prominent 


part in the efficient running of looms 


LARGE percentage of Manufacturers realize the great importance of the Steel Heddle—the 
A heddle punched from fut cast s/ee/—with the round cornerless eye, that cannot catch, rub or 

chafe or pull the Warp Thread—the heddle that adjusts itself automatically on the frame 
the heddle that cannot twist or bend while at work. 


THE UNIV ERSAL FRAME 


Stationary Hook Equipment 


Single Iron End “Universal” Frame 


Patented 


Sliding Hook No. 4 Equipment 


is used in hundreds upon hundreds of Textile Mills. Why? Because it is built for service—fot 
efficiency—for durability. It is built for real economy—not the fake economy of an original low 
price. You can have the Universal Frame built to fit the peculiar conditions of your mill and your 


product. 
COTTON, SILK, WORSTED or WOOL 
THERE IS A HEDDLE AND FRAME FOR THE WORK 
From fancy cotton shirtings to canvas—from narrow fabrics to broad silk— 
Srom light worsteds to heavy woolen cloths, there is a heddle and Srame for 
your particular kind of work, 


We are manufacturers of the best doup heddle the market ever produced. We are makers of the 
best finished drop heddles and wires you ever had in your mill. 

The “Made in America” cast steel Reed Wire, which has created quite a sentation, for all kinds of 
Reeds, is made in our plant. 


These are facts. Their efficiency has been proven so often that the novelty is lost. Io you wanta 
list of users in your particular line? Write to these people yourself. They'll tell you what Steel 
Heddle Equipment has done for them. 


SHEING JS BELIEVING 


Steel ITeddle Manufacturing Company 


2100-18 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence Office * - 76 Dorrance St., Providence, R. J. 
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SPEED & STEPHENSON 


179 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Textile Machinery Specialists 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


J. B. FARRAR & SONS, LTD. 
WORSTED MACHINERY 
Preparers, Gill Boxes, Drawing Boxes 


Open and Cone Reducers and Rovers, Spinning and | 


Twisting Frames, etc. 
BOLDY & SON, LTD. 


Hot Air Backwashing Machines 
l.ister Nip Combs, Hydraulic Presses and Degras plants 
completely equipped 


JOHN DAWSON, LTD. 
Patent Wool Washing Machines with Single and 
Double motions 
Automatic Acid and Carbonizing Machines, ctc. 


JAMES SMITH & SON 


Noble Combs and Ball Winders 
Repairs for all makes of Coinbs 


S. HALEY & SONS, LTD. 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 
WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, LTD. 


High Class Bobbins, ete., for Cotton, Woolen 
and Worsted 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, LTD. 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 
Improved Worsted Cards and Mules 
Patent Woolen Cards and Tape Condensers 
to tuke off up to 240 ends 
Improved Woolen Mules, Fearnaughts. etc. 


HEARL HEATON & SONS 
Card Grinding Machines, Emery Fillet, etc. 
DAVID SOWDEN & SONS 
Looms, Dobbies, Jacquards, etc. 
SKENE & DEVALLEE 


Vigoureux Printing Gill Boxes with Single and Double 
Cross Print Rolls 


CONSTRUCTION de MACHINES 
ci-devant F. J. GRUN 
French System Worsted Machinery 
Special Machinery for Silk, Ramie, ete. 


USINES DE KEUKELAERE, GHENT 


Universal Dyeing Machines for Raw Stock, Tops» 
Yurps on the hank, cop or tube 
Felt and Wvvol Hats, etc. 


Automatic Cap and Flyer Doffing Frames 


as made by J. 


B. Farrar & Sons, Ltd., are the most simple and 


accurate in operation 


SOLE MAKERS OF THE 
J. E. Lock Patent Bobbin and Spool Painting Machine 


Paints Bobbins, etc., at one-fourth the cost of hand painting. 


can run. 


A machine a boy 


Indispensable for Cotton and other mills 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


THE SELAS COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Illuminating and Industrial Heating Systems. 


Economies in Lighting from 40 


to 80 per cent. and for Heating, Singeing, Gassing, 
etc., from I5 to 40 per cent. 


Repairs for all makes of Worsted Machinery 
DONE ON SHORT NOTICE 


Importers and Manufacturers of Specialties, Mill Supplies, etc. 
Plans and Estimates Furnished 


Send For Circulars 


Machine Shop, Lawrence, Mass. 
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What the 


Textile Manufacturer 


learns from this 


New Book 


Close to four hundred concerns are 
today facilitating production and 
saving hundreds of dollars each year 
through their use of the power of grav- 
ity, as directed by Otis Conveyors. 








Send the attached coupon for the new Look, “Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors,” and learn 
how these concerns are using gravity. Learn the latest developments and different types 
in gravity equipment as shown by descriptions of ten typical installations in ten widely 
different kinds of business in different parts of the country. Learn how this equipment 
has attained a stage of adaptability making the use of gravity possible for practically 
every business—your business. 


You may see, for example, how you can use gravity to move the baled raw materials in 
the storehouse to the point where needed, when needed—or cased goods to shipping 
room—or filling from spinning room to weave rooms—or knitted or woven goods to the 
finishing and packing rooms. ‘These instances are cited simply as possibilities depending 
upon the arrangement of your mill. They are all covered by the fact that— 

If in the operation of your mill, there is 

any movement of goods from upper to 

lower floors or levels, gravity can save 

you all the expense of that movement. | 
This book would be worth your reading if only for its complete information on the A — 
ideal interfloor transportation systems in ten of the country’s big resourceful establishments. . 4: 


Don’t turn to another page until you have clipped, .°  fs"s'"| 


filled in and mailed this coupon. Please send free copy 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY © 


Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-Sixth Street, New York 
Offices In All Principal Cities of the World 
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Is This Reasonable? 


As the only factory devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of cutting machines— 

And the only one making a complete 
line of Cutting Machines— 

We claim that our experience and spec- 
ialization justifies the assertion that 


Oswego Cutters Are 100 Efficient 


They are efficient. They eliminate 
waste—of material—of time—of power. 

A folded bolt of cloth can be cut with- 
out tearing at the folds. 

The same machine can be used for 
either vertical or shear stroke. 

Attractive samples can be cut easily and 
quickly—they do not fray at the edges. 

Each machine is subjected to a running 
as well as a cutting test before leaving the 
works and is fully guaranteed. 


The New Oswego Autos 


for both straight cutting and pinking samples, 
are great savers of time and cloth. 


They are equipped with back gauge 
size duplicating attachment and any 
length of iron back table desired, and any 
other special equipment necessary for the 
most rapid production in individual cases. 

The instant adoption of Oswego Cutters 
by many progressive TEXTILE MILLS 
indicates their success in all kinds of 
textiles, 


Thirty-five stock sizes and styles, from 
19 in. to 84 in. (larger sizes to order), 
enable you to select an Oswego of the 
size, style and price you desire. We have 
cutters for Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, 
Celluloid, Leather, etc. 


In short a cutter for every need. 


If you want Facts on Cutters, write for Circular 660 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor, OSWEGO, NEW YORK 
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Some Firth Specialties 


FOR 


TEXTILE MILLS 


Designed to reduce costs and improve the working condition in the textile industry 


WILLIAM FIRTH 


Sole Importer of Manufacturer of 


ASA LEES & CO., Limited The Dustless Card Stripping 
TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


of every description for Cotton, 
Wool ant Wonted Patent Can Tramway 


William Tatham, Limited 
Coton Waste Machinery Firth Electric ‘ Indicator 


aad Warp Stop Motion 


Sole Agent for United States and Canada for 


Joseph Stubbs and 
Gassing, Winding, and Reeling Machinery for Cotton, 
Worsted and Silk B | Fl S ° d 
G O &C roomiess oor weeping an 
eo. rme oO. ° ° 
Patent Hank Indicators, etc. Machinery Cleaning 


Buckley & Crossley | Machines 
Spindles, Flyers and Pressers, etc. J 
Motor or Hand Driven 


Apparatus 


Selling Agent for 
Joseph Sykes Bros. 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Card Clothing for Cotton Prompt and careful attention § given 
Ualisd Welter Coma Mes'n. Led to all orders for machine parts and sup- 
Corduroy Cutting Machines plies. 


Dronsfield Bros., Limited Expert fitters’ services furnished for over- 
Emery Wheel Grinders, Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding ; . \ 
Machines hauling and resetting machinery. 


WILLIAM FIRTH 


200 Devonshire Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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1915 MODEL PLAIN GOODS LOOM 


Our looms are running on cotton, woolen, 
worsted and silk yarns and are producing the 
highest quality of goods at the lowest cost per yard 


Our 1915 model is the last word 
in loom construction 


Catalogue sent upon request 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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BROAD LOOM 


The standard automatic loom for wide sheetings 
characterized by strength, simplicity, and the 
highest weaving qualities. 


Used by the most representative 
wide-goods mills in the country 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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“BRETON” 
oe FOR wool 


Adapted for 
All Kinds 
of 
Wool 
Batching 


In Daily Use by Leading Mills for Over 30 Years 


Made in ea to meet different requirements 


OILS AND GREASES 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Loom Oils Spindle Oils Engine Oils 
Dynamo Oils Cylinder Oils Machine Oils 


Sufficient oil of any kind sent subject to ‘‘test and approval”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Claremont, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Beam Ball 
Warpers Warpers 


Established 1886 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1901 


LOWELL, 
MASS. 


Beaming _y2~ Expansion 


Machines Combs 
Card Grinders 


Southern Representative 


_ J. H. MAYES, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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LISTEN TO THIS:— 


The reason successful results are not obtained from 
the cones now made is that the system of winding the 
cone for the offtake is inefficient. 


Do you want to know how the 
New Altemus Cone overcomes 
the serious difficulties that exist 
and winds the yarn from the 
skein to the cone? 


For Natural Silk, Artificial Silk, fine Mercerized 
Cottons. 
Its easy to put yarn in a package but the 


problem is to get it off in a manner to produce 
the right results. 


If your bump of inquisitiveness 1s largely developed 
you will get in touch with us and find out more about 
the winding and you will insist on having your yarn 
delivered to you on the Altemus Cone. 


Write to 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


2824 North Fourth Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Textile Machinery for Winding, Spooling, Warping and Beaming 
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“Monarch” Veneer Boxes 


Are Practical and Efficient Wherever Wooden Boxes are 
Required for Cotton and Woolen Goods, Prints, 
Worsteds, Blankets, Yarns, Hosiery 
Underwear, Silks, etc. 


Strength, Neatness and Economy the Main Features 
In Many Instances We Save You 20 to 40 Per Cent 
The shooks are made of three thicknesses of Northern Birch and Maple veneer cross- 
banded in the same manner as furniture panels, which cannot split and insures unques- 
tioned strength with minimum weight. Further strength is assured because each shook 
is one WHOLE PANEL cleated with spruce bats, which will stand greater strain than 
shooks made of narrow boards, and are more easily set up. 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN SAVING OF FREIGHT CHARGES 
Many shippers do not realize the loss they sustain in freight by shipping in heavy 
packages. In many instances we save our customers in freight more than the ENTIRE 
COST of the boxes. 


NO SIZES TOO LARGE OR WEIGHTS TOO HEAVY 


For years we have been serving the Textile Mills of New England with all sizes fof loads 
up to Soo lbs. and their constant repeat orders bespeak the satisfaction we are giving. 


LET US QUOTE YOU DELIVERED PRICES 


Send us your inside dimensions and the approximate weights they carry and let us 
show you the Economy in using “Monarch” cases. 


VENEER PRODUCTS COMPANY, GREENVILLE, MAINE 
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“ROXBRO” BRAIDED HOSE 


A Splendid Hose For Air or Water 


Is made of high-grade materials, 
is very durable and flexible. 


The best hose obtainable for use 
in connection with compressed 
air cleaning systems. 


Gives long service and perfect 
satisfaction. 


Give it a trial. 


GUTTA-BALATA BELTING 


A belt constructed of specially 
woven, high-grade cotton duck, the 
plies being firmly bonded together 
with our Gutta-Balata compound. 


A very strong, pliable belt, 
especially adapted for use on small 
pulleys. 


Can be used in place of leather 
belting, with satisfaction and 
economy. 


Send for descriptive booklet and 
sample. 


Rubber Belting Packings Valves Gaskets Diaphragms 


RUBBER-COVERED ROLLERS 


New Rollers Complete Old Rollers Re-covered 


Boston Belting Co. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: BOSTON 
New York Buffalo Chicago San Francisco Portland, Oregon 
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MITH, DRUM & CO. 


“BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 


Labor Saving Machinery for Dyeing, Singeing and Finishing 
HOSIERY 


IN SULPHUR, ANILINE, DEVELOPED BLACKS AND COLORS 
POWER SCREW PRESSES and MERCERIZING MACHINES 


Ay ee SAVE LABOR and DYE STUFF and do BETTER WORK 


in your dye house by using 


aoe Smith, Drum & Co. Machines 


Full particulars on application 


wre Coral and 


4B WITH OR WITHOUT Cumberland Streets, 
; PLATES 
Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


Southern Agent 
H. G. MAYER 
Realty Bldg., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Economic Purchasing Agent Specifies 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLES 


“Why do you do this?” asked the Treasurer. “For various rea- 
sons,” said the Purchasing Agent, including the following : 


(2) Shambow Hand Threading Shuttles are Sanitary and the weavers using them 
have better health with increased working capacity and less spoiled work. 


(4) These shuttles reduce warp and filling troubles and reduce the 
stoppage of looms. 


(c) On account of the Improved Marble Spindle they last 25 per 
cent longer and give 33% per cent more service. 


(Zz) Shambow Shuttles reduce our 
bobbin expenses because the spindles 
make it easy to doff the bobbin with- 
out clipping the base and there are 
special catches for ringed bobbins. 


All these things tend to increased loom 
production with alow cost for shuttles. 

If you want these economies in your 
mill—just say the word and we will 

tell you how to get them, 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 


WOONSOCKET - RHODE ISLAND 
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Hangs Like a Bell 


In an American Over-Driven Extrac- ly 
tor, the basket, curb and spindle hang 
like a bell from a universal joint at the 
top of the tripod frame. This feature 
reduces vibration toa minimum. Note 
{ ! the rigid construction throughout. Made 
in 32, 40 and 48 inch diameters. Let 


us send you further information. 


The American Laundry 
Machinery Co. 
Largest manufacturers of Extracting Machinery in the 
United States. Four great factories 


Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. Toronto, Can. 
Sales Offices 


No. 132 W. 27th St. No. 208 W. Monroe St. 
New York City Chicago 


Norwood Sta., Cincinnati 





Sa 


ee 
tt ie | 





Dymo agai’ 


7 


This equipment is using exhaust steam at atmospheric pressure. Compare with ecndiilens in _ bensdion room 


Saves Labor, Power, Steam and Seconds 
FORMS ARE MADE TO SUIT YOUR STYLES 
You Can Secure This Equipment Without Capital Outlay 


For particulars write 


THE PARAMOUNT METAL FORM DRYING COMPANY, - BEAVER DAM, WIS. 


Patented Sept. 3, 1912—October 24, 1914. 














Other patents pending 
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Cops to weave from inside seven-eighths to three inches in diameter and up to 
seventeen inches long suitable for various kinds of coarse goods such as grass 
matting, cocoa bagging, cocoa matting, all kinds of carpets, felts, chinchilla, ] 
linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose and narrow fabrics, such as wicks, belting, 

webbing, surcingles, halters, etc. 


OSWALD LEVER CO., Inc. 


13th and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Textile Machinery — Winders Especially 


TEN YEARS OF SATISFIED PATRONS 


MADE OF PURE | 


id EDIBLE COCOANUT OIL 66 . 
4 IN ONE QUALITY ONLY Nn Iise¢p O 
i © all = = 


The Perfect 


uayesorr System” 


ECONOMY EFFICIENCY = SANITATION 
CHEAPER BETTER SAFER 


THAN THAN THAN 
CAKE CAKE CAKE 


SOAP SOAP SOAP 
i Keg (15 Gal.) $1.00 pers pal. 
; Half Bbl. (30 Gal.) 85 
mt mf du] : Pt) 3arrel (50 Gal. ae 
‘ MT Tl " ' , I 
> bane +o — hie Five-Barrel Contract .60 


j ANTISEPTOL LIQUID SOAP Co. 


564-72 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Liquid Soap 


ret 
abate. 
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BIRCH BROTHERS 
ALBERT BIRCH, TEXTILE MECHANICISN ____ SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


“Coronation” § 


men. Piece-End 


sewing, Machine 


Sent on trial most 
anywhere 


Sewsany fabric, thick 
or thin, wet or dry, 
without change 


Fine Stitch or 

Coarse Stitch 

Send for Circalar 
Also Makers of 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 


Starch Mangle.—This is the two-roll machine, with brass Scutchers, Openers, Folders, Crabbing and 
aud rubber rolis. Mangles built with rollers of any material or . . 
number desired. Send for circular. Soaping Machinery 


FAIRBAIRN LAWSON GOMBE BARBOUR LTD. 


FAIRBAIRN MACPHERSON BRANCH— LAWSON BRANCH— COMBE BARBOUR BRANCH— 
Wellington Foundry Hope Foundry Falls Foundry 
LEEDS. LEEDS. BELFAST. 
AND AT 
LILLE, FRANCE. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 
PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE, 


MACHINERY for the "MANUFACTURE of TWINES 
and ROPE YARNS. 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


The Patent Centrifugal Flyer Cop Dry Spinning Frame 
For Spinning Cops on the Bare Spindle. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
ENCINEERS’ CENERAL TOOLS for RAILWAY and ORDNANCE 
PURPOSES, &c., STEAM ENCINES, CROOVED ROPE 
PULLEYS, SHAFTINC, &c. 


COMPLETE PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR SPINNING AND WEAVINC MILLS SUPPLIED. 
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IRON BODY VALVES 


embody those essentials which make strong, seviceable valves. The iron, which was for 
mulated in our laboratories, is made in our foundry under expert supervision, and has a 
tensile strength of 25,000 lbs, per square inch. ‘The castings are clean and solid; the 
metal is uniformly distributed, and the long, sweeping curves give added strength. 


The high grade compositions from which the trimmings are made, are especially 
adapted to resist wear in steam service. All parts are machined to gauge, are inter- 
changeable, and can be renewed without breaking pipe connections. 

Ask your dealer for descriptive 
booklet or write for catalog. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER ¢e: 


—“QUALITY "=—— 


Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World 


CINCINNATI 


New York Chicago Boston London 
13-54h 


{AAPL TO 


Best Singeing at the Least Cost 


The Capacity of Your Gassing Machines may be 
Increased from 25% to 100% by Means of the 


Kemp Automatic 
Gas System 


employing ordinary city gas. This device is easily 
installed and delivers gas and air under pressure at 
absolutely correct mixture ; produces a clean blue flame; 
singes thoroughly and uniformly. 

It is equally effective for heating calenders. 


Flame burns in confined space; is self-sustaining 
and combustion perfect. 


Results Guaranteed 
Furnished on Approval 


This mixture is regulated at machine 
| MEG.Co,, instead of burners. 
el Mills use the KEMP AUTO- 
E. OLIVER 51 REET MATIC GAS SYSTEM, making a 


ig saving 1 si ion. 
Gearucnins tee. big saving in gas consumptio 
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STOP=—LOOK=$LISTEN= 


You are well acquainted with these familiar warnings. 
You should be applying this very important advice to your business. 


Using obsolete methods. 
Overlooking your actual conditions. 


Stop Thinking your way is best. 


Feeling that you have not enough use for new methods. 
At the increased convenience secured. 
[ k At the reduction in floor space obtained. 
oO At the actual savings made. 
At the improvement in neatness and appearance of your Departments. 


To reports of earnings of from fifty to ninety per cent. 
To accounts of real dollars saved, and a lot of them. 


© 
Listen To the advice that all these benefits are secured by the use of the three National 


requisites to model equipment. 


Write for our new catalog ‘‘W’’ explaining fully 


NATIONAL COUNTING MACHINES 
NATIONAL CHAPMAN ELEVATING TRUCKS 
NATIONAL MULTI-CALLS 


NATIONAL SCALE CO., 18 Record St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop Service 


Despatch—Reliability— Satisfaction 


Order for 45 K-A’s for Worsted Mill 250 miles away. Data secured at mill, 
goods prepared, shipped and installed, ready to operate in two weeks. 


Do you realize that the K-A can be applied during the operation of the loom 
and hardly interfere with the weaver? It is not operated from working parts of 
the loom ; consequently there is no prolonged stopping to connect and adjust. 


Better than 95% efficiency is the claim of one superintendent for his K-A equipment. 

Several mills admit that their K-A’s have paid for themselves in a few months. 

“Refer anyone to me,” says another. “My K-A Warp Stops don’t owe me a cent.” 

“Only the other day” said the agent of one of the big worsted mills “I was thinking how 
little trouble we have had with our K-A equipment and how perfectly it works.” 


The latest argument against us is that there are many more mechanical motions in 

use. Where’s the point? Multitude does not mean merit; sometimes it means 

mediocrity. It’s a wise man who can pick a winner. Our clients are wise. 
K-A ELECTRICAL WARP STOP FOR LOOMS 


The Mossberg Wrench Co. Central Falls, R. I. 


= 


spetema Tai 
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Extraction by Centrifugal Force 


If you have solids to be separated from liquids, or liquids 
of different specific gravities, you are probably interested in 
learning all you can about the way such separation is being 
done successfully by others. 


Schaum & Uhlinger Extractors 


are employed by over 1300 concerns, for the obvious reason 
thatthey save money. Howthey do it is what interests you. 
We will gladly send you full information without its placing 
you under any obligation. Write today. 


Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 
Glenwood Avenue and Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dopnse GROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


HE remarkable price of Dodge Brothers 
Motorcar is possible only because of the 
Super-eficient, money-saving organiza- 

tion and equipment of the Dodge plant. 

Here, fifteen hundred “Sells” Roller Bear- 
ings reduce enormously the friction load— and 
consequently the power consumption. 

These savings from “Sells” Bearings are 
among the big factors that enable Dodge 
Brothers to produce so cheaply, and give the 
motorist so much value for his money. 

Any manufacturing business—no matter 
what its nature—will get the same results out 
of “Sells.” 

Won’t you ask us to explain fully ? 

No obligation. 


Babbitted Ring Oil Bearings, Shaft Hangers, Collars 
and Couplings, Punches and Dies, Punching and 
Shearing Machines Sensitive Drill Presses, Foot 
Presses, Grinding and Polishing Machines, Tumbling 
Barrels, “‘Rollertne” the ball and roller bearing 


66 SELLS 55 lubricant. 
Royersford Foundry 


& Machine 
ROLLER Company 
56 North Sth Street 
Philadelphia 
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The Allen Winders. 


ngle or Double Side Machines as Desired. 
5 Single Side Machines from 6 to 24 Spindles 
Double Side Machines from 8 to 18 Spindles to a Side 


FOR ART or NATURAL SILK—COTTON 
and MERCERIZED YARNS. 


Built especially for 


HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR 


All Winders Equipped with Special Swifts for Silk, 
Art Silk and fine yarns. 


Also Special Winders for Sweater Manufacturers. 


Small Winders are very useful in Back Winding ends of Cones, or sample skeins, or legs of hosiery that are 
waste.—The machine illustrated is our No. 1 machine with a perfect fast and slow motion, winding a perfect 
bobbin that will all knit off. For further information and prices, address 


2421-3-5-7 N. Mascher Street 
A. W. ALLEN Philadelphia, dh 


Textile Printing Machinery 


Whatever the kind of fabric you print 
Whatever the width of the goods you print 
Whatever the number of colors you print 
We build a machine that will do it 


For almost eighty years we have been building Textile 
Printing Machinery. Our Catalogue No. 151 is just off the 
press and if you are interested in this branch of the textile 
industry you will be interested in having a copy of our catalogue 


Rice, Barton & Fales Machine and Iron Co. 


Worcester, - Mass. 
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Our interest in a J-M Product does not stop with the sale. Every 
J J-M Product is backed by the resources of a nation-wide organization 
OHNS- with over half a century’s reputation for quality and Honorable 
ANVILLE Dealing and is sold plus the assurance of a reliable service now in 
aaa a _ ' 7 a 
actual operation in every important city of North America. This 
service makes the J-M Guarantee of Satisfaction an actuality 

THE CONTINENT X= Wherever you may be. 


J-M Mastic Flooring has so much in its Favor, 
we really have to say, “It is the Best” 


Each kind of flooring has some one strong point, or points; but this flooring does 
actually combine the good points of all. This can be demonstrated by J-M Mastic 
Floors in actual use. 

These floors are comfortable as wood and firm as concrete; but they 
do not originate dust, are naturally dry and dry quickly after flushing, as they are 
waterproof. They are not affected by acids or alkalies. Base is Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
which makes them durable as asphalt street paving. 

Applied over any firm, stable surface; can be put on over old flooring. Any 
consistency to meet varying conditions. 


are durable, 


Send for Literature 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Roofings; Pipe Coverings; Packings; Conduit; 
Fireproof Paint; Fire Extinguishers; Fuses; etc. 


New York and every large city 


Stack Lining; 


Buffalo Hot Blast Drying 


WITH HUMIDITY CONTROL 


will enable you to speed up your 
tentering machines and 


Increase Your Output 


25 to 100% 


depending on your present operating 
conditions. And the quality of your 
material will be improved. 


Ourengineering department isalways 
glad to make suggestions and recom- 
mendations on any drying problem. 


Fust write Dept. 74 


BUFFALO FORGE CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Air Washers, Spray Nozzles, Forges, Blowers, 
Heating, Ventilating and Drying Apparatus 
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The factory or industrial plant requires a 
dignified fence that will stand up erect 
against allcomers. Strength and beauty 
combined withsimplicity are strong features 


of 
Excelsior Iron Fence 


What Br Vou 
Want Ae 


If you want mechanically accurate counting 
or records—to prevent waste, errors and 
disputes 


Will Help You 


They can be used to keep track of any 
machine's output. They operate to left or 
right; forward or backward; continuous or 
repeat. 


ISTOL COUNTER 
A Pee 
J. ROOT CO BRISTOL CONM.US A, 


Capacities 10,000 to 10,000,000 


Root Counters are used in all kinds of 
textile mills to tell capacity and output; 
prevent over-production, waste of material; 
to figure on piece work, count picks, sweaters, 
stockings, etc. 


If you have a counting problem put it up to us. 


Send coupon now for catalog showing 
Root Counters counting textile products. 


GS J. Root Co., 100 Morey St., Bristol, Ct. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send Catalog No, 18. 


We want to connt 


We want 


SIGN ON MARGIN BELOW 


When properly erected, with posts set in concrete, 
your fence does not sag or get out of alignment or 
become “tumble-down.” Made in numerous styles. 
Special designs, including some of the more orna- 
mental patterns, furnished when desired. 


Appropriate for Factories, Parks, 
Playgrounds, Large Estates, 
all Public Enclosures 
We also make Excelsior Rust Proof and Chain 


Link Fences in many styles. Ask your hardware 
dealer and write us direct for Catalog L. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE 


‘‘No-Waste”’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


It does not have the 
riveted seam that 
strains and breaks 

the sliver 


NO SEAMS OR RIVETS 
ABSOLUTELY SMOOTH 


Also 


Fibre and Steel Clad Cars 
Doffing Trucks 


and 
Mill Boxes All Kinds 


Sheet Fibre Tubes 
Rods 
Special Shapes 


Standard Fibre Co. 


25 Miller Street, Somerville, Mass. 
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KisselKar Trucks 
Alwayson theJob 


7ISSELKAR Trucks are invariably spoken of 
by drivers and garage men as the best trucks 


they know. 


And it’s true that a KisselKar Truck is of bet- 
ter material, better built, better balanced than the 
average truck. It isa staunch, powerful depend. 
able, scientifically constructed vehicle—one that 
is always on the job. 


KisselKar Trucks are furnished in six sizes and 
with bodies to suit any business or special require 
Tr : eam ihe 

ment. The loading capacities are 1500 | 


1%, 2%, 3'4 and 6 tons respectively. 


KISSELKAR. 


‘TRUCKS 


Intelligent care is exercised by the Kissel Motor 
Car Company to furnish the exact truck needed 
by a customer. 


Individual conditions, as well as those common 
to the line of business to be served, are minutely 
considered and advice given accordingly. 


Write fully regarding your haulage problem— 
the mileage, the loads, the nature of cargo, the 
condition of roads, the number of stops, your 
present haulage equipment and all other facts 
that bear. And don’t fail to ask for our illus- 
trated portfolio. 


Kissel Motor Car Company 
528 Kissel Avenue, Hartford, Wis. 


New York, Chicag», Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, St.Paul, Omaha, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Buffalo, Rochester, Columbus and 
300 other principal points. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


are used in hundreds of the country's 
best-known manufacturing plants 
where they are daily pumping such 
things aS acids, dyes, brine, am- 
monia, chemicals and many other 
liquids and semi-liquids, in addition 
to waiter 


If You Use Pumps 


for 


Feeding Boilers 

Hydraulic Elevator Service 
Refrigerating Systems 
Hydraulic Presses 

Vacuum Heating Systems 

Fire Protection 

General Water Supply 

Tank Pumping 

Circulating liquids of any kinds 


it will be worth your while to write 
our nearest office for information 
about Goulds 


Pumps for Every Service 


Complete Set of Bulletins 
on Request 


The Goulds Mfg. Company 


Main Office and Works 
Seneca Falls, New York 


Branch Houses District Offices 
Boston, New York, Chicago Atlanta, Houston 
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Tolhurst Self Balancing Extractors 
Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 


” 


Sizes 12" to 72 
Dye Tubs and Tanks 


Reel Dyeing and 
Bleaching Machines 
Washing Machines 


r~ 
Open Top Extractor 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Representative, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
JOHN S. GAGE, Western Representative, 1311 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN?” Fiyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


“DOBBIES” . «g. » 1) “JACQUARDS” 


6 to 32 Harness Et ote All U ~<a co 208 to 2608 Hooks 
ALL TYPES 


" ‘ ll ae 
mo i Cac Ae cAAcecL CULL ald aN “i 
0 


BUILDING 


SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheney Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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WILLIA FRANK B. COMINS 
— T H E Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


American Moistening Company 
120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY AND ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS inthe world. The last twenty 
years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on Humidification. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healey Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


WM. SELLERS & CO., Incorpp 


Main Office and Works 
1600 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Latest and most approved methods of 


Power TRANSMISSION 


by 
Bets, Ropes or GEARS 


Write for full information 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


Salem, Mass. 


Elevators Especially Adapted for Textile Mills 


Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws 


We make a specialty of attaching to Elevators, already in use, Automatic 
Folding Hatch Doors, Semi and Full Automatic Gates, Automatic Locking and 
Stopping Devices, Automatic Car Safety Attachments, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Cetalogue and Estimate 
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S l L K TYPE M eas Braced 


Fulling Mill 


WOOL 


We are the leading builders of 


Special Machinery 


for the treatment of 


Silk and Wool Fabrics 


The Mill with the 7 Exclusive Features 


National Textile Machine Side Frames with M-Cross Braces giving greater 


strength and providing for much more secure fast- 

Company ening of side frames. Outside Compound Weight 
Arms controlling pressure of Packing Box Covers. 

of Instantly adjustable from lightest to heaviest 

loads. Heavy Keyed Packing Box Levers outside 

North-Paterson, N. J. of mill and connecting downward directly onto 
r Covers with greatest leverage. Most effective 

Packing Box Construction with brass “wear 

strips.” Adjustable bottom boards. Extra 

Sole Agent heavy design. Trouble Proof Bearings prevent- 

ing oil stains. Self-aligning, assuring free run- 

ning at all times. Stop Motion Frame counter- 

A. W. BUHLMANN balanced, allowing instant adjustment to operate 
by lightest tangle or heaviest knot, as required. 

atl. ia a Fitted with positively reliable Friction Clutch 
Textile Engine er Pulley of such simple hetiens and construction that 
the most skeptical operators prefer after once using, 


Ask for Bulletiu 302-M 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
86 Mill St., Orange, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


RELIANCE 
CLOTH HANGING MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen, worsted and cotton goods ; drying 
oilcloth, or waterproof cloth, and curing 
rubberized cloth. 


Can be attached to any machine or 


operated separately 
In use by the United States Quartermaster department 
for shrinking uniform cloth. 


Write for catalogue and prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


Frankford, Phila. 
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HCONOMNM WY 


If You are Interested in 


Machines for 
Dyeing-Bleaching Yarns 


Cotton 
Wool 
Worsted 
Silk 
Artificial Silk 
Ramie 

Write us to send you an estimate 
of cost of installing an equipment 


This is one of our many inexpensive bubblers. as well as the economies in labor 


Your people are in better condition, when properly and steam that can be made. 
refreshed, to give their best effort, so from a 


selfish as well as from a humanitarian standpoint, . . . 
they should be furnished with modern, sanitary John H Giles ) Gill Machine 0 
drinking fountains which will minimize sickness ' ' 
and time spent in using the old methods. 


Rundle Spence Mfg. Co. TAUNTON, MASS. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


PERMUTIT 


“MADE IN THE U. S. A.” 


and every day it is more and more extensively used “in the U. S. A.” 
for producing 


1€ro. Water as Soft as Rainwater q€ro 
for all Textile Purposes 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘Permutit in Textile Industry’’ 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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For All Mill Needs—Get | | Throw Away Your 
the All Steel Fan Taper or Step Cones 
They are consuming your profit. Install 


* Variable Speed 


Transmission 


You can well afford to do 


sf this as the increase in the 
output of your machine 
and the saving of materials 
will soon pay the cost. 


They last for many years and continue to pay you a 
big profit. 


f 


A Perkins Ventilating Fan 


Is Superior Because: 


The frames, drums, arms, shafts, etc., 
are STEEL—not iron. 

The blades are adjustable—can be set 
to any desired angle—to blow in 


or out, Sooner or later you will find that old methods of 


It can be run at high speed—and will changing speed are obsolete and turn to The Reeves” 
run longer without oiling than any Variable Speed Transmission. It’s the only real 


solution. 
other fan on the market—on account 


- eye ° . i ci st , oyry 
of the se/f-otling journal boxes. Do itnow, Write for Catalogue “l 


patriar es lbgamamtastansd Reeves Pulley Co., - Columbus, Ind. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. Chicago Store, Corner Clinton and Monroe Sts. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. EASTERN AGENTS: 


owe i oa ; ss ° Lewis E. Tracy Co Boston 
Power Transmission Systems built and installed Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, New York City 


for driving any fan in any position desired. W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., . . Philadelphia 


CHAIN WARPS AND KNITTED PIECE GOODS DYEING 


Made t of sine up 6» COO he. Black warps are dyed and finished in 


the Uniform Machine without re- 
handling. Likewise bolts of knitted 
piece goods are dyed with the least 
possible cost and perfect satisfaction, 


The design of the machine makes it 
possible to dye tapes, braids, tubing 
and knitted, braided or woven stock 
of any kind that can be handled in 
bulk while being treated. 


We will be pleased to dye your 
samples and have you see the ma- 
chines in operation, 


UNIFORM DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Owned and operated by the management of Hussong Dyeing Mch. Co. 
Groveville, N. J. 
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You can dry textiles in different ways— 
but you'll find that one of the most 


efficient is by means of 


THE BERRY WHEEL 


It is a quick and sure method of extract- 


ing moisture from all kinds of fabrics and 
helps increase the quantity and quality 


of your output. Try it. 


For Drying and Ventilating Facts, Write To 


29-33 West First St. Boston for eliminating steam and 
’ 


A. HUN BERRY, 


The Reliance Warp Dyeing Machine 


Sh Se 


1 — aN 


Special attention 

is called te this 

improved Warp 

Dreoing Ma- 

chine. his ma- 

chine is built in the 

most substantial man- 

ner oy strongly 

ared with good, 

eavy squeeze rolls, 

and having Seven 

F — =. 4 1-2 in. Diameter 
— ‘ = —_ Brass Rolls. 


This machine, with our improved Piater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this 
class, can make no mistake on ours. For further particulars 
and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
Hedge and Plum Sts., Frankford, Phila. 


The Vulcan Roving Can 


prevents broken ends 


in roving by its smooth, glossy in- 
side finish and true running on the 
card table. The body is made of 
the best chemically treated fiber 
which has many of the qualities of 
rawhide. All rivets are burred 
so they cannot draw out. Rings 
are made of steel and have rounded 
edges. Every can is accurate in 
size and perfectly round. They 
are built for l:ng continued satis- 
factory service. Write for prices 
and list of users. 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROV'DEWCE, R. / 


This is the 
BERRY WHEEL OR FAN 
WITH NO BACK DRAUGHT 


the most effective agent on 
the market for drying and 


other impurities from the air, 


THIS MACHINE MAKES 
PERFECTLY STRAIGHT SEAMS 


Ne. 3 BELT-POWER 
RAILWAY SEWING MACHINE 


This Machine is like our No.1 Machine, ex- 
cepting that it is operated by belt power. ‘This 
machine is a time and a waste saver, and a great 
help in various finishing processes. 

The cloth is stretched on adju-table points and 
drawn out smooth to its full width. The sewing 
head moves across the machine, the cloth remains 
Stationary until the seam is sewed, then the 
sewing head stops automatically. 

In cloth rooms this machine is especially de- 
sirable to make long, continuous pieces. 

It will sew cotton or woolen goods, thick or 
thin, wet or dry, and produce perfect work with 
unskilled labor. 

Send for complete catalog of our sewing 
machines. 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 
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POWELL VALVES 


(Especially The White Star Valve) 


FIVE POINTS OF EFFICIENCY 
COMBINED IN THE POWELL 
“CYCLONE” BLOW-OFF VALVE 


1. Body and yoke 
cast of a close grained 
iron of high tensile 
strength, 

2. Dise and Seat 
Ring of Powellium 
Metal Non-corrosive 
bronze, 

8. Stem, Disc Hol. 
der, Fork, Plunger, etc., 
cast of the best Steam 
Metal Bronze. 

4. It is the best Self 
Cleaning Boiler Valve 
now on the market, 

5. All parts made to 
gauge and are inter- 
changeable. 


Ask Your Dealer for 
Powell Valves 


or write us 


THE Nn POWELL Co. 


YP DEPENDABLE EncineerinG SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI,O. 


THE PALMER 


Adjustable 


Cheapest to Buy 
Cheapest to Install 
Easiest to Adjust 
Absolute and Rigid Adjustment 


Mail Guide Block for Free Sample 
Patented and Manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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Loom Fixers 


Your Supply Box is in- 
complete without it. 


Does not fly around and 
make grease spots on your 
warps. 


Sold on merit only, as the 
price is higher than most. 


Write for free half 

pound, cr to save 

time, order 30, 50 
or 100 lbs. 


Sole Makers 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Power 
Transmission 
Machinery 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 
Successors to Geo. V. Cresson Co. 
Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Adjust Working Con- 


ditions to Your Men 


me 


Your men work well when they feel 
well. Good light—fresh air mean 
healthy, hard workers. One sky- 
light by giving light and service at the 
lowest possible upkeep is a_ real 
economy—the design is the 


ANTI-PLUVIUS 


Trade Mark) 


Puttyless Skylights 
The G. Drouvé Company 


BRIDGEPORT CONN 


iaied Cotton Wool 


(Surgical Wadding) 





Complete Plants Supplied 


—— 


Rolling Machine for Absorbent Cotton Wool 


WM. TATHAM, Ltd. 
Rochdale, England 


Agents, Wm. Firth, 200 Devonshire St., Boston 


MILL EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


Better Service 
at Less Expense 


N experience of thirty-six years warrants our 

Saying when you adopt Gandy Stitched Cot- 
ton Duck belting you get the best service at the 
least expense. 


Cotton, the foundation of Gandy Belt, is low in 
price, and while maintaining strictly the high 
quality of our belting, we are able to sell it for 
about 14 the price of leather belting, and much 
less than the price of rubber belting, while it does 
the work equally as well. 


Gandy Stitched 
Cotton Duck Belting 


Satisfied users in all industries is the best 
proof of the good service obtained from “Gandy,” 
the Pioneer Stitched Cotton 
Duck Belt. 
We will gladly send you 
samples, prices and full infor- 
mation, 


The Gandy Belting Co. 
747 W. Pratt Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


New York Office, 36 Warren St. 


| Rapid 
Cheap 
Safe 


piling and un- 
piling of baled 
cotton, cotton 
| cloth, waste 
| orcased goods 
the Revolva- 
tor is the most 
| efficient tool. 
This picture shows 
how easily one man 
can hoist a 500-IB: 
bale of cotton. How 
do you pile? 
Send for Illustrated Bulletin W-31 
‘*The Revolvator in the Textile Industry’’ 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


349 Garfield Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Pe ee 


REVOLVATOR#:: 
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The Blake-Knowles 


Style “A” Simplex Piston Pattern Boiler Feed and General Service Pump 
For pressure up to 250 lbs. 
For further particulars send for bulletin BK876-52 
The Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Works 
Works, East Cambridge, Mass. 


New York Office, 115 Broadway 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


C. C. Bell, V. P., 12 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Laminar Fibre Roving Cans 


All sizes, standard and special. Electrically Welded Tinned 
Steel or Fibre Rims. Steel or Wood Bottoms. Fibre or 
Steel Kicking Bands. 


Strongest and Smoothest Can on the Market. In Use for 25 Years 


No finishing room should be without 
thismachine. Indispensable for cooling 
cloth so as to permit of immediate 
inspection. 


Finished cloth restored quickly 
to its Natural Condition 


Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Selling Agents: EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 
122 So. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Why Not 


install individual electric motor drive, an essential 
to profitable Textile manufacturinggy WE 
HAVE THE MOTOR FOR THE WORK. 


Write us for data 


CROCKER-WHEELER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOTORS, GENERATORS and TRANSFORMERS 
Ampere, N. J. 
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THE SAMSON TURBINE WATER WHEEL 


AND WHY IT IS BEST IN 
POWER, SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Leffel Wheel, now developed into the Improved Samson Turbine, will con- 
tinue to maintain, as it has for the past 49 years, its superiority because of features 
that give it wonderful power and high velocity, economy in the use of water, and an 
unusual steadiness of motion under variable gateage. 

These are points of merit established by scientific and experimental tests, 

Send for catalog illustrating and describing the different types and proving their 
merit 


Ghe James Leffel @ Co. 
502 Lagonda St. Springfield, Ohio 


RIBBED RING WM 
mane BY THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING (0. ES 


7)" STANDING BETWEEN ° 
PROFIT and LOSS 


Engineers know that FRASER means—Pulley efficiency, 
highest accuracy, enduring service, in fact, through and through, 
the demonstration of care and attention to those little things— 
those details so to speak that stand between profit and loss. 
DOUGLAS FRASER & SONS, Limited 


Engineers 
ARBROATH - SCOTLAND 


FRASERS. PULLEY S 


Established 1870 


Heathcote & 500 


providence, R- ! 
rs of Improved 


: in Machinery 
Cloth Tentering nO atts Etc. 


WOOLENS, tilating Fans 
oa ight or Horizontal vee a Specially 
with Low send for Catalogue 


John 


Builde 
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Paint Your Factory Walls 
and Ceilings with Sparkling 
Chaffee’s Mill White 


The Paint that ee o’er —— Light 


Lowest Ultimate Cost : 


of 
iF 
ae 
a5 
0 ia 
0 | 
sc 
O 
< 
Q 
2 
0 


4% 
— - 


Permanent Finish 


You can flood dingy, light-absorbing walls and 
ceilings with light by the simple and inexpensive 
application of this brilliant, sparkling, shadow-chasing 
paint, 


Endorsed By Users Everywhere 


Let us send you FREE OF CHARGE a Paint Panel 
and descriptive booklet, without obligation on your part. 


Thomas K. Chaffee Company, Inc. 


Providence, R. I. 
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Permanent Colors 
Create Permanent Trade 


The insistent demand of the consumer for 
Fast Colors makes it imperative that the 
Retailer, the Jobber, the Cutter-up and Tex- 
tile Manufacturers recognize the question, 
Fastness of Colors, as a most important one 


Indi O The introduction of synthetic Indigo by the Badische 
Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik in 1897 greatly lowered its cost, 


simplified its application and placed it on a scientific basis. The immediate 
practical result has been that Indigo is used on an ever increasing scale in 
the production of overall goods (denims) for working garments worn by 
artisans of all classes everywhere, as well as for navy blues with white 
designs, in percales, and similar fabrics which are so largely used the 
world over for women’s house and working dresses. Nothing has yet been 
found which is as well suited as Indigo for these and many other purposes, 
since it combines minimum cost, brilliancy of color and satisfactory fast- 
ness. In fact, the word ‘‘Indigo” to the consuming public is a guaran- 
tee of a durable and satisfactory color. 


Indanthrenes Unfortunately, however, Indigo produces 

only a Blue, while the trade requires 
every shade in fast and brilliant colors. To Dr. Rene Bohn, Director ot 
the Badische Antlin-& Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, should be 
given credit for the discovery of the series of dyestuffs derived from An- 
thracene, known as Indanthrene Dyes, which produce fast colors in every 
desired shade and tone. The introduction of these dyes in the cotton in- 
dustry has created a new standard for fastness and ‘brilliancy, in which 
combined respects they excel any colors heretofore known.  Indanthrenes 
are actually permanent while the fibre lasts, meeting therefore every trade 
requirement, a fact so well demonstrated that today the word ‘‘Indanthrene” 
(pronounced In-dan-threne) is synonymous with ‘‘Fast Colors.” There 
is probably no factor of greater importance in the manufacture of cotton 
goods than the fastness of the colors, in that it constitutes a most attrac- 
tive selling argument, increases their popularity, and broadens the market 
for them. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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Monthly Comment. 


Importing Wool Through the Textile Alliance 


As a result of conferences between the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., and representatives of 
the British Embassy at Washington, the 
American Association of Woolen and Wor- 
sted Manufacturers, the Boston Wool Trade 
Association and the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, the original plan for 
importing wool from the British Empire 
through the Textile Alliance was modified to 
meet various objections raised by prominent 
wool manufacturers and which were noted 
in our March, 1915, issue. Following is the 
bulletin issued by the Alliance giving instruc- 
tions regarding the method of procedure: 


The application signed by applicants for permis- 
sion to import wool, tops or yarns through the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., and subsequent obligations 
to be signed before possession can be obtained of 
such wool, tops or yarns, provide specifically that 
the applicant agrees not to export such wool, tops 
or yarns or the product of such wool or tops. 
There is, however, on the part of the Textile 
Alliance, Inc., and its allied associations a further 
moral obligation, contained in their agreement 
with the Board of Trade, that it will discourage 
to the best of its ability and by proper means the 
export from the United States of any wool, tops 
or: yarns. 

We are informed that protests have been made 
in Great Britain against the export of wool from 
that country, and we also know that a careful can- 
vass is in progress to ascertain the exact supplies 
available for the later requirements of the allied 
armies. Should it develop that the United States 
are sufficiently well supplied with material to per- 
mit its exportation, a prima facie case will at once 
be made against the shipment of further supplies 
from the British Empire 


It would not be necessary under the existing 


} 


circumstances that such exports from the United 
States should be in great quantity. A few ship- 
ments of small amount may place the whole trade 
in the same difficult position that existed during 
the first two months of the year. The Alliance, 
therefore, urges those who have applied for 
licenses through it, not only to refrain from trans- 
actions which may be open to criticism, but also 
to use every proper influence within their power 
to dissuade others from making such shipments 
Consumers of wool, who benefit indirectly by the 
privileges granted by the British Government, are 
equally concerned to aid in the observance of the 
conditions in consideration of which these privi- 
leges are granted 

Arrangements have been made between the 
British Government and the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
of New York, whereby merino wool, black face 
wool, tops, noils and yarn and wooled sheepskins 
may be exported from Great Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa to the United 
States through the Alliance, subject to regulations 
and limitations imposed by the British Govern- 
ment, 

The Textile Alliance, Inc., at the 
addresses is prepared to receive and give atten- 
tion to all inquiries and applications pertaining to 
such imports; also to release imports after the im- 
porters have met the requirements prescribed by 
the British Government. Wool awaiting release 
will be at owner’s risk and expense. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LICENSES 


Any intending importer, who has not already 
done so, should fill out and execute an application 
to have his name approved as a recipient of wool, 
etc., and send same to the Alliance. Blanks for 
the purpose will be supplied upon request 

All such applications are submitted by the 
Alliance to the British Embassy in Washington 
for approval and are then transmitted to the fol- 
lowing representatives of the Alliance at the ports 
named: Messrs. Freshfields, 31 Old Jewry, Lon- 
don, E. C., who forward them, after approval by 
the War Trade Department to Messrs. Nunn, 
Smith & Jefferson, 448 Collins St.. Melbourne 


above 
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also at Brisbane and Adelaide; Messrs. 
Hislop & Brandon, 150 
ington, New Zealand; 
& Lawton, 141 
South Africa. 

Importers’ 


Brandon, 
Featherstone St., Well- 
Messrs. Fairbridge, Arden 
Longmarket St., Cape Town, 


agents abroad should apply respec- 
tively to the following for the purpose of obtain- 
ing export licenses or permits to ship: In Eng- 
land, to the War Trade Department and Messrs. 
Freshfields, 31 Old Jewry, London, E. C.; in Scot- 
land, to the War Trade Department, London, and 
Messrs. Freshfields, 31 Old Jewry, London, E. C., 
and Glasgow Chamber of Commerce; in Australia, 


to the Minister of Customs and Messrs. Nunn, 
Smith & Jefferson, 448 Collins St., Melbourne, 
xx Messrs. Nunn, Smith & Jefferson, Brisbane or 
Adelaide; in New Zealand, to the proper govern- 
ment officer and Messrs. Brandon, Hislop & 
Brandon, 150 Featherstone St., Wellington; in 


South othicer 


& Lawton, 141 


Africa, to the proper government 
and Messrs. Fairbridge, Ardern 
Longmarket St., Cape Town. 

At present shipments may only be destinated to 
approved recipients at Boston, New York or Phil- 
adelphia, but to avoid extra freight shipments en 
route to those points may be diverted to other 
destinations after satisfactory undertakings have 
been given to the Alliance. 

At present bills-of-lading must read in one of 
two ways, namely: 

“To A. M. Patterson, president, for the time 
being, of the Textile Alliance, Inc., of New York,” 
or 

“To Messrs. (name of approved custodian 
bankers) for account of the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
of New York.” 

The custodian bankers approved by the British 
Government are the London representatives of: 


Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., Brown Brothers 
& Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., J. P. Morgan & 


Co., the Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration (only for shipments billed to San Fran- 
cisco for rebilling where through bills-of-lading to 
ultimate destinations cannot be obtained). 

The president and the Textile Alliance, Inc., as- 
sume no responsibility in regard to financial 
arrangements, and buyers and sellers must indem- 
nify and agree to hold harmless the Textile 
Alliance, Inc., and A. M. Patterson, individually 
and as an officer of the Alliance, from all liability 
in connection with the transactions. 

The granting of licenses and permits to ship 
rests solely with the British Government and the 
Colonial Governments. Interested parties must 
bear in mind that licenses and permits will be 
granted only in so far as the requirements of 
Great Britain and the allied countries may permit, 
and furthermore, that the granting of a license 
does not assure that the wool is certain to be re 
leased upon arrival in the United States. 

The Textile Alliance, Inc., is not informed 
whether applications are granted or refused. In- 
formation on such points must be sought from the 
proper Government officers in the ports of 
export. 

After shipments have been made from abroad, 
the following features arise in the order men- 





tioned, and blanks for the various purposes will 
be supplied upon request to the Alliance. 

1. As soon as details of a shipment or shipping 
documents are available the importer should for- 
ward to the Textile Alliance, Inc., request for re- 
lease, which document includes a guarantee. li 
this is attended to before arrival, storage charges 
and delays may usually be avoided. 

2. Importers’ request for release should be ac- 
companied by a remittance of 1 per cent. of the 
invoice value to cover the Alliance’s charges. It 
is understood that on the expiry of the agree 
ment any balance or fund created for the services 
and expenses of the Alliance in handling imports 
shall be returned pro rata. 

3. Shipments are released as follows: (a) Ii 
consigned to the bankers “For account of the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., of New York,” the Alliance 
authorizes the bankers in writing to release the 
bill-of-lading to the guarantor. (b) If consigned 
to “A. M. Patterson, president for the time being 
of the Textile Alliance, Inc., of New York,” th« 
bill-of-lading is endorsed by the Alliance and de 
livered to the guarantor and the endorsement con 
stitutes a release. Bills of lading for shipments 
consigned in this manner come to the Alliance 
direct from its representatives abroad. 

4. Sale must not be made of imported wool, tops 
or noils or wooled sheepskins, or wool, tops or 
noils produced wholly or partially from same until 
the seller in each case applies for and obtains from 
the Alliance a signed consent to sale, which will 
only be granted when the seller furnishes a guar 
antee from the buyer on the approved form. Tw 
forms of guarantee are used—one for resale to 
dealers and another for resale to manufacturer. 

The war trade department requires that when 
sales are made by a dealer to a dealer both 
parties shall be members of the Textile Alliance 
or one of its associate bodies. Dealers will, there- 
fore, find it advisable to become members, if they 
are not already members, of either the Boston 
Wool Trade Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, the American Asso 
ciation of Woolen & Worsted Manufacturers or 
the Textile Alliance, Inc. 

In the resale of yarns, guarantees will not be 
required bv the Alliance except in special cases, 
but sellers must inform buyers fully of the condi- 
tions of sale and satisfv themselves of the buyer’s 
intention to comply. Also, the sellers must print 
notice of the conditions of sale on their invoices 
and order blanks. 


Weights and Measures in Porto Rico 


The following extracts from an address by 
F. S. Holbrook, Associate Physicist of the 
Bureau of Standards, before the Ninth An- 
nual Conference of Weights and Measures, 
supplies convincing evidence in support of 
our contention that the weights and meas- 
ures of Latin America are in a state of con- 
fusion due largely to the introduction of the 
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metric system, and that there is a pro- 
nounced trend toward the adoption of the 
English system. This tendency is natural 
because the old Spanish . system  corre- 
sponds closely to the English. The Spanish 
vara and English yard are each divided into 
three equal parts; the Spanish and English 
pounds, each irto 16 ounces. Furthermore 
the sizes of these units correspond closely, 
the vara being 33.38 inches as compared with 
our 36-inch yard, and the Spanish pound is 
equal to 1.014 English pounds, a difference 
of only 1 1/4 per cent. This correspondence 
makes the introduction of our English sys- 
tem natural and easy, and taken in connec- 
tion with the commercial and industrial in- 
fluence exerted by the United States, ex- 
plains the insistence of the Porto Rico mer- 
chants on making the use of the English sys- 
tem permissive —Editor. 





In August, 1913, at an extraordinary session of 
the Legislature of the Island of Porto Rico there 
was passed a weights and measures law, and this 
was signed by Hon. George Colton, governor ol 
the island, who had taken a very great interest in 
this legislation and who had been largely respon- 
sible for its passage. 

Learning that the government of Porto Rico 
was looking for some one experienced in weights 
and measures work to inaugurate the law, th 
Bureau of Standards, through the Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs, War Department, offered to co- 
operate. This offer was promptly accepted, and 
I was selected to undertake the work, and I leit 
for the island in September of last year. 

3efore the occupation of the island, in 1898, it 
is reported that there was a law on the statute 
books, but that it was never completely enforced 
This law probably required the exclusive use of 
the metric system, but the old Spanish units, 
nevertheless still continued in very common use. 
Four years after the occupation of the island, that 
is, in 1902, the politcal code was passed which es- 
tablished the metric system as the sole standard 


of weights and measures; and the penal code of 


the same date provided penalties for using false 
weights or measures, which were described as 
those not conforming to the standard established 
by law; for giving short weight or measure; for 
falsely branding casks or packages, etc. As has 
formerly been the case in so many states, no ma 
chinery for enforcing the law was provided, how 
ever, and as a result the law was entirely ignored, 
and the use of various miscellaneous standards 
continued. 

This, then, was the condition of affairs when the 
work was commenced. The kilogram, the United 


States pound, and the Spanish libre or pound for 
weight; the litre, the quart, and the cuartillo for 


liquid measure: the meter, the yar, and the vara 
for length measure; and the hectare, the acre, and 
the cuerda. for land measure, were all in use side 
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by side, resulting on the most profound confusion. 
When I add that the cuartillo was a local measure, 
with no certain value, but probably based in a 
general way upon the size of bottles containing 
wines and liquors received from Spain and other 
continental countries and from the United States; 
that the length of the vara had been altered by 
the promulgation of a royal decree by the King of 
Spain, in 1888, and that consequently there was 
an old and a new vara; that there were two size 
cuerdas, based on the old and the new varas; and 
that the value of the Spanish pound was not uni 
versally understood, you may perhaps realize 
some of the difficulties of the situation en- 
countered. 

At the time the (present) law was introduced it 
provided for only the same standards that were 
legalized at that time, i. e., those of the metric 
system. The majority of the merchants strenu 
ously objected to this. They were loath to see an 
enforceable law, and one that was intended to be 
enforced, passed containing this provision. They 
pointed out that the great bulk of the trade of the 
island was with the United States and it would be 
a great hardship upon them to use a system that 
was not in use there. Their protests were backed 
up by the attitude of the lower house, and as a re- 
sult the bill was amended to put the metric sys 
tem and that portion of the system used in the 
United States which was specifically mentioned in 
the Act upon an equal basis. The bushel and its 
subdivisions were purposely omitted so these dry 
measures are not legal there. Two other units 
were also introduced, the cuerda for land mea 
surement and the cuartillo for liquid measure, this 
latter being defined as the one-fifth part of th 
gallon. 


The European Textile Industry 
DYEING SWISS SILKS IN GERMANY 

The “Mitteilungen ueber Textil-Indust- 
rie,” Zurich, reports that the British authori- 
ties have forbidden British consuls in 
Switzerland to certify that silk goods dyed 
in Germany are of Swiss origin. Before the 
war a large quantity of silk goods were 
woven in Swiss mills, shipped to Germany to 
be dved and returned to Switzerland to be 
finished and shipped to the buyers. Goods 
woven in Germany have also been sent in 
large quantities to Switzerland to be dyed 
and returned to Germany. The British or- 
der is aimed at a branch of German indus- 
try, in which business had already been 
greatly reduced by the war. 

INCREASED COST OF DYEING 

The “Mitteilungen ueber Textil-Indus- 
trie,” Zurich, states that the Association of 
Silk Dyers at Balle and Zurich have ad- 
vanced the price of dyeing from 10 to 20 per 
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cent., to take effect on March 1, 1915. It is 
stated that this increase was made necessary} 
by the great advance in the cost of dyeing 
materials. The production of tin salts tor 
black and colors, also of phosphate of soda 
as well as oil and soap and other necessary 
acids, have been placed in jeopardy by the 
war. It is impossible to obtain these ma- 
terials in sufficient quantity from abroad. 
The stocks on hand will last from three to 
six months, after which it will be necessary 
to close the dye works. The chemical works 
are also greatly embarrassed and each day 
develops new difficulties. Orders for raw 
materials given months ago remain unfilled 
and substitutes are used at an advance of 20 
to 100 per cent. It has been necessary to 
order tin from oversea countries as the 
stocks of chloride of tin in Germany nave 
been seized by the government. The Inter- 
national Association of Silk Dyers has given 
notice of a 20 per cent. advance in prices to 
take effect on April 1. The new list will re- 
main in effect for two months and a four 
weeks’ notice will be given of any further 
changes. 

The Association of Swiss Silk Manufac- 
turers have issued a circular stating that the 
advance of 20 per cent. in the cost of dyeing 
means an increase of 4 per cent. in the total 
cost of the goods and requests the manufac- 
turers to notify their customers of these 
conditions. 

THE AUSTRIAN LINEN MARKET 


The Association of Austrian Linen Weav- 
ers has issued the following statement re- 
garding condition brought about by the war: 


The Austrian linen industry depends on a steady 
importation of flax from Russia as the Austrian 
production supplies scarcely one-third of the total 
amount consumed. Germany has forbidden the 
export of flax and the material cannot be obtained 
from other quarters. As a result of the war and 
the enormously increased consumption of linen for 
military uses, hospitals, etc., coarse linen yarns 
have disappeared from the market. The lack of 
raw material has resulted in an advance in the 
price of yarn and cloths of 10 to 15 per cent. It 
s probable that if existing conditions continue 
further advances will be necessary. 


RAISING HEMP IN GERMANY 
Reference was made in our March issue 


to the plans that had been made to raise a 
supply of hemp in Germany. “The Zeit- 


schrift iuer die gesamte Textil-Industrie,” 
Leipzig, gives the following additional par- 
ticulars regarding the work: 

The farmers of Germany are cooperating ac 
tively in the plans to raise hemp. The Hemp 
Growing Committee has already arranged for 
planting 1600 morgens (1009 acres) in Stettin, 
Landsberg and Selow. Arrangements have beex 
made for planting hemp in Cologne, Breslau, 
Posen and Saxony. It is estimated that the total 
hemp acreage will amount to 4000 morgens (2524 
acres). About 1000 centrals (220 lbs.) of seed has 
been purchased in Italy and Austria and the first 
shipments have arrived. Two stations have been 
established in Oderbruch and Stettin for treating 
the hemp crop in cooperation between farmers and 
manufacturers. The farmers who have already 
made experiments in the raising of hemp express 
themselves as much pleased with the results, the 
returns having been more satisfactory than those 
obtained from the sugar beets. Another advan 
tage is that all weeds are destroyed by the culti- 
vation of hemp 


In this connection it is interesting to note 
the persistence of the old Prussian morgen 
(.631 acre) for the measurement of land in 
an empire which, we have been continually 
told, adopted the metric system without 
difficulty forty-five years ago. 
REORGANIZATION OF THE FRENCH INDUSTRY 


“The Mitteilungen ueber Textil-Indus- 
trie,” Zurich, reports a number of interesting 
developments in the French textile industry 
caused by the war. The manufacture of 
woolen and silk fancy goods which has here- 
tofore been carried on at Rouen, Troyes and 
\miens and in the district of Savoie, has 
been largely transferred to the south of 
lrance in the Lyons district. An effort is 
being made to transfer the center of the 
rench wool trade from the North to the 
South. Plans are on foot to establish a wool 
exchange at Mazamet or Bordeaux. Less 
interest is being taken in the transfer of the 
woolen, cotton and silk industries of North- 
ern France. Several French knitting manu- 
facturers have made arrangements to carry 
on their business in Spain and a number of 
French knitting firms have established man- 
ufacturing branches at Barcelona. 


RAISING OF FLAX AND HEMP IN BAVARIA 


“The Zeitschrift fuer die gesamte Textil- 
Industrie” states that a large area of land in 
Bavaria will this year be devoted to the rais- 
ing of hemp and flax. This enterprise is of 
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the greatest importance owing to the fact 
that there has been no importation of flax 
since the day mobilization was ordered, while 
at the same time the demand for linen goods 
has been unusually heavy for army, navy and 
hospital uses, as well as for ordinary pur- 
poses. These conditions are very favorable 
for the raising of flax and moreover the 
change of the crop to flax is calculated to 
improve the land. 
POTATO FLOUR IN THE WEAVING INDUSTRY 

“Das Deutsche Wollen-Gewerbe” urges 
German textile manufacturers to obey in 
every detail the Imperial Decree of February 
25, which directed that all stocks of potato 
starch were to be seized by the Government. 
This order provided that all stocks of potato 
starch or flour be turned over to the Evapo- 
rated Potato Corporation in Berlin, and that 
potatoes and potato products be used for in- 
dustrial purposes, such as the manufacture of 
dextrine, glucose and soluble starch, only by 
permission of the officials of the Govern- 
ment. It appears that this order has not 
been strictly observed and that many textile 
manufacturers have continued to use potato 
meal and starch without official permission. 
This has been particularly true in finishing 
establishments, dye works, weaving mills and 
similar establishments. Apparently these 
manufacturers have assumed that the pro- 
hibition of the consumption of potato prod- 
ucts applies only to the manufacture of dex- 
trine, glucose, soluble starches and similar 
products. This fact is an error. The order 
of February 25 forbids the use of potato 
flour for all industrial purposes unless per- 
mission is first obtained. A violation of this 
decree is liable to punishment by a fine of 
3,000 Marks ($750) for every offense 

FRAUD IN AUSTRIAN ARMY CONTRACTS 

The “Wochenberichte der Leipziger Mo- 
natschrift fuer Textil-Industrie” states that 
frauds have been discovered in the delivery 
of military cloth to the Austrian army by 
by several Budapest firms. The quality of 
the cloth was so poor that the goods were 
suitable only for women’s wear. The fraud 
was made known by an Austrian officer who 
declared that the cloth in the new uniforms 
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went to pieces when the soldier bent his 
knee. As a result of the investigation which 
followed the representatives of six firms 
were arrested. 


NO MATERIALS FOR FINISHING FILLED 
COTTON GOODS 

The German finishers of cotton goods 
have been completely deprived of the ma- 
terials and supplies required for filled fin- 
ishes, as a result of the seizure of these 
products by the Government. We noted in 
our March and April issues the growing 
scarcity of finishing materials and the notices 
issued by German finishers advising their 
customers of the necessity for advancing 
prices and changing the style of the finishes. 
Finally the Government commandeered 
practically all of the materials used for filling 
cotton cloths, and as a result the “Verband 
der Deutschen Veredlungsanstaltan fuer 
baumwollene Gewebe” on March Io sent the 
following notice to their customers: 


We hereby notify the customers of firms com 
posing this association that because of the order 
issued by the Government, the materials and sup- 
plies required for finishing cotton goods have al 
most without exception been commandeered and 
as a result are no longer available. We regret 
very much that we must ask our customers to bear 
in mind that goods can no longer be finished in 
the regular way and particularly that it will be 
necessary to reduce the filling in the so-called 
“filled” finishes. Our firms can, therefore, no 
longer guarantee the delivery of goods finished in 
the regular way. This notice applies to new or 
ders received after this date and also to contracts 
that have not yet been filled. Should those who 
handle our goods have difficulty with their cus 
tomers as a result of the alterations in the finishes, 
we will be quite willing on request to supply re 
prints of this notice to be delivered to those mak- 
ing the complaints. The recent commandeering oi 
finishing materials gives us an opportunity to 
notify the trade that conditions may arise which 
will compel our firms, entirely independent of 
their wishes, to make another advance in prices 
In view of this fact we advise those handling our 
goods to notify their customers that the prices 
named on February 15 are subject to change at 
any time 

THE WOOL FAMINE 


The entire wool clip of Germany, whether 
on the sheep’s back or already sheared, was 
commandeered by the following order, which 
appears in the “Deutsche Wollen-Gewerbe” 
of March 10. That journal warns its read- 
ers to give careful attention to the order as 
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failure to observe it will be promptly pun- 
ished. 


The German wool clip of 1914-15, whether found 
in the possession of the wool growers in other 
localities or still to be sheared, also the wool in 
German pulleries is hereby seized for military uses 
and the further sale of any part of it is forbidden 
Legal proceedings whose effect is to transfer the 
title to wool are likewise forbidden. The shear- 
ing of sheep earlier than the usual time in former 
years is forbidden. Wool must remain in the 
place where it is found when this notice is issued. 
If on the date of this order wool is already in the 
mills or in storehouses of manufacturers engaged 
in filling military orders, its further manufacture 
will be permittd providing it can be shown that it 
is intended for army uses. Directions for the dis- 
position of the commandeered wool will be issued 
in the near future by the Royal Prussian Minister 
of War. 


OPERATIVES IN GERMAN WEAVING INDUSTRY 
The number of women and children em- 

ployed in the German textile industry is re- 

ported by the census for 1913 as follows: 





1913 IQi2 
Under 14 years, male ...... 1,526 1,417 
en eee 2,854 2,802 
14 to 16 years, male .. 33,506 33,801 
female .... . 56,308 55.391 
Total male coke ee 35,218 
female sates. e) 58,193 
14,194 93.411 

Ove 10 years, iemalk 
16 to 21 years .... ..eee. 158,849 153,272 
Over 21 years . ; ne 302,758 300,521 
461,697 453.793 


“The Deutsche Woolen-Gewerbe” reports 
the following instructions by the military 
authorities to the Chamber of Commerce at 
Berlin regarding the kind of blankets re- 
quired for military uses (sizes in inches): 

White wool and half wool blankets can be used 
[The blankets required by the army are mixed 
shades (not checks nor stripes) in half wool: 
1, Hospital blankets, 52 by 93 inch, weight 
at least 4.6 lbs. 2, Service blankets, 52 by 
78 or 55 by 78 inch, weight at least 4 Ibs.; 
3, Transportation blankets, 55 by 74. inch, 
weight at least 3.7 lbs.; 4. Prisoners’ blankets, 55 
by 74 inch or 58 1/2 by 78 inch, weight at least 3 
lbs.; 5, Blankets made of cotton and good cotton 
waste in solid colors or mixed shades can be used 
for prisoners’ blankets. The half wool blankets 
must be well washed so as not to carry the odor 
of oil. The cotton blankets must be unfinished 
Special importance is placed on the durability of 
the blankets. They must stand a severe test with 
the thumb in both warp and filling. The goods 


must be well felted and the warp set close enough 
so that the filling will not slip. 


Wool, Tops and Yarn 
The imports of wool, tops and wool yarn 
for the seven months ending January, 1915, 
are reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce as follows: 


Clothing and Combing Wool, Free 


TG SOE 6 ois once Ibs. 13,680,588 $4,720,650 
August ............. 11,700,980 3,089,974 
eS rere 9,096,205 2,315,488 
SNE.) duakeshwike 4 7,543,479 1,844,032 
DIOVEMIDES .oiciescs 2,909,260 629,416 
December .......... 962,219 194,810 
January, 1915 ....... 7,445,517 1,753,210 
February, I915 ..... 16,092,043 3,804,491 
Carpét Wool, Free 
TONY WOES os .cas Ibs. 6,150,565 $1,028,569 
AGSUM ....ccisevsas BITE 769,841 
September ......... 4,705,674 773,037 
October ......:..... 3040066 641,568 
November .......... 2,541,724 457,522 
DPOCCINDES. .caksecuws 1,955,252 328,200 
JRRUAEY, TOES 2.5056. . 4,191,043 604,496 
February, 1915 ..... 5,414,962 786,138 
Mohair, 15 per cent, ad. val. 
ely. 3084 ...~..+ tbs. 309,250 $101,930 
eS Ee eee ~ 238,490 93,848 
September ......... 407,651 141,040 
CII Goes ooeneis 470,995 169,545 
November ......... 443,466 171,401 
December ....... ae 308,911 115,648 
January, 1915 ....... 298,906 90,553 
February, I915 .... 481,013 133,920 
Tops, 8 per cent. ad val. 
July, 1914 .......Ibs. 1,064,988 $578,152 
RE kiss cnvasn as 369,230 191,774 
September ......... 563,477 270,546 
October .:..... pars 433.688 192,899 
November .......... 193,878 79,848 
December ...... = 75,4608 27,615 
JORUAEY, IOUS. 9.0000 105,833 39,174 
February, 1915 : 72,168 35,016 


Yarn, 18 per cent. ad val. 


July, 1914 .....Ibs. 755,956 $544,974 
August ..... eas 307,825 223.713 
September ......... 277,355 186,235 
RIE a os 0 65 <4 o00 374,420 247,750 
November .......... 83.234 66.712 
IPOCOMIDET oka scie 142,255 97,064 
January, 1915 «24.03% 121.463 90.628 


February, 1915 


tees 117,985 84,065 


The imports of raw silk in the United 
States in 1913 amounted to upward of 27,- 
~ . ; 

000,000 pounds, valued at approximately 


$93,000,000. 
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THE WOOL GOODS MARKET 


New York, April 29, 1915. 

The wool goods market has experienced a 
decidedly depressing month, the initial order 
season being over and the duplicate orders 
not yet received to any great extent. The 
complaint of slow sales and small orders 
booked, for both men’s and women’s wear, 
seems to be general throughout the district. 

The seasonable spring weather, which set 
in at a fairly early date, has had a stimulat- 
ing effect on the sales of retail clothiers of 
all descriptions, this being essential to the 
success of the wholesale clothing trade on 
their fall business. This trade reports that 
retailers in some sections are making their 
first purchases in satisfactory quantities 
Having carried over comparatively small 
stocks of fall and winter clothing, they are 
placing orders for moderate quantities to re- 
plenish their stocks. 

Some of the leading clothing firms report 
a satisfactory business, but the trade gener- 
ally are having a disappointing business 
which naturally reflects on the piece goods 
market, to their disadvantage. 

The sales that have been made by the 
wholesale clothing trade have not yet bene- 
fitted the piece goods business to an appre- 
ciable extent, except in a few instances, up 
to the present time. This doubtless is be- 
cause the clothiers are selling from their first 
purchases of piece goods and also from the 
fact that they do not place orders for goods 
to cover their entire sales until sufficient 
time has elapsed to determine whether or not 
their sales of clothing will hold good or be 
cancelled. 

The recent decline in prices for wool has 
had a tendency to lower the quotations to a 
slight extent on several lines of goods. The 
changes, however, were recessions from the 
highest advanced prices at which few, if any, 
sales were made. It is understood that the 
new prices are above those at the opening of 
the season when the order business was 
done. 

Any lowering of prices that can be made 
will enable manufacturers to sell goods on 
duplicate orders at or nearer to the ideas of 





WOOL GOODS MARKET 


buyers and enable them to sell clothing with- 
out advancing their prices. This will tend to 
stimulate trade and avoid friction with the 
buyers. 

Naturally the buyers are making the most 
of the first signs of weakening prices and will 
hold off from placing their orders for piece 
goods as long as possible, hoping’ still 
further to depress the market. A large 
number of mills stand in need of business ti 
keep their looms in operation, consequentl) 
the situation is becoming a decidedly inter- 
esting one which will be matched with inter- 
est in the woolen district. Unless wool 
prices should decline considerably more the 
prices of all woolen fabrics will necessarily 
have to remain about where they are and 
above the first order prices. 

During April several contracts for army 
goods have been awarded by the Russian, 
French and Belgian governments. Other 
contracts are pending and unless the war 
comes to a sudden end there will be many 
more contracts given out, as there is no 
other country from which the belligerent 
nations can obtain their uniform cloth, over- 
coatings and blankets which are essential to 
the continuance of the war. 

Were it not for army contracts many hun- 
dreds of looms would now be idle. The con- 
tinued business on these goods and on 
men’s and women’s wear has given many 
mills enough work to keep them well em- 
ployed for the immediate future. Complaint 
is heard from manufacturers regarding the 
continued shortage of dyestuffs which is 
causing much trouble. There is no doubt 
that inferior dyes are being used, conse- 
quently trouble with colors is bound to de- 
velop later. The preparations being made 
for making dyestuffs in this country, in much 
larger quantities, if successful will relieve the 
situation and to some extent make our man- 
ufacturers independent of the supply from 
Germany. 

Of course there are always exceptional 
fabrics on the market that are meeting with 
more than the general demand; one such 
fabric is that of coverts which have been 


sold freely after having been entirely off the 
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market for several years 
few mills can make them satisfactorily, 
which may account for their scarcity. The 
fact that they cannot be made in unlimited 
quantities is in their favor, for the finer 


Comparatively 


trade, as the comparatively limited supply 
will prevent their becoming common, as was 
the case with the balmacaan. 


FIG, I 
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FIG. 2 


Probably the latest fad to develop is the 
large demand for the Glen Urquhart plaid, 
which is an old style under a new name. At 
present they are very much in demand for 
both the present spring season and the com- 
ing fall season. The illustration shows a 
nine ounce dress goods fabric, Fig. 1, all 
worsted, at $1.02 1/2 regular. It is also 
being made in a heavier weight for men’s 
wear. Fig. 2 is a wool and cotton carded 


fabric selling at &5 cents regular for 14 


ounce goods. This line has met with a lib- 
eral patronage for men’s wear. 

The return of plaids to favor has brought 
out the same old trouble the clothiers com- 
plained of some years ago when plaids were 
in vogue, that is the extreme care required 
in matching the plaids in the coats and 
trousers. The exceptionally long run that 
stripes have had was because the clothing 
manufacturers appreciated the avoidance of 
the trouble caused by making up plaids 
They do not have to pay any attention to 
matching stripes, which has been very much 
in their favor. 

Some selling agents handling the best and 
most favorably known dress goods report 
that the early sales were of a satisfactory vol- 
ume and that repeat orders have begun to 
come in from the suit manufacturers. The 
early trade was undoubtedly very heavy on 
staple goods such as poplins, which have 
been decidedly in the lead as a seller. The 
order business on fall dress goods has been 
in excess of the business done last year and 
the demand for fine goods has been consid- 
erably increased owing to the suspension of 
imports which were largely of the finer 
goods. 

One feature of the duplicate business for 
spring dress goods has been the extraordi- 
nary demand for shepherd checks which 
have proven to be the most freely sold in 
fancy styles. These checks have been in 
favor for several seasons and seem to have 
reached their greatest popularity at the pres- 
ent time. Large stocks of them were car- 
ried over from a year ago and have been 
more quickly purchased at full prices. 

Fabrics for women’s coats for summer 
outing wear have been in liberal demand and 
have sold in both stripes and plaids. Chin 
chillas in white and other light colors have 
also been in favor. 

One bright spot is the decided revival of 
the Southern business caused by the renewal 
of exports of cotton and the consequent 
large advance in price. This has had a 
stimulating effect on trade there. Sales of 
spring clothing have been in large volume 
for the present season, while it was very un- 
promising at the opening of the season. 
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BETTERING THE WOOL FOR AMERICAN 
MILLS 


Commerce Reports 


The woolgrower has under the present 
system no way of ascertaining whether or 
not the manufacturer is satisfield with his 
product. In consequence improper methods 
of preparing the wool for shipment cost him 
from 1 to 3 cents a pound, for the manufac- 
turer is frequently put to an extra expense, 
against which, of course, he protects himself 
by lowering the price to the grower. The 
grower does not often sell direct to the man- 
ufacturer, does not thoroughly understand 
the various processes through which the 
wool passes after leaving his hands, and re- 
mains ignorant therefore of the need for im- 
provement in his methods. 

To remedy this condition some form of co- 
operation among woolgrowers in any given 
region is urged in a new publication of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin 206, The Woolgrower and the Wool 
Trade. The individual alone can do little to 
improve matters, for his clip is likely to be 
too small to induce the buyers to make any 
alteration in their accustomed methods of 
estimating wool values. With cooperation, 
however, it should be possible to prepare the 
entire clip of any section, so that the repu- 
tation of its wool would be enhanced and 
the growers obtain the full market value of 
their product. A sufficient number of wool- 
growers should be included in each coopera- 
tive association, to enable at least 4,000 or 
5,000 pounds of each of the various grades 
to be marketed at one time. 

Cooperation will, of cousse, do little good, 
however, unless the individual growers fol- 
low improved methods of handling the clip. 
An instance of the present low price of 
American wool as compared with foreign is 
given in the bulletin already mentioned. Two 
lots of wool of the same grade, one of them 
from Idaho and the other from Australia, 
were purchased by a Philadelphia manufac- 
turer—the American at 18 1/2 cents a pound 
and the foreign one at 28 cents a pound, be- 
fore scouring. In the American fleece the 


kind of wool that this manufacturer really 


wanted amounted to 8679 per cent. of the 
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total; in the foreign fleece to 98.96 per cent 

A more accurate system of grading had 
given this manufacturer 12 per cent. more of 
what he wanted than the American methods 
In consequence, the foreign sheep grower 
got the larger price for his fleece. The man- 
ufacturer paid for the imported wool 28 
cents a pound and for the domestic wool 
1S 1/2 cents a pound, a difference of 9 1/2 
cents. By the time shrinkage, “off sorts,” 
etc., had been deducted, however, the cost 
per clean pound to the manufacturer of the 
wool he wanted was 41.32 cents for the 
American fleece and 44.69 cents for the im- 
ported, a difference of only 3.37 cents It 
may have cost the foreign grower a little 
more to prepare his fleece, but he more than 
recovered this in the higher price he sold it 
for 

lf American growers were in a position to 
understand a little better the needs of the 
manufacturer and the reasons for his prefer- 
ence for properly graded and packed fleeces, 
they would unquestionably be much more 
willing to alter their methods. The bulletin 
of the Department of Agriculture already 
mentioned gives in considerable detail much 
information on these points. It also sug- 
gests 15 rules for the woolgrower which, it 


I 


is said, no one can afford to neglect if he is 
1 


at all solicitous of the reputation of his clip 


These rules are: 


I \dhere to a settled policy of bree g 
type of sheep suitable to the locality 

2. Sack lambs’, ewes’, wethers’, and all buck or 
very oily fleeces separately If the bucks or part 
of the ewes or wethers have wool of widely differ 
ent kind from the remainder of the flock, sl 
such separately and put the wool in separate s 
so marked 

3. Shear all black sheep at one time, prefet 
last, and put the wool in separate sacks 

4. Remove and sack separately all tags, and the 
allow no tag discount upon the clip as a 

5. Have slatted floors in the holding px 

6. Use a smooth, light. and hard glazed (pr 
ably paper) twine 

7. Securely knot the string on each flee 

8. Turn sacks ng side o ind k 
before filling 

9. Keep wool dt it all times 

10. Make the brands on the sheep as sm 


possible and use a branding material that will not 
scour out 
11. Know the grade and value of vour wool an‘ 


price it accordingly 
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12, Do not sweat sheep excessively before 
shearing. 

13. Keep the corral sweepings out of the wool 

14. Do not sell the wool before it is grown. 

1] ey] ‘ fe-1) ac iT 

15. When all these rules are followed place your 
personal brand or your name upon the bags or 
bales 


GREAT BRITAIN PURCHASES INDIGO 
CROP 


From Manchester (Eng.) Guardian) 

In order to mitigate the effects of th 
shortage of indigo for dyeing purposes 
caused by the present war, and also to pre- 
vent any speculative holding-up of natural 
indigo, our Government, it is officially an- 
nounced, have acquired the greater part of 
the crop of natural indigo now coming for- 
ward for the use of dye users in the United 
Kingdom. British dye-using firms desirous 
of participating in this supply are asked to 
make early application to the Government's 
brokers, Messrs. Lewis and Peat, 6 Mincing 
Lane, FE. C., who will furnish further partic- 
ulars, and who are instructed to allocate the 
amount available among bona-fide users of 
dyes as nearly as may be in accordance with 
their requirements, at prices just sufficient 
to cover the cost of acquisition by the Gov- 
ernment and the expenses of distribution. 
Priority will be given to Government con- 
tractors, and no application will be enter- 
tained from dealers other than commission 
buyers acting on behalf of dye users. The 


1 
i 


relief which this will give to the textile in- 
dustries of Lancashire and Yorkshire is very 
substantial 

The supply of natural indigo comes chiefly 
from India. In the year 1914 we imported 
594,944 | 
467,448 Ibs. valued at $268,221 in 1913, and 


861,476 lbs. valued at $483,512 in 1912. The 


bs. valued at S&8go0,I10, as against 


import for the last month of the vear was 


243,600 Ibs. valued at $523,814; in January 


514,752 lbs. valued at $1,279,958; and in 
February 767,648 lbs. valued at $1,868,630 
We have thus got 561,050 Ibs. already this 
year—far more than we usually take in a 
vear—and the value has been no less than 
$3,148,597. This is a striking indication of 
the great rise there has been in prices 
through the absence of the competition of 
the German synthetic product. 


It will be interesting to add official import 
figures in reference to coal tar dyes, as 
showing the quantities we require at ordi- 
nary times. In 1913 we imported 6,811,056 
Ibs. of alizarine and anthracene dyestuffs, 
31,699,024 Ibs. of aniline and naphthalene 
dyestuffs, 2,675,568 lbs. of synthetic indigo, 
and 17,360 Ibs. of other kinds. In Ig14, 
when these supplies were cut off for several 
months, our imports were as follows: Aliz- 
arine and anthracene dyestuffs, 3,496,640 
lbs.; aniline and naphthalene dyestuffs, 21,- 
545,328 lbs.; synthetic indigo, 1,737,792 Ibs. ; 
other coal tar dyestuffs, 2,128 lbs. 


SHODDY IN WOOLEN FABRICS 
BY K. B. LAMB, CH. E 
The determination of shoddy in a woolen 
fabric presents a different problem. At pres- 
ent there are no known methods by which a 





FIG, I 


quantitative determination can be made, and 
is is sometimes impossible even to deter- 
mine its presence or absence. Negative re- 
sults obtained by all known tests do not 
necessarily mean that shoddy is not present. 
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This is not difficult to understand when we 
remember that shoddy is wool and the fact 
that it has been reclaimed from old woolen 
fabrics is the orly difference between it and 
the new wool used. 

The only basis we have for a differentia- 
tion is through any change the fiber may 
have undergone during reclamation. There- 
fore the most logical method of examination 
is by means of the microscope for we can 
thus examine the fiber itself and note the 
changes that have taken place. In reclaim- 
ing the wool the rags are pulled apart in ma- 
chines, and hackled and combed until the 
fibers are in a condition for re-spinning. 
They are subjected to a large amount of 
rough mechanical treatment in addition to 
the chemical treatment used to strip the 
color. We usually find the ends of the fibers 
macerated and torn. In some cases the 
fibers are split and the characteristic scales, 
which are always found on fresh wool fibers, 
are partially removed. 

In the three accompanying photomicro- 


graphs (made by the author) these condi- 


tions can easily be seen, the enlargement be- 
ing to 150 diameters. In Figs. 1 and 2 the 
fiber ends are macerated, and in Fig. 2 the 
fibers are split and frayed out. The charac- 
teristic wool scales, shown at Fig. 3, are 
lacking in Figs. 1 and 2. The three photo- 
micrographs show in an excellent nianner the 
appearance of shoddy and new wool under 
the microscope. When conditions like these 
are encountered we know that shoddy ‘s 
present, as new wool fibers always have 
clearly cut ends and uninjured scales. 

Sometimes, however, when very high 
grades of shoddy are used, obtained from 
waste yarn, or loosely woven goods, in 
which little rough mechanical treatment is 
necessary to obtain the fibers ready for spin- 
ning, the ends are not macerated and frayed 
out and the scales are intact. In a case like 
this it is impossible to say whether shoddy is 
present. 

When fibers are found with ends torn and 
frayed, as in the accompanying photomicro- 
graphs, it is possible to state definitely that 
shoddy is present. 

Even if we do determine its presence quali- 


tatively, it is a fact, as explained, that it is 
impossible by any known method to discover 
how much shoddy is contained in a fabric. 
This being the case, it is evidence that it 
would be impossible to enforce a pure fabric 
law where enforcement depended upon de- 
termining the amount of shoddy in wool 
goods. 

Suppose, for example, that a tariff law was 
passed which stated that all fabrics contain- 
ing over a certain per cent. of shoddy should 
be taxed a certain amount. This would 
sound reasonable and workable perhaps to a 
layman. But how are we going to deter- 
nine if the percentage of shoddy is above, 
below, Or anywhere near that allowed? At 
present “it can’t be done,” and therefore any 
law which is based upon any such provision 
is impossible of enforcement. 


RUSSIA’S DYE TROUBLES 


From the Manchester Guardian 


It was announced some time ago that a 
company had been formed in Russia for the 
manufacture of coal-tar colors, almost the 
whole of the capital ($1,250,000) being sub- 
scribed by the dyers and printers in the 
country. It will be some time, of course, be- 
fore the new undertaking will be in a posi- 
tion to supply any dyestuffs, and meanwhile 
the position with regard to colors in Russia 
is likely to grow much worse. The Union of 
Russian Cloth Manufacturers has just sent 
out inquiry forms to its members with a view 
to ascertaining their more pressing requ.ire- 
ments, and it is intended, as soon as these 
are known, to attempt to make purchases on 
a cooperative basis in Switzerland, Italy and 
Sweden. It is proposed to send a represen- 
tative abroad to secure dyestuffs and to re- 
port to what extent consumers at home can 
rely on regular deliveries in future. It is 
stated that stocks of all colors have fallen to 
very low levels, and that many important 
dyestuffs are exhausted. It is reported that 
among the first.companies to be affected by 
the Government decree just issued, enforc- 
ing the liquidation of enemy companies, is 
the Russian branch of the largest German 


color works, the Badische Anilin und Soda 
Fabrik. 


























INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
RAW SILKS BY ITS DEFECTS 


BY WARREN P. SEEM 








Winner of the First Prize Awarded by the Silk Associatlon 





of America 


(Continued from April.) 


Plate No. 5—Waste 






Sometimes you will find an accumulation 
of defects on the thread of which you are 
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PLATE 5 


doubtful whether they are waste or slugs; 
for uniformity call all such defects, of any 
a length, when they are twisted in or matted 
together tight, slugs; all loose formations on 


Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 





the thread or spreading out in all directions 
and not loops or bad throws, call waste. 
These defects are very troublesome 
about one-third break out in 
They run about as 
grades of silk: 


and 
throwing 


follows in the various 


Grand Double Extra .... Oo 
Double Beetle. ci ce adie oO 
Pos osk cot ne ce oe od 10 to 20 





PLATE 6 
Plate 7—Slugs 
Best No. 1 to Extra.... 20 to 30 


Best, A} wanciauatrees 4 30 to 60 
Pe Oe oe em cae cals 60 to I00 
ORO oe Ee a bos ecackcans .100 to 15¢ 
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The larger ones are found mostly in the 


lower grades of raw. 
Plate No. 6—Nibs 
Call small slugs about the size of a raw 
knot or slightly larger a nib; if there are two 
nibs close together and when they are large 





PLATE 7 


The idea is to 
call those that will not show on the thread 
when thrown nibs and those that are large 
and will show, slugs. 


or oblong call them slugs. 


Threads that have a 
number of slugs on them and are large also 
The the fol- 
wing on the various grades of raw: 


Double 


call a slug. nibs show about 
l 


Grand 


extra... Of @ 
eS 20 to _ 30 
a ec i ois airy 30 to 50 
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Best No. 1 to Extra.... 50 to 100 
oe eee ee ee ee 200 to 300 
RO BIR ids womens tomes 300 to 400 


This is one of the defects that seems to 
appear more numerous in hard nature silks. 
As they are small they rarely show in the 
finished cloth, except on high-class goods 
and then only when they are very numerous 
Practically none of these are removed in 








PLATE 8 


throwing. They are counted in the quality 
numbered so as to maintain its relative value 


as is explained under the proper head. 
Plate No. 7—Slugs 
Call small slugs about the size of a raw 
knot or slightly larger a nib; if there are two 
nibs close together and when they are large 
or oblong call them slugs. The idea is to 
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call those that will not show on the thread 
when thrown, nibs, and those that are large 


and will show, slugs. Threads that have a 
number of slugs on them and are large, also 
call slugs. The slugs show about as follows 


on the various grades of raw: 


Grand Double Extra... 0 to 30 
a 30 to 50 
a eer 50 to 8o 
Jest No. I to Extra ... 80 to 120 
MeN BSS waneed és 120 to 200 
errr 
ETO FD. T/2 2c icsccsivensss 400 to 600 


This defect shows up about twice as large 
in the dyed state. As they are generall) 
glued together firmly not more than 5 per 
cent. are removed in throwing. 


Plate No. 8—Loops 


Sometimes you will have a break without 

any apparent cause, but on closer examina- 
tion you will notice one of the cocoon fibers 
longer than the rest, as shown at C: 
This invariably is due to the loop doubling 
up in the cleaners and breaking down the 
thread; call such breaks loops. You will also 
find them in other breaks when also enter 
same. Only the large loops are caught in 
the cleaners and those shown on quality re- 
port do not nearly represent those in the silk. 
They are of such size that they not only 
cause the silk to be unclean, but also affect 
the strength of the thread and must be con- 
sidered a serious defect. They run about as 
follows on the following grades of silk: 


Grand Double Extra oto 5 
po eee 5 to 10 
PRE aden wawetw sa us’ 10 to 20 
3est No. 1 to Extra .... 20 to 30 
ge Peer eee 30 to 45 
POD GSB. os ive oh ce 45 to 60 


STOCKS OF WOOL IN MANUFACTURERS’ 
HANDS 


From Commerce Reports 


The first inquiry made by the Department 
of Agriculture as to stocks of wool held by 
manufacturers on January 1 resulted in re- 
plies from manufacturers whose total pur- 
chases in amounted to 158,169,000 


1914 
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pounds of wool (raw equivalent). Their 
stocks on January I, 1915, amounted to 39,- 
995,000 pounds, which equals 25.3 per cent. 
of their purchases last year. Their stocks 
on January I, 1914, were 22,933,000 pounds. 
The manufacturers reporting had, therefore, 
in the aggregate, nearly 75 per cent. more 
wool on January I, 1915, than on January 1, 
1914. 


ENGLISH NOTES 


By Our Regular English Correspondent 


After long delay and many uncertainties 
the state-supported British Dyes, Ltd., has 
into total available 

exceeding $7,000,000, pro- 


ushered life with 
means slightly 


vided as to 43 per cent. by the general body 


been 


of consumers and the remainder out of the 
national purse. The good will of highly in- 
fluential customers like the Bradford Dyers’ 
and the Printers’ Associations has 
been secured by finally abandoning the obli- 


Calico 


gation to buy exclusively from the company 
during a specified term of years. No at- 
tempt can be made to forecast the ultimate 
future of this great experiment. What can 
be taken for certain is that the British pro- 
duction of dyes will be largely increased. 
Three or four color makers working not 
upon the largest scale, have hitherto pro- 
duced some 7,000 or more tons of dye per 
annum at a satisfactory rate of profit. But 
there is a consumption within this country of 
about 23,000 tons per annum, valued $11,- 
000,000 at least. In such colors as it can 
supply the new concern will have first call 
upon this eminently useful body of business. 
While the intentions of the men in 
charge remain unknown, it is manifest that 
every consideration impels them to give first 
attention to the dyes that are most largely 
used and they may be expected to concen- 


exact 


trate upon colors suitable for the widest 
range of circumstances before troubling 


with such as have only limited and occa- 
sional use. Every dyer has been more or 
less in the habit of working with far more 
kinds of color than are indispensably needed 
to give the shade and fastness required. The 
practice has been wasteful in the dye house 
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where stores of unused dyes have hung on 
hand for years. Presumably it is not eco- 
nomical for color works to be making sev- 
eral kinds where one would serve and from 
its special situation the new concern should 
have a good chance to devise all-round 
colors and book orders for them that would 
enable the manufacture to be carried out on 
a large scale. 

There are dyers favorable to making the 
new concern still more of a cooperative sup- 
ply company and who would agree to pass 
all their orders through its agency if the 
company would supply all makes. Such a 
development may not be easy to effect, al- 
though there are consumers who think it 
would be to their advantage and to that of 
the official concern. British Dyes, Ltd., 
stands in a peculiar position, having been 
banned by influential persons of all shades of 
opinion. The most celebrated scientists can 
see ruin yawning for it. The protectionists 
say that the effort can lead to no good. The 
strait sect of free-traders condemn it as a 
trust, a fraud and an ignominious surrender 
of principle. On the other hand the textile 
people who look upon the affair as a com- 
mercial proposition are distinctly hopeful 
and cheerful about its future. 


Official intervention in respect of the dye 
supply is bound to have its effects upon 
patent law reform. We have a law which 
nominally enables patents to be voided if the 
manufacture under them is done mainly or 
exclusively abroad. The working of that 
law has been a disappointment to those who 
expected to see new industries founded as 
the consequence of its operation. Now that 
a war has opened all eyes to the results that 
may follow from not having within the coun- 
try a supply of indispensable material like 
dyestuff, the need for insisting upon the ef- 
fective working of patents is intensified. It 
is not clear, however, that any form of 
words can make the working of the patent 
effective if the owner is disposed to place ob- 
stacles in the way. To put a hypothetical 
case, a patentee might import an article 95 
per cent. manufactured and perform the re- 
maining operation here; an operation trans- 
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forming the article into an-undeniably new 
and different state. Or, in another event, he 
might carry on 95 per cent. of the manufac- 
ture here and, for the purpose of complet- 
ing the article, import the only vital ingredi- 
ent from elsewhere. In either case the re- 
sult might be to deprive the country of alter- 
native supplies as effectually as though there 
were no compulsory working clause upon 
the statutes. In England, since August last, 
the difficulty of obtaining supplies of goods 
covered by German and Austrian patents 
has been met by grants of licenses. Manu- 
facturers who could show a public need for 
the articles in question and would undertake 
to manufacture a certain minimum quantity 
at a specified price, and would further pay a 
royalty of reasonable amount to the paten- 
tee, have obtained leave to make use of ene- 
mies’ patents. The suggestion has been of- 
fered that this method, or some adaptation 
of it, affords a hopeful means of securing a 
law providing that patents of marked utility 
may be fully used within the country. To 
become effective the arrangement would ob- 
viously have to apply to patents held by na- 
tional subjects, if operated in part abroad. 
The question of whether and in what circum- 
stances the system ought to be applicable to 
patents indiscriminately is an interesting one 
for discussion. If it could be demonstrated 
that patents were used on any large scale to 
block industry and prevent progress, a radi- 
cal departure might be worth serious 
thought. It cannot, however, be professed 
that the upshot is easy to foresee. Not 
every judge is qualified to do perfect justice 
between conflicting industrial claims. Paten- 
tees should not suffer from fuller exploita- 
tion of their inventions if adequately paid. 
If they, however, did suffer in practice and 
were driven to shun patents and prefer 
secret processes, they would be forced into 
courses that have sometimes been thought 
hurtful to public interest at large. A bene- 
ficent patent law is supposed in England to 
have done much for American industry and 
to have promoted it at a time when the Eng- 
lish law was in a backward state. However, 
there are at least two valuations set upon the 
advantage of patenting by English engineers 
and inventors of experience. 
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A group of chemists and experts upon ex- 
plosives have been pressing the Government 
to declare raw cotton contraband, but with- 
The argument goes that Ger- 
many and Austria must require for the 
manufacture of explosives about half as 
much cotton as has been normally imported 
hitherto, and that it is inconsistent to treat 
cotton more leniently than copper. It is 
contended by the whole chorus that it is im- 
practicable to use cotton rags as a base for 
explosives. According to one of their num- 
ber, a works manager confronted with a bale 
of mixed cotton articles would, if he were 
sensible, resign rather than attempt to use 
them for nitro-cellulose. It may be, how- 
ever, that greater risks are accepted in war 
time and it is evident that some papermak- 
ers manage to render used cotton fairly 
pure. The consumption of raw cotton by 
manufacturers of explosives is said to be in- 
creasing the price of that material, but tex- 
tile industry is affected perhaps as much by 
the consumption of acids. Sulphuric and 
nitric acids are used also to make explosives 
like picric acid (lyddite) and T. N. T. (trini- 
trotoluene) into which no cotton enters. 
With sulphuric acid selling at three times 
peace prices, every commodity into which 


out success. 


sulphuric enters is made dearer. 

The inclusion of raw wool in the British 
list of contraband is supposed, by clearing 
the air a little, to have facilitated the issue of 
licenses for the export of wool to Amreica 
and other neutral countries. 

* * * 


As wool from the soil it should 
contain elements valuable for the improve- 
ment of land and in view of the greater scar- 
city of nitrates some attention has been paid 
to the use of waste wool as a fertilizer. 
Farmers have not been in the habit of pay- 
ing highly encouraging prices for wool 
manures, but fruit and hop growers have 
shown some preference for wool residues. 
The most valuable principle is of course the 
nitrogen which is found to be more abun- 
dant in waste from new wool than in waste 
accumulated in pulling old cloth. Wool- 
combers describe as shoddy the short ends 
that fall through their cards and such waste 


comes 
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as this may have 12 to 15 per cent. of nitro- 
gen, as against the 5 to 10 per cent. in 
refuse of the rag machines. The actual con- 
tent of nitrogen is not, however, the only 
feature of moment. The waste should be in 
a condition to decompose easily and unless 
it is finely divided decomposition does not 
occur quickly enough to suit farm needs. 
The nitrogen forms nitrates and the rem- 
nant of the wool supplies a tilth useful in as- 
sisting the soil to retain moisture. Ideally 
the waste should be used near the point of 
its production in order to save freight. In 
England a good deal is sent to hop fields 
over two hundred miles distant and some is 
exported to France, if not further. 
* K * 

The greater part of the new crop of Indian 
indigo has been bought in by the British 
Government for distribution to consumers 
at cost-price with a small addition for ex- 
Upon this supply contractors to the 
Government first call. Urgent in- 
quiries were sent some time ago to Jamaica 
to know the extent of the local resources of 
fustic and the absence of any further steps 
seems to argue the presence of a sufficiency 
for all needs. Nothing has been heard, how- 
ever, of an investigation into the supply of 


penses. 
have 


logwood, of which the quantity is presum- 
Jamaica furnishes the 
main quantity and largely in the form of ex- 
tract. It appears from local complaints that 
sellers of this dyewood are receiving some 


ably inexhaustible. 


30 to 40 per cent. less for their produce than 
two years ago and that the producers are in 
effect at the mercy of one organization. 
K * K 

In the exports of the chief lines of textiles 
to the United States there is a noticeable 
uniformity in the rate of decrease. Taking 
quantities as the basis, and comparing the 
first quarters of this year and last year, it 
appears that just about 60 per cent. of last 
year’s business has been done in cotton yarn 
and goods, worsteds and stuffs, jute piece 
goods and linen yarn and goods. The cir- 
cumstances of the producing industries are 
so far unlike as to this substantial 
agreement of experience somewhat remark- 


make 


There are notable exceptions to the 


able. 
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general rule in worsted yarn in which some 
85 per cent. of last year’s business has been 
done, despite the embargo upon the export 
of crossbred qualities. In carded woolen 
fabrics the export is 45 per cent. of last year’s 
and in carpets shipments are actually larger 
than in the first three months of 1914. Last 
vears’ business in jute rovings for cotton 
bagging and jute yarn has tailed away nearly 
to nothing. The general decline of 40 per 
cent. is perhaps the reflection of the condi- 
tions of American business. Of the materials 
concerned some are cheap and abundant and 
others dear and scarce, while others again 
are the subject of restrictions upon export. 
The goods are made by mills, some of which 


are in want of orders while ‘others cannot 
cope with their work. 
Exports U. K OS 
Three Months January-March 
IQI4 1915 
Cotton yarn ; .. lbs. 1,772,500 1,125,700 
Cotton piece goods yds. 19,396.900 11,823,500 
Worsted yarn . bs 390,300 330,500 
Woolen tissues -assee WOR. 22st seo 1,048,000 
Worsteds and stuffs .... yds. 10,063,800 6,260,700 
RES. oc ccavcccas Oh: 9S 135,100 151,200 
Spun silk yarn ..... ae 195,225 148,040 
All-silk broadstuffs .. yds 88,088 41,114 
Mixed silk broadstuffs..vds 462,159 203,923 
CN ig a ck ua Nes lbs 764,500 51,800 
Jute piece goods .. yds. 19,158,800 11,832,300 
Linen yarn 2 ws ce 788,800 495,200 
Linen piece goods ..... yds. 36,742,200 19,806,400 
* * 


No pronounced changes are to be chron- 
icled in the condition of trade. Business in 
cotton goods does not improve fast enough 
for the liking of weaving manufacturers. 
Spinners of Egyptian qualities are passing 
through an unprofitable time. The military 
orders for cottons are large enough to be 
appreciated and to make an important differ- 
ence to particular concerns, but they are far 
from making up for the loss of ordinary 
business. Sandbags made of coarse cotton 
yarn instead of jute are a new thing in the 
army supply trade. Drills for tunics and 
overalls, Bedford cord for breeches, cotton 
haversacks, waistbelts, cartridge belts and 
scabbards continue to be made on a large 
British needs for 


scale. It is evident that 


woolen and worsted cloth have been over- 
taken for the present and the new business 
comes from the Allies 








Most manufacturers feel the pinch of labor 
and means are continually being devised for 
freeing more men from the mill. Women are 
being initiated into mén’s jobs for the dura- 
tion of the war and in many directions wages 
of young people are going up. As much as 
$5.76 a week is being paid to spinners’ 
piecers in some worsted mills. The ques- 
tion of how to find work and wages for the 
people no longer exists; the problem is to 
find people for the work. A number of Bel- 
gium refugees are taking part in the produc- 
tion of woolens and flannel. 


Pa * * 


Puttees are articles borrowed from the 
example of the Indian army and first came 
into prominence in the war in South Africa. 
They are long narrow strips of cloth or knit 
fabric wound spirally round the leg from 
ankle to knee which gives support to the 
muscles and are a protection against mud 
and thorns. Puttees have not been an un- 
trenches of 
Flanders where they have been replaced by 


qualified success in the wet 
loose wading boots. Many cases of so-called 
frostbite are attributed to the constriction of 
the leg caused by puttees which have shrunk 
Shaped knit 


puttees as an improvement on strips of plain 


around the limbs of the wearer. 


cloth have been produced for several years 
past and they present a neater appearance 
in wear. Many English manufacturers are 
anxious to article after a 
method patented by a German, Tenfel, which 
is apparently the same that has been used 
for making elastic surgical bandages. Yarn 
of abnormally hard twist is employed and 
the fabric is woven with alternate threads of 
right and left hand twist. An open struc- 
ture is used and the twist is sufficient to 
bend the threads right and left and close the 
intertices. The system would seem to in- 
volve special tensioning in the loom and in 
wear fabrics of the kind are perhaps less 
likely to strangle the bloodvessels when wet. 


produce the 


—_—— 


In the last four years the total exports of 
cotton-cloth from Great Britain to all coun- 
tries was as follows: 1910, 6,018,454,000 
yds.; 1911, 6,653,613,000 yds.; 1912, 6,912,- 
919,700 vds.; 1913, 7,075.558,400 yds. 
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A HAND BOOK OF WEAVES 


By G. H. OELSNER, Director of the Weaving Schoo! at 
Werdau. 
This Series began in July, 1911 


(Translated and Revised by Samuel S. Dale.) 


The diayonal effect at Fig. 1795 results 
from a 3 light 3 dark pattern in warp and 


Fig. 1799 shows the color effect resulting 
from a transposition of the same weave ac- 
cording to the motif shown at Fig. 936. 

Mixed effects are obtained by the use of 
single and isolated threads of one color ia 
the pattern. The color and weave pattern 
must not begin and end together, but must 


0860000 
#8 8980000 


FIG. 1789 
filling. Very attractive designs can be pro- 
duced by a regular transposition of this 
weave. Thus the color effect at Fig. 1798 
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results from a 3 light 3 dark pattern and the 
transposition of the weave in plain weave 
crder as shown at Fig. 1797. 


Copyright, 1915, by Samuel S. 


FIG. 1792 


FIG. 1791 
be different in size so as to bring the colors 
successively on all the different shafts and 
picks of the weave draft. 
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FIG. 1810 


Two patterns of this kind are shown at 
Figs. 1800 and 1805; each has a 2 light 1 
dark pattern in warp and filling. The former 
Dale 
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is an 8-shaft, the latter a 16-shaft crepe 
weave. 

A very attractive line of patterns can be 
made by combining a 2 up 2 down basket, 
Fig. 1801, with the weave shown at Fig. 
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FIG. 1799 
FIG. 1801 FIG 1802 
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FIG. 1818 
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i802. Fig. 1804 is the color effect resulting 
from a combination of these two weaves in 
broken 4-leaf twill order as shown at Fig. 
1803. 

In Figs. 1809 and Ig1o the dark spots in 
the light stripes are larger than those in Fig. 
1804. An examination of the weaves and 
corresponding color patterns will show the 
method of producing them. 
the spots arranged in pointed form; Fig. 
1810, in 6-leaf satin order. 


Fig. 1809 shows 
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FIG. 1807 
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dark 1 light, total 8; the weave is shown at 
Fig. 1&+#7. 

This style of design can be greatly varied 
by rearranging the drawing-in draft and fill- 
ing weave; an example is shown at Fig. 1819 
in which the color effect results from the 
weave at Fig. 1817 with the color pattern 
and drawing-in draft at Fig. 1819. The 
method of rearranging the picks of Fig. 1817 
is shown at the right of Fig. 1819. 

Streaked or spotted effects with a 1 dark 
1808 
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FIG. 1805 


With a 3 up 3 down basket weave, Fig. 
i811, the spots are produced by inserting the 
weave shown at Fig. 1812. Fig. 1813 shows 
the effect cbtained by arranging the two 
weaves in 
Fig. 1814. 
according 
1815. 

Another class of designs is illustrated at 
Fig. 1818, in which the warp and filling pat- 
tern is 1 light 1 dark 1 light 2 dark 1 light | 


checkerboard order, as shown at 
Fig. 1816 shows them arranged 
to the accompanying motif, Fig 


! light pattern in warp and filling are pro- 
duced in the following manner: 

A 4-leaf warp twill is first drafted over the 
pattern area. The risers are removed fo°* 
certain distances from a dark warp thread, 
throwing the thread on the back in a 1 up 3 
Gown order. This causes the light threads 
on either side to approach each other and 
make a more pronounced streak of the light 
shade in the cloth. Figs. 1820 and 1821 illus 
trate the method and the effect produced. 
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WOOL GOODS IN GOLDEN SQUARE IN WAR 
TIME 


asional Correspondent) 


London, April 25, 1915. 

Those American who come to 
Golden Square, London, to buy may be in- 
terested to know how matters are progress- 
ing in woolen circles in London, and to learn 
how the war is affecting the trade from the 
selling end. 

Most of the warehouses are naturally 
quiet. The trade in mufti is at a very low 
ebb, and it is only the little business in khaki 
which is being done on the officers’ account, 
which enables the woolen merchant to keep 
going. 

Most of the largest West End houses 
were heavily hit by the war. The debts ow- 
ing by tailoring houses in Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, Russia and most of the neu- 
tral:countries of Europe constituted a very 
large amount, and the embarrassment caused 
to merchanting houses was considerable. In 
addition to debts owing, many London 


buyers 


houses were just preparing to ship their win- 
ter consignments. 

August is usually the busiest month of the 
season for getting off the winter parcels to 


the Continent of Europe. As the orders 
come in they are usually cut off and laid 
aside in the basement to wait the delivery 
time and in order that a large consignment 
may be made to save expenses of freight, 
etc. These lengths were thus thrown on the 
hands of the merchants and have had to be 
sold for what they will fetch. The conti- 
nental taste is somewhat different from the 
English, so that these lengths would not 
reach anything like cost prices on this side. 
The result of all this is to throw merchants 
back upon the favor of manufacturers for ex- 
tended credit, for the merchant has had to 
be frank and tell the manufacturer that he 
could not pay, and the manufacturer has had 
to wait. In some instances the merchant has 
been able to obtain the assistance of the 
Government and get an advance of fifty per 
cent. of his debts granted in order to tide 
him over the.period of difficulty. 
Manufacturers have felt the pinch keenly, 


for they have losses of their own to shoulder, 
while at the same time they have been 
obliged to do what-they can for their mer- 
chant friends, 

Khaki and all war goods have been sold 
on quite new terms, known as the “net and 
net” system. The War Office pays for all 
supplies as soon as they are passed and they 
estimate all fabrics on the 36 inch measure 
basis. Consequently manufacturers have 
sold to the trade on the same terms, so that 
both merchant and tailor have had to pay 
net cash in 14 days and get only 36 inches 
to the yard in place of the usual 37 and a 
quarter yard in ten yards. What this inno- 
vation will lead to no one knows, but it is 
affirmed that manufacturers will never want 
to revert to the old system of 38 inches and 
the long credit. These are some of the 
problems which are being discussed, and it 
is felt that the present opportunity is one 
which may never recur. All these little 
grievances of past years will most likely 
come up for settlement when the woolen in- 
dustry resorts to its long promised threat to 
put its house in order. 

The staffs of most of the houses have been 
reduced enormously. This because most of 
the young men have enlisted in the army or 
navy, and partly because the merchants 
could not afford to keep them. There is 
nothing to do in these times and the enlist- 
ment has removed the necessity of getting 
rid of the warehousemen. Many agents are 
also hard hit. In times such as these the 
characters of manufacturers are revealed. 
There have been numerous instances of 
manufacturers getting rid of agents who 
have represented them faithfully and effi- 
ciently for many long years. Now that they 
can get all the orders they require for khaki, 
the agent is either told to go or being heid 
up for want of something to sell, and the 
manufacturer shuts him out from participa- 
tion of any of the little profits which accrue 
from contracts. It must not be assumed 
that this is done in all cases. There are 
many manufacturers who are giving their 
agents full commission on all Government 
orders, realizing that the agent must live, 
and that the time will come when they will 
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again require an agent, and also when they 
will have to face the music of the merchant 
customer, who is usually very true to the 
man who sells him the goods 

Business was never so difficult. The long 
dates given for delivery, the difficulty of 
knowing whom to trust, the trouble in get- 
ting dyewares, especially blues, the constant 
rise in the price of raw material and the con- 
sequent rise in prices of finished goods, all 
tend to make life full of trouble. 

Meanwhile Golden Square goes on in its 
old way. The new buildings are nearing 
completion. The magnificent warehouse of 
A. Gagniere & Co. will be finished by the 
time the spring season has begun. This is 
about the finest woolen warehouse now in 
London. Then there are the new offices in 
Grafton House at the corner where the old 
Ronveau Hotel used to stand. These are 
now finished. On the other -ide of the 
Square, where it backs on Warwick Street, 
there is a big batch of warehouses coming 
down in order that new ones may take their 
place. Close by is the colossal new Hotel 
being erected by The Strand Hotel Com- 
pany. So that visitors to Golden Square will 
see changes when they come again. 

Many of the offices of the German buyers, 
some of them quite palatial in their way, are 
being let to other firms, as the landlords 
were not getting their rent for them. The 
jurnishings in some of these offices cost 
large sums and one wonders if the German 
buyers will ever come to Golden Square 
again. Many of these buyers were personal 
friends of the manufacturers and agents, and 
they are not blamed for the war, but on the 
contrary are objects of sincere sympathy as 
being the victims of the conflagration. 


LICENSES TO WORK ENEMIES’ PATENTS 


From Manchester Guardian 


The “Law Journal,” dealing with the re- 
port of the British Patent Office, expresses 
satisfaction that in the sphere of law, bellig- 
erency is not allowed to supersede the reg- 
ular comity of nations. Licenses have been 
granted, 172 for patents, 21 for trade marks, 
and one for design, to suitable applicants. to 


manuiacture certain goods patented by alien 
enemies, but which are essential to the na- 
tion’s trade, on condition that a royalty is 
paid to the Public Trustee. The ultimate 
destination of these royalties is to be con- 
sidered by the Board of Trade at the conclu- 
sion of the war. 


LIME IN SHEEP DIP 


Berkhamsted, Eng., 
8th April, 1915 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Dear Sir:—On page 594 of your March 
issue you reprint some information with re- 
gard to sheep dips in Uruguay which you 
state to have been supplied at your request 
by the United States Consul in Montevideo. 

Whilst we are glad to note the statement 
to the effect that Cooper’s dip (of which we 
are the manufacturers and sole proprietors) 
is the dip most widely used in Uruguay, we 
would ask your leave to correct the asser- 
tion that Cooper’s dip contains lime and to- 
bacco, for neither of these ingredients enter 
into its decomposition in the least degree. 

There is confirmation of this fact in your 
issue for May, 1914, where you published an 
analysis of our powder dip made by an Aus- 
tralian Government official, which shows no 
trace of either lime or tobacco. 

The evil effect of lime upon the wool fiber 
is widely and generally understood and 
appreciated. 

We may add that we are taking steps, 
through our branch house in Montevideo, to 
request the United States Consul to correct 
this statement of his which we regard as 
seriously reflecting upon our preparation. 

We feel that, in fairness, you will be 


good 


enough to give this letter of ours as promi- 
nent a position in the columns of your Jour- 


nal as you gave to the statement which it is 
so important to us to have corrected. 
Yours very faithfully, 
William Cooper & Nephews 

Nearly all of the imported cotton con- 
sumed in this country is Egyptian, which is 
used principally for mercerizing and in the 
manufacture of thread, knit goods and lace. 





Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile 


matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 


concisely as possible. 


Questions should be stated as briefly and 


markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be 
accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the 
cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


WORKING CLAUSE IN THE PATENT LAW 


Editor Textile World Record: 

You are evidently in error in supposing that the 
German working clause acts to enforce manufac- 
turing. The most perfunctory working of a patent 
satisfies the German conditions. The manufac- 
ture of two or three pieces a year is quite suffi- 
cient Arbeiter (2476). 


The efficiency of the working clause in 
Germany is shown, not only by the develop- 
ment of German industries based on patents, 
but also by numerous cases in which German 
patents have been revoked because of non- 
working. Following are references to fif- 
teen such cases between 1881 and 1892, as 
reported by Brandon & Sons, patent agents, 
Paris, 1899: 


Patent office, Jan. 20, 1881. Patent 831, Kinder- 
mann (German). Gas engine. Revoked. No en- 
gine completed. No intention to build engine. 

Patent office, Dec. 14, 1882. Patent 3895, Miller 
& Diehl (United States). Sewing machines. Re- 
voked, Patentees imported machines from abroad 
but took no steps toward manufacturing in Ger- 
many 

Patent office, Feb. 7, 1884. Patents 6523, 7168 
and 12529, Reckendorfer (United States). Pencil 
holder. Revoked. Patentee had imported pencil 
holders from Germany on a large scale, but had 
not manufactured or taken any steps toward man 
ufacturing in Germany. 

Patent office, Feb. 11, 1886. Patents 21185, 21186 
and 21548, Borton & Willcox (United States) 
Sewing machine. Revoked. Patentees had im- 
ported a limited number of machines and had not 
manufactured in Germany, but had advertised will- 
ingness to grant licenses. The licenses offered 
were under restructions which imposed too great 
obligations on licenses 

Patent office, Jan. 6, 1887 
& Diehl (United States). Sewing machine shuttle. 
Revoked. Patentees had refused to grant a lic- 
ense: had imported 250,000 shuttles from abroad 
and had manufactured in Germany only 3,000 shut- 
tles. While it was held that it was not required 
that the whole of the home demand must be sup- 
plied by goods manufactured in Germany, the num- 
ber of shuttles made in Germany by the patentees 
was out of proportion with the demand 

Patent office, May 31, 1888. Patent 30147, Morin 
(French). Process and machines for making boot 


Patent 11392, Miller 


and shoe caps. Revoked No manufacture in 
Germany. Patentee advertised offer to grant lic- 
enses, but did not show that his offer was in good 
faith. 

Patent office, Oct. 4, 1888. Patent 20252, Clark 
(English). Regenerative gas lamp. Revoked. 
Parts manufactured in Germany, but no manufac- 
ture of complete lamp in Germany, and no show- 
ing of reasons why complete lamp could not have 
been made there 

Patent office, Oct. 11, 1888. Patent 14287. Jac- 
quemin-Verguet Aine Freres (France). Folding 
measuring rule. Revoked. No manufacture in 
Germany. Large importation. 

Patent office, Jan. 9, 1890. 
rolzheimer (German). Pencil 
Patentee had arranged to 
parts in Germany, but imported the important 
parts from abroad. Held that the patentee had 
not done all that he could have done. 

Patent office, Jan. 23, 1890. Patent 33790, Ford 
& Archer (English). Roofing material. Revoked. 
Patentee imported the material from abroad, 
claiming too limited a demand to warrant erection 
of a factory in Germany and also claimed other 
obstacles to its manufacture in Germany; also that 
they had offered, by advertisements, to grant lic- 
enses. Held that in case of a paying manufacture 
the obstacles to its manufacture must, in order to 
excuse non-working, be unsurmountable. 

Patent office, Feb. 12, 1891. Patent 23953, Baker 
(United States) Grinding machine. Revoked 
License granted to German to manufacture one 
size only, while machines of other sizes were im- 
ported in large quantities. The restricted license 
was held not to be sufficient. 

Patent office, Aug. 2. 1891. Patents 42951 and 
43369, Paine (United States). Shoe-lasting ma 
chine. Revoked. Patentee did nothing beyond 
offering license in brief advertisements 

Patent office, June 30, 1892. Patent 25513, Car- 
mont (English). Process of rolling wheel rims 
Revoked. No attempt beyond slight correspond- 
ence and brief advertisements to manufacture in 
Germany. Product imported into Germany. 

Patent office, June 13, 1895. Patents 32346, 32- 
586, 34575, 40857 and 42171, Mergenthaler (United 
States). Linotype machines. Revoked. Patent 
57318. National Typographic Company (United 
States). Linotype machines. Not revoked. The 
earlier patents were revoked because not manufac- 
tured in Germany. No importation into Germany 
Inventions covered by these patents had only been 
tried experimentally, even abroad. 

Patent office, Apr. 8, 1897.. Patent 


Patent 36077. Be- 
holder. Revoked 
manufacture certain 


55020, Von 
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Gooding & Ladd (United States). Lasting ma- 
chine. Revoked. Machines made under patent 
had proved unsatisfactory and had been supplanted 
by improved machines covered by later patents 
Held that the German industry had an interest in 
the revocation of the patent by reason of its broad 


scope. 


FLAT STRIPS ON A CARD 
Editor Textile World Record: 


What causes the flat strips on a card to be 
heavier when the front knife plate is set further 
away from the cylinder? Carder (2440). 

The flat stripes are heavier when the plate 
is further from the cylinder because more 
fibers adhere to the top as it raises from the 
cylinder when it reaches the edge of the 
plate; these fibers are taken off in the 
strips. If the plate is set close to the cyl- 
inder, more of these fibers adhere to the cyl- 
inder and are taken off by the doffer. 

Minto. 


There is much difference of opinion as to 
why the front knife plate is set further awa) 
irom the cylinder causing the strips to be 
heavier. This is « very ready method of in- 
creasing the weight of flat strips and is 
generally certain. It is generally supposed 
that, because of their greater length, long 
fibers will adhere to the teeth of the cylinder 
while the shorter fibers will adhere to the 
teeth of the flats. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, but that much good fiber is transferred 
to the flats and is then taken out as waste. 
On the other hand many short fibers adhere 
to the teeth of the cylinder and penetrate 
between the teeth better than the longer: 
fiber. To open out the front knife plate at 
the top would, therefore, take out not only 
a good proportion of short fibers, but also 
a good proportion of long ones. I do not 
recall ever having had a clear explanation as 
to the cause of this. 

One function of the flats is to take out 
the short fibers. As the flats leave the cylin- 
der the teeth of the flats can retain their 
hold on the short fibers and remove them 
when the top of the front knife plate is close 
to the cylinder. When the top of the plate 
is opened out there is more liberty given to 
the flats and they are able to take more cot- 
ton off the wire of the cylinder. It is also 
possible that the centrifugal force exerted 
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by the cylinder will allow the cotton to open 
out at that point and in this way allow the 
flats to take out more. 

There is also the question of air current. 
It is possible that the revolving of the cylin- 
der at a high speed will cause sufficient air 
current when the top of the plate is opened 
out, to throw the fibers nearer the edge of 
the knife and thus allow the flats to carry 
off more as strippings. Wasco. 


HOLES IN KNIT GOODS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


What is the heaviest yarn that can be knit on 
a 10-cut rib machine to good advantage, with 36- 
gauge needles and 24 gauge hook for cylinder and 
regular 36 gauge dial needles? I am trying to 
run 10 1/2 yarn and the goods appear full of holes. 
Can you suggest a remedy? I would also like to 
have you advise me as to the best way to set a 
knitting machine to get a good elastic fabric. 

Saxon (2443). 

It is my opinion that the hole in the sam- 
ple of knit goods submitted was caused by a 
knot in the yarn. The range of yarns that 
can properly be knit on a Io cut, latch 
needle rib frame, runs from a singe Ios to 
18s. I enclose sample swatch of 10s carded 
and 12s combed knit on a 10 cut frame with 
good results. We use 24 hook needle in 
the cylinder and 36 hook needle in the diai, 


6 gauge needles. Caliatura. 
“ db > 


BREAKING STRENGTH OF COTTON CLOTH 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Do you know of a table or rule for determining 


the strength of cotton cloth? I appreciate the 
fact that the count and number of yarn and the 
twist of same in the cloth must be considered to- 
gether with the finish in compiling a table of this 
kind. Canton (2441) 
The inquirer does not overrate the diffi- 
culty of laying down any working rule. 
Variations creep in at all points, beginning 
with the strength of the individual fibers, 
continuing with differences in the count and 
twist of the yarn, the sett and finish of the 
fabric and ending with the comparative 
moistness or dryness of the sample at the 
time of testing and the size of the sample 
tested. Experiments at the Manchester 
Testing House have shown that on one day 
a given sample of cotton drill shows nearly 
14 per cent. greater strength than upon an- 
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other. Thus with a relative atmospheric hu- 
midity of 44 the average breaking strain of 
the warp was 521 pounds and with humidity 
of 82 per cent. the breaking point was raised 
to 592 pounds. As a less difference than 
this one may be all-important it is obvious 
that no rule applicable to fabrics under all 
conditions could be worth laying down or 
worth relying upon. Rather than go into 
all the minute matters necessary to enable 
the strength to be calculated, it would be 
simpler to install a machine and let the re- 
sults speak for themselves. 

The breaking strains of fabrics must al- 
ways be variable, but at least there may be 
uniform conditions of test and it is evident 
that the results shown must depend upon 
these conditions. Broadly there are two 
recognized types of strength-testing ma- 
chines. The coiled-spring or Perreaux ma- 
chine is principally employed on the Con- 
tinent; the dead-weight or Goodbrand ma- 
chine in England. Both are made of two or 
more capacities to suit light and heavy fab- 
rics and the screw in the Goodbrand ma- 
chine is operated sometimes by hand and 
sometimes by power. Springs are objected 
to in certain quarters because of their lia- 
bility to weaken in use. 

In comparing breaking strains it is im- 
perative that the tests should be made upon 
samples of the same size, but in different 
quarters different gauges are specified. The 
respective Departments of the same Govern- 
ment do not in all cases agree as to the size. 
The vital point is not the total dimensions of 
the sample, but the dimensions between the 
jaws. Certain goods for the British Gov- 
ernment are to be tested 7 X 6 5/8 in. be- 
tween jaws, others 9 X 4 in., and so on, but 
there is probably no scientific basis for these 
disparities. In the view of those who con- 
duct searching tests very small discrepan- 
cies are regarded as important and it is in- 
sisted that no thread should be cut. The 
sample should be cut to a fraction above the 
required size and reduced by pulling away 
yarn from the sides until the exact dimen- 
sions are reached, thus ensuring that all the 
threads are gripped at both ends. To avoid 
atmospheric variations a constant humidity 
is preserved in the testing laboratory at 
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Manchester by the use of an air-condition- 
ing apparatus. Regent. 

I know of no textile analyst who has had 
the temerity to attempt to prepare a table or 
rule for the breaking strength of cotton 
cloth. There are so many possible com- 
binations and permutations among the large 
number of variables effecting the breaking 
strength of cotton cloth that it would be a 
very difficult undertaking to collect reliable 
information. 

Any rule for computing even approxi- 
mately such values would not be much better 
than a wild guess. Even the table for the 
breaking strength of cotton yarns of various 
counts are only rough approximation and 
should not be used by anyone in judging the 
quality of a yarn or in the preparation of 
specifications for it. Any attempt to extend 
this to woven fabrics would certainly be mis- 
leading.—Dr. D. E. Douty, Mgr., U. S. Cor- 
ditioning and Testing Co. 


CONSTRUCTION OF WOOL GOODS 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Could a 3 up 1 down weave be woven on a cam 
loom with 4 harness and 4 cams on the Crompton 
cam loom? The cams are in the center of loom in 
the bottom with treadles. 

My customers want 24, 28 and 32 ounce cassi- 
meres. To what size, weight per 20 yards, should 
the yarn be spun for warp and filling if I put 28 
ends per inch in the loom, and how wide should it 
be in the loom to make a firm piece of cloth, made 
of Northwest merino wool, 1 1/4 staple, the cloth 
to finish 56 inches wide. Huron (2442). 


There is no difficulty in weaving a 3-leaf 


twill on a loom fitted with four cams. One 
of the cams would remain idle, while the 
other three would be fitted for the particular 
3-leaf twill cesired. An excellent collection 
of 3-harness, weaves will be found in the 
Hand Book of Weaves, in the July, rgrr, 
issue of this magazine. 

We do not know of any collection of 
samples such as “Huron” wants. The way 
for him to get a collection is to keep samples 
of the fabrics he makes, along with a record 
of their construction, also to analyze the 
cloths made by other manufacturers, and 
keep a record of their construction with 
samples. Such a collection soon becomes 
so valuable to a mill that it should be kepz 
in a fire and burglar proof safe. The 
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“straight line” system of cloth analysis, 
which we have repeatedly explained, is the 
best. 

“Huron” fails to give the information 
necessary in order to judge to what size the 
yarn should be spun and how wide the 24 
ounce goods should be laid in the loom in 
order to make a firm piece of cloth. That 
depends on the weave used and the finish 
desired. The size of the yarn is calculated 
as follows, allowing 15 per cent for loss of 
weight and 10 per cent for shrinkage in 
length in finishing, 10 per cent for take-up 
of warp and filling in weaving, and a loom 
width of 67 inches: 

24 (ozs.) X .go (100 + 10) = 21.6. 
21.6 (ozs.) + .85 (100 + 15) = 2 
loom weight. 


.4 OZS., 


Assuming that the cloth is to be equally) 
divided between warp and filling, the size ot! 
the yarn is calculated in this way: 


67 (inches) XK 28 ends = 1876 ends warp. 
1876 — 90 (100 — 10) = 2084 yards warp 
varn. 
2084 (yds.) + 12.7 (ozs.) = 1.64 runs warp. 

As “Huron” wants 28 picks per inch in 
the loom, the filling yarn with the same take- 
up (10 per cent) would have to be the same 
size, 1.64 runs, in order to give 12.7 ounces 

of filling. 

The grain weight of 20 yards of the yarn 
is found as follows: 

87.5 (constant) + 1.64 = 53.3 grains per 20 
yards. 

“Huron” should discard numbering yarn 
by the grains per 20 yards and adopt the run 
system. 


STOP MOTION FOR YARN 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Is there a device on the market for trapping 
ends above a 2 ply? I know there is a stop mo- 
tion for 2 ply yarn, but I would like to know if 
there is one for any ply above two. 

Dallas (2436). 


We build twisters for woolen, worsted or 
jute yarns with individual trap for each end 
for three or four-ply work, and very rarely 
on wide gauge machines for six-ply work. 
There is no reason, of course, why cotton 
could not also be run on this type of ma- 
chine, although it is much more expensive 


than the usual type of cotton twister. We 


also build a silk twister which will trap 6 
ends, but we know of nothing over 6-ply. 
On the regular type of cotton twister there 
is a two-ply stop motion on the market, but 
nothing for any higher ply. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SHEARING PILE GOODS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

We have sent you under another cover a sample 
for army Officers’ sleeping-bags, succeeding quite 
well in spinning, weaving and raising the goods, 
but failing dismally in shearing them. The pile 
seems to slip the knife. What is the right ma- 
chine for the purpose? Elgin (2431). 

The ordinary cloth shearing machine is 
the only one needed, but it must be fitted 
with the right knives. “Elgin” has doubt- 
less been using plain cutters on the cylinder 
of the machine. These are useless for pile 
What are wanted are file-cut knives, 
which have cuts like those of a file upon one 
of their sides. These file marks provide a 
slight serration of the cutting edge, sufficient 
to grip the pile and prevent the slippage 
complained of. With their aid the shearing 
presents no difficulty at all. Wessex. 


x )( ds. 


PRODUCTION OF UNION AND TWO PIECE 
SUITS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Please inform me how the production of union 
Suits is supposed to compare with that of two 
piece goods. Some mills estimate that one dozen 
suits are equal to two dozen two piece goods. 
Pléase let me know if this is right. 

Palmer (2435). 


It has been claimed by men well up in the 
trade that the difference would be as two to 
one, two union suits to one each of pants 
and vests. It has even been said that the 
showing would be even better than two to 
one. When the time spent on one dozen 
ladies’ pants, against a dozen of the same 
size union suits is considered, the difference 
will be understood. The difference will be 
more on the better grades where hand made 
bands are put on. The difference in prices 
paid is also quite noticeable; that is, 24 cents 
for ladies’ pants, 12 cents for vests, total 34 
cents, while the price of a union suit is 17 
to 20 cents. These prices are for finishing 
only. Prices vary according to style of 


finish or kind of band used. Taking every- 
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thing into consideration, I believe the com- 
parative production under ordinary condi- 
tions should show better than two to one. 
Trenton. 
HOLES IN KNIT GOODS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

i am sending you a sample of our knit goods 
bleached in the roll, which shows a number of 
holes and catches also places where the threads 
seem to be pulled up into a small loop. We 
would like very much to have you inform us what 
the cause of these holes is. Vardry (2437). 

Holes usually appear after the bleaching 
process, so either the guides on the dryer 
spreaders are set too close or there is a 
sharp place on the tube or spreader. The 
pulled thread is on the inside of the cloth 
and made by a rough burr blade in the stitch 
wheel. There is a very similar imperfection 
close to the pulled stitch which is caused by 
the barb of the needle being a trifle to one 
side of eye, thereby splitting the stitch. 

Massasoit. 

I can think of no knitting troubles that 
would cause these holes and believe that the 
fabric has come in contact with some sharp 
object such as a nail or splinter of wood 
perhaps in the washing or bleaching vats, 
and has been torn. A very careful inspec- 
tion of the entire equipment of turning, boil- 
ing, bleaching and rinsing may locate the 
trouble. If the cloth is dryed on an upright 
dryer, it should be examined closely to see 
that the defects are not caused by the take- 
up roll pinching the cloth. 
discover and stop troubles of this nature is 
to follow the product, step by step, through 
the various processes, making an inspection 
after each handling. Caliatura. 


The only way to 


The holes in the sample of knit goods 
seem to have been torn while the cloth was 
run over the dryer. On examining the dryer 
it will probably be found that there is some- 
thing that catches the cloth on the inside of 
the fabric, as the loops of yarn are pulled 
out. This is probably the outside when the 
cloth is being dryed. If this is the case 
whatever catches it will be found on the dry- 
ing machine; if the reverse is the case the 
trouble is with the spreader. There is, how- 
ever, a chance that the holes may be caused 
by the knitting machine. This can be dis- 


covered by examining an unbleached roll. 
The fact that the loops of yarn all stand in 
one direction makes me think that the cloth 
was torn during the last rolling process. 
Herkimer. 


The holes and bunches in the knit goods 
are caused by a rough blade in a burr wheel. 
Count back from the broken stitch on the 
frame to find which wheel is bad. Do not 
press too hard on the presser wheel, as the 
beards will sometimes spring sideways and 
make holes. The presser wheel should bear 


just enough to hold the beard of needles 
firmly against the needle stem. 


Trenton. 


DYEING WITH DEVELOPED BLACK 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I have read the reply to the question re- 
garding developed black (““Dyer” 2432) and 
as I have had trouble similar to this my ex- 
perience may prove of interest. I have used 
Zambesi Black V for a number of years on 
guaranteed goods and have never had a 
complaint as to fading. It may be that 
“Dyer” does not keep a uniform tempera- 
ture in diazotizing and developing. Prob- 
ably the water is too cold for the two main 
operations. I have found that by keeping 
the temperature of the diazotizing and de- 
veloping baths at 80° F., that the liquor 
penetrates more completely. 

I am making a good black with the fol- 
lowing formula: 

For 100 pounds of material: 

4% Ibs. Zambesi Black. 

4 lbs. Common salt. 
4 pt. 50% Turkey red oil. 

Boil slowly for 50 minutes. 

1 Cold Rinse 
2 Ibs. nitrite soda. 
2 Ibs. sulphuric acid. 


30 minutes at a temperature of 80° F. 
2 Cold Rinses 
¥% Ibs. Meta Toluylene. 
¥% Ibs. 58% soda ash 
30 minutes at a temperature of 80° F 
1 Cold Rinse. 


Each operation must succeed the other 
with as little delay as possible. Finish at 
120° F. with a good softener made up with 
olive oil soap, olive oil and soda ash, using 
enough to make a good finish. I would sug- 
gest that “Dyer” give this a trial and note 
results. Barton. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BLEACHING WOOLEN YARN 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you suggest any economical method of dye- 
ing small quantities of worsted yarn such as are 
used in the manufacture of sweater coats? We oc- 
casionally have white (sulphured) yarn that gets 
soiled and it occurred to us that we might be able 
to build a smal] dyeing machine to accommodate 
say 10 to 20 pounds. We would like to make the 
machine automatic if possible. We thought that 

long narrow tank with a large wooden roller at 
the top and bottom would do the work. The top 
roller to be driven from our shaft. The water to 
be boiled by the introduction of steam. Our 
greatest difficulty would be drying as it would not 
pay to install an extractor. We would like to 
have your opinion as to whether you think it 
would be practical or not and whether you think 
that an amateur would make a success of it. Does 
the fact that the yarn has been sulphured white 
many any difference to the dye? We have had 
some of our white dyed by our spinners which had 
become soiled. Mayfair (2423). 


The dyeing of small lots of woolen yarn, 
and odd lots in particular, is not a particu- 
larly economical matter to take up, espe- 
cially on the part of an amateur. An en- 
machine is out of the 

reason that no such 

constructed that would 
work satisfactorily for small lots, however 
good such a machine might work if built to 
handle large lots of yarn. 

For dyeing small lots of yarn, of, say 10 


tirely automatic 
question, for the 


machine could be 


to 20 pounds each, the best course to follow 


is to make use of the usual type of dye kettle, 
but holding about 60 British gallons (600 
lbs.) of water. Such a kettle would be about 
24 inches square on the top, and have @ 
working depth of 30 inches of liquor, allow- 
ing a few inches for working. 

This kettle is to be heated by a 
steam pipe, perforated with holes, but closed 
by a plug at the farther end. The dye house 
should have a peg upon which to stretch the 


copper 


skeins after dveing, and also to twist them to 
squeeze out the water. As drying is neces- 
sary for yarns after dyeing and rinsing, the 
skeins are to be drained as much as possible, 
then rinsed, and then given a good twist on 
the peg with the aid of a small club or piece 
of broom handle, afterwards spread on 
smooth that the air can blow 
through them, giving them a turn about 
three times a day. This method becomes 
necessary as “Mayfair” observes that drying 


sticks so 


is handicapped as no extractor is available. 
Regrading and dyeing, it will be 
“Mayiair’, if he does not intend to have a 
dyer, to be guided by the suggestions anil 
instructions that will be given him by the 
concerns from which he buys his dyes, at the 
same time remembering that dyeing is a 
trade requiring long experience over the 


best for 


kettles before good and satisfactory results 


are the uniform rule. Berwick. 


DEFECTIVE KNITTING 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are sending you a sample of knit goods 
made of No. 18 three-ply spun silk yarn. This 
swatch shows particular defects, forming a sort 
of oblong ring where the yarn seems to be finer 
As the silk runs the long way in the swatch we 
cannot see how defective yarn could form a sma!! 
circle from several yarn. We wound 
some of this yarn, forming these rings, on a black 
board, but cannot find cut places in it where the 
rings were formed. Uneven yarn should show in 
the swatch thick and thin places in the same direc 
tion as the yarn is running, but not in the form 
of rings. We would like to have your opinion as 
to whether these rings are made from defective 
yarn or poor work on the knitting machine 

Fairview (2458) 


layers of 


This fabric was made on a spring needle 
flat frame. The defect was caused by not 
pressing hard enough to clear all needles, 
thereby holding more than one stitch on cer- 
tain needles. Perhaps the needle plates ar> 
loose enough to allow play in the needles, 
in which case the presser bar will only press 
needles back instead of closing the beard. 

Trenton. 


SPOTS ON VELVET 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I am having some trouble with dirty places in 
light shades which occur in the weaving after the 
looms have been left standing over night. The 
cloth is soiled for the first 3 to 5 inches. I think 
it must be due to the reed. After five inches are 
woven everything is all right. The looms are 
standing in a separate room and are covered up 
over night. Can you give me a reason for these 
dirty places? The goods are woven in double 
shuttle velvet looms. (2449). 

The trouble in this case is evidently due 
to a dirty reed. Our method of cleaning 
reeds before going to the loom is to pour 
benzine into the reed and work it up and 
down on the warp forcing it to the right and 


then to the left until clean. Erimo. 
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The American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association at Memphis 


The American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation went farther Southwest for their 
annual meeting this year than ever before, 
honoring Memphis, the great cotton mar- 
ket, with their attendance. The longer 
journey from the North and from the cotton 
mill centers in the Carolinas and other South 
Atlantic States resulted in a somewhat 
smaller attendance than usual, but a goodly 
number of manufacturers, including many of 
the “old guard” who always attend the meet- 
ings were on hand and what the convention 
lacked in numbers, it made up in interest and 
enthusiasm. It could not be otherwise with 
the lavish hospitality extended by the Mem- 
phis Cotton Exchange, whose entertainment 
committee, headed by Joseph Newberger as 
chairman, was indefatigable in seeing that 
everyone had a good time. 

A general feeling of optimism pervaded 
the meeting and was apparent in conversa- 
tion with individual manufacturers. It is 
certainly true that the cotton peoplé in Mem- 
phis are feeling very hopeful and have been 
greatly encouraged by the demonstration of 
the financial strength of the South which has 
brought about the advance in price of cot- 
ton from the low levels of August and Sep- 
tember and changed the outlook in that sec- 
tion from one of gloom to one of cheerful- 
ness, 

The convention headquarters were at the 
Hotel Chisca, a first-class modern hotel, the 
management of which did everything to 
make the stay of the visitors most comfort- 
able. The business sessions were held in the 
ball-room of the hotel. 

The ante-rooms of 


hall 


the convention 


were used as reception rooms and offices for 
the convenience of the members. Through 
the courtesy of the Memphis Terminal Cor- 
poration, every facility was accorded for cor- 
respondence; a staff of stenographers was on 
hand, telegraphic quotations and telephone 
W. G. Turner, vice- 
president and general manager of the Mem- 
phis Terminal Corporation, gave his per- 
sonal attention to the comfort of the visitors 
and did everything possible for them. In 
one of the ante-rooms was a comprehensive 
exhibit of cotton fabrics collected by the De- 
partment of Commerce through its foreign 
representative, Mr. W. A. Graham-Clark 
These samples were collected from countries 
where there were possibilities of extending 
American trade and details of cost and sell- 
ing prices were given. 

There were only two sessions of the con- 
vention, on the mornings of Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 13th and 14th. This left 
the afternoons and evenings of those days 
free to take advantage of the hospitality pro- 
vided by the reception committee. 

Most of the visitors took occasion to visit 
the handsome rooms of the Cotton Ex- 
change. On Wednesday noon after the ad- 
journment a formal visit to the Exchange 
was paid by the officers and leading members 
of the Association. The Exchange room 
was decorated with bunting and many mem- 
bers were on hand to greet the visitors. 

The business sessions were presided over 
most ably by President Hickman, whose an- 
nual report, showing the unusual activities 
undertaken during his term of office, proves 
him to be the “live wire” president that was 


facilities were provided. 
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predicted at the time of his election. Mr. 
Hickman has a magnetic personality, is a 
good presiding officer and the business was 
conducted expeditiously and smoothly. The 
technical papers were not discussed at such 
length as might have been hoped, but this 
\ssociation has always taken more interest 
in the legislative and business questions of 


A resolution endorsing the encouragement: 
of an American Merchant Marine under pri 
vate ownership was discussed at some length 
but with little difference of opinion on tie 
part of the members except as to details. 
The American Cotton Manufacturers Asso 
ciation has several times in the past gone on 


1 “4 


record as being in favor of such legislation 


SCOTT MAXWELL, NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 1hE AMERICAN 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


the moment than in the discussion of tech- 
nical problems. When the various commit- 
tees presented their reports there was no 
lack of discussion, in which President Dun- 
can of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers took an active part. A num- 
ber of the questions under consideration and 
the resolutions adopted were of mutual in- 
terest to both Northern and Southern Asso- 
ciations. 


and in adopting again a resolution exactly 
similar in tenor to the one which was passed 
at the Boston meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation, the whole cotton manufacturing 
trade stands together as being in favor of 
Government assistance for a large Ameri- 
can merchant marine, which is so vital to the 
prosperity of the cotton business. 

The restrictions on the importation of 


Egyptian cotton were discussed and. some 








100 


misunderstandings in regard to the attitude 
of the government in 
right and 
alleged discrimination between different sec- 
tions of the country. Southern manufactur- 
have a clearer understanding of the 


this matter were set 


also an explanation as to the 


ers now 


bearing of this question and its importance 
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the dyestuff question was being handled by 
a special committee composed of Messrs. 
Caesar Cone, T. H. Rennie and W. A. Irwin, 
is was suggested that the matter should be 
left in the hands of this committee without 
discussion. 

The election of Scott Maxwell as the new 





T. I. HICKMAN, RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


to the South as well as to the North and it is 
believed there will be no further friction in 
complying with the new regulations promul- 
gated by the Government concerning the de- 
struction of the waste and motes. 

A discussion of Mr. Klipstein’s paper on 
“Dyestuffs” was anticipated, but in view of 


the rather delicate situation and the fact that 





president was hailed with great applause. He 
is one of the most popular members of the 
Association and his graceful speech of ac- 
ceptance was most cordially received. 

One of the pleasing incidents of the meet- 
ing was the presentation to President Hick- 
man of the President’s Medal, which all re- 


tiring presidents receive. The selection of 
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T. H. Rennie of Pell City, Alabama, to make 
the presentation speech was a_ particularly 
happy choice in view of Mr. Rennie’s former 
connection with Mr. Hickman at the Gran- 
iteville Mills and their close friendship since. 
Mr. Rennie made a very graceful speech in 
which he congratulated Mr. Hickman on his 
successful administration and wished him 
many years of continued usefulness and 
help. Mr. Hickman made a graceful ac- 
knowledgment and took occasion to pay a 
tribute to Secretary C. B. Bryant whom he 
declared to be the main stay of the Associa- 
tion, being a permanent fixture while presi- 
dents may come and go. 

The arrangements for the entertainment of 
the members and visitors were carried out 
most smoothly. The courtesies of the lead- 
ing clubs of the city were extended to the 
visitors who received cards of invitation 
upon registration. On Tuesday afternoon 
the entire party visited the Memphis Cotton 
Terminal Plant, several miles from the cen- 
ter of the city at South Memphis. A special 
train took the party directly to that part of 
the immense plant where the cotton is first 
received and they followed the bales on their 
journey by trolley railway on the gravity sys- 
tem until they arrived at the storage sheds 
to which each bale had been assigned. The 
system has been so carefully worked out that 
manual labor is reduced to a minimum. The 
cotton moves itself to a great extent and a 
switchman stands at the entrance to each 
vard so that each bale may be switched to its 
proper destination. The fireproof storage 
warehouses accommodate 1,000 bales each, 
although there are several large F. O. B. 
buildings of 10,000 bales capacity in which 
mixed lots are stored. All the buildings are 
thoroughly equipped with automatic sprin- 
klers and insurance rates are thus brought 
down to a minimum. The system is so per- 
fect under the management of President 
Mallory and General Manager Turner that 
the exact location of any particular bale of 
cotton is known at the office and its entire 
history from the moment of receipt until it 
leaves the terminal is on record. In connec- 
tion with the storage warehouse are several 
large compresses. All the work necessary to 
be done on a cotton bale from the time it 





leaves the railroad car coming from the 
plantation until it is ready for shipment by 
rail or steamer is thus performed in this 
plant under the best possible conditions. 

On leaving the terminal the party again 
embarked on the special train which took 
them to the river bank where the excursion 
steamer “Idlewild,” thoroughly equipped for 
the voyage down the river, was waiting for 
them. To many this was the first experience 
of a water trip on the great “Father of 
Waters,” and as the day, like all others of 
the convention, was perfect, it was most en- 
joyable. Light refreshments were served 
and music, dancing and sight-seeing filled in 
the time until the return to the city at about 
nine o'clock. j 

On Wednesday afternoon automobiles 
were provided and a drive taken through the 
beautiful park systems and residential sec- 
tions of Memphis which compare favorabl\ 
with those of any city in this country. The 
foliage was just coming out and the city was 
at its best. 

The several hundred members, guests and 
hosts, finally ended their drive at the Ten- 
nessee Country Club and the convention was 
brought to an end by a banquet tendered by 
the Memphis Cotton Exchange to the visi- 
tors. It was a most enjoyable affair and 
served as a climax to the meeting. Informal 
speeches were made by Messrs. Newburger, 
Hickman, Duncan and Maxwell. 

The striking view of Memphis by night is 
taken from the menu card of the banquet. 

Arrangements had been made by railroads 
from Memphis to the East to stop at the 
Country Club for those members who de- 
sired to embark there and Thursday morn- 
ing found them on their way home. Several 
parties stopped off at Chattanooga and vis- 
ited historic points of interest in that city. 

A party of fourteen Northern members 
and guests came through together in a pri- 
vate car from New York to Memphis having 
a delightful journey through the valleys of 
Virginia and the mountains of East Tennes 
see. At Memphis the party split up in dif- 
ferent groups, each returning as he desired. 

The place for the next convention has not 
yet been decided by the Executive Commit- 
tee to whom it has been referred. Invita- 
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T10ns 


from Birmingham, 
Cincinnati and other Southern cities. 


were received 

Che following new members were elected: 
A. Culberson, Jr., Supt. Dickey Cotton 
Mills, La Grange, Ga.; Arthur W. Harris, 
Am. Warp Drawing Machine Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. Montgomery, Supt. Summerville 
Cotton Mills, Summerville, Ga.; W. B. Mun- 
son, Jr., Treas. Denison (Tex.) Cotton Mills 
Co.; Ernest Rees, Elk Cotton Mills, Fayette- 


ville, Tenn.; H. C. Ray, Pres. Stevenson 
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prised of Joseph Newburger, Chairman; B. 
B. Beecher, E. W. Porter, J. M. Beley, W. 
H.-Frank, J. A. Flippin, G. 
MacGregor, John S. Williams, Hugh Pettit, 
Paul Towner, Paul Dillard, G. F. Gunther, 
D. H. Crump, F. M. Crump, E. G. Gibbons. 

The 
mously adopted: 

Whereas, The interests of manufacturers and 
merchants of the United States, to the extent of 
their economic ability, require an equal right with 


G. Turner, A. 


following resolutions were unani- 


MEMBERS AND GUESTS AT THE PLANT OF 


(Ala.) Cotton Mills; W. D. Striplin, Mgr. 
Striplin Cotton Co., Corinth, Miss.; Walter 
S. Taylor, Sec. Rhodiss (N. C.) Mfg. Co.; 
John W. Wade, Pres. Howell Cotton Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. Wylie, Jr., 
eral Electric Co.., Charlotte, N. C. 

The committee of business men represent- 
ing the city and the Memphis Cotton Ex- 
change, which provided entertainment for 
the visitors, must have felt gratified with the 
success of the meeting. Never was a city’s 
hospitality more cordially extended or more 
This committee was com- 


Gen- 


amply provided. 


those of all other nations to the trade of the 
world; and 

Whereas, The United States has by expressed 
statement declared the principle of equal trade 
privileges to the great commercial market of 
China; and 

Whereas, It is feared that influences for some 
years exercised upon China and now being 
brought to bear upon the Government of that 
country with increased pressure may result in a 
loss to citizens of the United States, manufactur- 
ers making goods suitable for, and merchants en- 
gaged in the trade with China, of the equal right 
to trade with the people of China; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the interests of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States require a new state- 
ment of the right of equal opportunity to trade in 































the markets of the world, and that, particularly as 
to China, the principle of the “Open Door” be as- 
serted anew and in unmistakable terms; and be it 
urther 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
transmitted ‘o the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate and the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 

Resolved, By the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, that as a result of one of the 
most impressive lessons of the great European 
war, the United States should adopt prompt and 
a vigorous measures to secure the establishment by 





in 


oot Deeg 


private enterprise of lines of American merchant 
steamers to the chief ports of the world so that 
this country may no longer be dependent for nine- 
tenths of its ocean carrying trade on foreign ships 
and foreign ship owners 

Resolved, That this association regards an ade- 
‘ quate American marine as indispensable to the full 
: development of American commerce and as an es- 
sential auxiliary of the national defense in time 
of war, and believes that by all proper methods 
these important facts should be impressed upon 
the American people and their lawmakers. 

Resolved, That this association heartily endorse 
the action of the Horticultural Department in its 
effort to prevent the importation of the pink boll 
worm. into the United States. and that we urge all 
manufacturers to agree to the provosition of the 
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Department that all picker waste and motes from 
such cottons be burned daily 

Resolved, That a standing committee of. not less 
than three members of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association be appointed to confer an- 
nually with the management of textile schools on 
their curriculum and other matters affecting the 
qualifications of textile graduates. 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
1 


IOWS : 


President, Scott Maxwell, Cordova, Ala.; vice 
president, John A. Law, Spartanburg, S. C.; secre 


tary and treasurer, C. B. Bryant, Charlotte, N. C 


ed dee ee 
nl cy. 
5 a 
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THE MEMPHIS TERMINAL COMPANY 


New members of the board of governors: Caesa 
Cone, Greensboro, N. C., chairman; J. J. Bradley, 
Huntsville, Ala.; Eugene Holt, Burlington, N. C.; 
George E. Spofford, Augusta, Ga.; Paul J. Marrs, 
Henderson, Ky.; Craig S. Mitchell, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


REPORT OF TEXTILE ALLIANCE 


New York, March 25, 1915 

Mr. C. B. Bryant, Secretary the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Dear Sir—I regret very much that I shall not be 
able to attend the meeting of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, and submit the fol- 
lowing report to be read by you if you so desire: 
The annual meeting of the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
was held on the 2d of March. The officers were 
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reelected as icllows: ¢lbert M. Patterson, presi- 
dent; Ceasar Cone, vice-president; J. J. Nevins, 
secretary and treasurer; and directors as per the 
following list: A. M. Patterson, John P. Wood, 
Dr. August Hunziker, William A. Mitchell, J. J 
Nevins. 

The president made the following report of the 
business of the year: 

“Samples have been collected of substances sold 
in the trade under trade names which appeared to 
have been overvalued. Five analyses were made 
for the account of the Alliance, and others were 
furnished for the Waterloo Wooleh Manufacturing 
Co. and the Stillwater Worsted Co. It is intended 
to publish these at a convenient opportunity 

“The investigations in the dyestuff trade have 
been hampered by the outbreak of the war. A de- 
tective agency was engaged, which submitted a 
large amount of information. Some of it is inter- 
esting and should be published, but there is con- 
tained therein nothing on which any prosecutions 
could be obtained. A man was also employed to 
work for two months, at a very moderate expense, 
attempting to accomplish a specific object. This 
object, however, was not obtained. On the whole, 
this phase of the Alliance’s work must Le consid- 
ered a failure. 

“The Alliance was glad to be of use in connec- 
tion with the importation of dyestuffs arranged by 
Mr. William A. Mitchell, who went to Germany as 
the authorized representative of the two cotton as- 
sociations. In connection with the plan devised by 
Mr. Charles H. Burr, counsel, it was necessary to 
charter an American steamship, and this was done 
individually by the president, acting in conjunction 
with certain other individuals. 

“In connection with the above event, Mr. Burr 
was oblged to go to London, and while there en- 
tered upon negotiations with the Board of Trade, 
through which the embargo on shipments of wool 
to the United States was raised in favor of the 
Textile Alliance. This has developed into a very 
important and interesting work, as it is expected 
that all of the wool imported from the British Em- 
pire into the United States during the continuance 
of the war will be consigned either to the presi- 
dent of the Alliance or to custodian bankers, to be 
distributed under the supervision of the Alliance 
and subject to such guarantees as the British Gov- 
ernments may impose. For the present it has ob- 
scured the other issues for which the Alliance was 
incorporated.” 

The cooperation of the cotton associations and 
the silk associations through their directors on 
the Alliance board is greatly appreciated by the 
woolen manufacturing interests 

Respectfully submitted, 
Textile Alliance, 
A. M. Patterson, Pres 


REPORT OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 
By T. I. HICKMAN, Chairman 
During my administration there has been only 
one meeting of the National Council, which was 
held in New York, July 4, 1914, at the Engineers 
Club. There were present from the National As- 
sociation: President Albert Greene Duncan, Ed- 
win Farnham Greene. Charles T. Plunkett and 


Secretary C. J. H. Woodbury; and from the 


t 





American Association, President T. I. Hickman, 
Stuart W. Cramer, L. D. Tyson and Secretary C. 
B. Bryant. 

WORK OF TEXTILE CUSTOMS BUREAU 


Mr. Duncan made an interesting statement re- 
garding the organization and work of the Textile 
Customs Bureau and the Textile Alliance, being a 
communication from Director Wood, of the Cus- 
toms Bureau, all of which was generally discussed 
by those present and it was agreed that the report 
of Mr. Wood, as to the progress of the work, was 
satisfactory, details of which cannot naturally be 
given here as a great deal of it is more or less at 
present confidential to the National Council. <A 
number of undervaluations were protested, mainly 
that of the Rosemary Manufacturing Company, 
and, while the suit in which the alliance was en- 
gaged was lost, it will have ultimately a salutary 
effect. I might say in passing that this suit cost 
practically as much as the whole of the appropria- 
tion we made to the Textile Alliance. It gives us 
pleasure heartily to endorse the work of this bu- 
reau, and we think our appropriation should con- 
tinue 

EXPORT TRADE NECESSARY 

Your chairman spent several days in Washing- 
ton consulting Mr. Baldwin and other officers con- 
nected with the Department of Commerce, regard- 
ing our export trade and as certain recommenda 
tions have been made in his annual address, it is 
hardly necessary to present any further details on 
thus subject. The necessity of enlarging our ex- 
port trade, however, is apparent to every One con 
nected with our two associations and we think 
that every endeavor possible should be made to 
this end. 


ADDRESS OF T. I. HICKMAN, PRESIDENT 


To the Members of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association: 

It has been a year of tremendous importance— 
not only from our own standpoint as manufac- 
turers, but from the standpoint of the world’s his 
tory. I doubt if any former president of our 
Associatign has had the grave problems to facc 
which I have had. 

At the beginning of this world’s war, the 
necessity of helping the mills to get business was 
important, and I saw nothing that I could do 
which would help the Association more, than to 
conduct a campaign of education on the uses of 
cotton goods. I started this about October, and 
delivered a number of addresses over the South, 
and was warmly received everywhere. I tried to 
lead the people from the false slogan of ‘“Buy-a- 
bale-of-cotton” to the sensible solution of con 
sumption of cotton by the use of cotton goods— 
and in this I believe that we have met with a fair 
share of success. The matter has now obtained 
nation-wide advertizing, and I believe there are 
now more people wearing cotton goods, and con- 
sidering the wearing of them, than ever before in 
the history of our business. 

One of the greatest factors in the dissemination 
of knowledge about cotton goods, was the splen- 
did work of the Rotary Club of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, when they formed the Cotton Products 
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Consumers League of America, to whom we all 
owe a debt of gratitude. 

The newspapers of the country have also been 
very kind to us in this matter. They have pub- 
lished everything they possibly could, and in most 
instances without any cost to our Association. 

[he Cotton Goods Exhibit given at the Part- 
ridge Inn, Augusta, Ga., March 4th and 5th, and 
gotten up by our Association, was a revelation to 
everyone who attended. Augusta being a Winter 
resort of national fame, people from all parts cf 
this country and Canada (and some from Europe), 
were present at the display, and manifested great 
interest. To my mind, this was one of the most 
splendid opportunities the manutacturers have 
ver had of exhibiting their products, and many 
of the manufacturers sent beautiful displays. We 
showed every character of cotton goods, suitable 
or household purposes and also from the very 
‘oarsest fabrics as used in automobile tires, up to 
the very finest wearing materials retailing for 
several dollars a yard. Many of these cloths were 
made up into garments and exhibited on living 
models—the men wearing cotton clothes, from a 
beautiful and attractive suit worn by L. L. Arnold, 
editor of “Cotton” (in Atlanta), down to the 
khaki uniforms worn by firemen and policemen. 
[he ladies were dressed in lovely cotton gowns 
‘osting anywhere from one dollar to fifty dollars, 
uccording to the character of material used. Our 
Association offered several prizes for the cheapest 
gowns, and you would doubtless be surprised to 
know how well these look made up of cloth cosi 
ing less than a dollar. 

I am frank to say that the war has not brought 
about the splendid business for which we all 
looked. At the beginning of this war, it was pre- 
dicted that the cotton mills of this country would 
be running day and night, and while conditions 
have materially improved with us, they have not 
by any means reached the high-water mark that 
we all anticipated. In fact, a good many of the 
mills are today running on short time, and I am 
sorry to say that from what I can learn, not very 
many of them are doing a profitable business 
However, it does seem that the goods which all 
§ us made during the past year, have been con- 
sumed by somebody. 

There is a tremendous amount of complaint as 
to the alleged “faulty distribution” of our goods. 
A number of the best-posted men in this country 
believe that a great deal of the blame for this 
lies with the commission merchants in the large 
cities and the lack of unity which prevails among 
them. Some people go so far as to claim that 
the jealousies existing between these merchants 
has caused them to sell goods at times regardless 
of the interests of the mills. They also claim that 
instead of the agents seeking trade they allow 
trade to seek them through the channels cf 
brokers or otherwise (these brokers having little 
‘r no interest in the mills, their sole purpose be- 
ing to make sale). On the other hand, we do 
know that there are a number of reputable com- 
mission merchants who have agents in foreign 
countries, notably China and South America. 

The New Ycerk Times, under date of March 21, 
1915, has a long article on this subject, under the 
heading: “Trade Abuses Due to Lack of Union,” 





and it goes on to say: “It would be difficult, ac- 
cording to an officer of one of the leading dry- 
goods commission houses, to find any trade in 
which there is less cooperation for the abolition 
of trade abuses, than among the manufacturers 
and commission firms which are located in the 
Worth Street district. This lack of cooperation 
he Says, 1S In One way or another costing the firms 
in question a good deal of money every year, and 
the stress of competition will hardly admit of any 
- oo playing the part of a commercial Bill: 
Sunday and endeavoring to do away with business 
sins that should be summarily dealt with ee 

One of our best-posted manufacturers, who is 
also a leading-spirit in this Association, says that 
undoubtedly we are the poorest merchants in the 
known world—and when he says “we,” he means 
all of us, manufacturers as well as agents 

Some people point to the fact that while man, 
commission merchants have grown enormously 
rich, the condition 
On the other hand, a great many people claim that 
the fault lies with the mills themselves in not unit- 
ing On some reasonable basis. While the Sher- 
man anti-trust law stares us all in the face, yet it 
does seem to me that we are just as guilty as the 


ahaa : 
of the mills has not improved 


commission merchants, in our lack of organization 
[his Sherman law does not permit either the 
agents or the mills to form a trust, but at the 
same time, the United States Government does 
not expect the agents to sell goods at less than 
the cost at which the manufacturers can produce 
them. Neither does it expect the mills to make 
goods and lose money thereby—which many of 
them have been doing and are ‘doing at the pres 
ent time. There is a great fault somewhere, and 
whether or not it is all due to the agents or all 
due to the mills, I am unable to say—though 1 
am inclined to think that in many instances they 
are both at fault k 

One great trouble with the mills of this coun 
try, and particularly Southern mills, is the burden 
of debt which they are carrying, and which com- 
pels them to sell goods at times in order to realize 
money with which to carry on operations. Of 
course a great deal of this money has to be bor 
rowed from their commission merchants. and thev 
at times get tired of carrying goods and wish to 
reduce their indebtedness 

We are going to have an address made at this 
meeting by a man who is posted on all of these 
matters, and he will not only tell us about the 
evils of the situation, but suggest a remedy—and 
I hope that his remedy will be one that will be 
valuable to all of us, for we certainly do need one 

Without taking sides in this tremendous con 
troversy, may I take the liberty of saying that it 
is high time that we were all “cetting together” 
in some common-sense way, for the protection of 
the mills. After all, the commission merchants 
naturally want their mills to prosper rather than 
have them go into the hands of the courts. 

A great deal has been said about the necessity 
of securing more foreign trade. We ought to do 
a much larger business with Cuba and Sauth 
America—though the main trouble with the South 
American trade at present seems to be lack of 
knowledge as to exactly what they want (so thnit 
we can go ahead and make it for them); and the 
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necessity of fcrmulating some plan whereby we 
could carry their accounts for the long periods 
which Germany and England have _ heretofore 
done, or to finance these accounts in such way as 
we could handle them. With reference to this 
South American trade, we are as yet touching 
only the countries bordering on the Caribbean 
Sea (where our trade is increasing somewhat), but 
of Argentine and Brazil we know scarcely any- 
thing, and the business in these two countri¢s 
ought to be a very important matter to us. 

Our business with Africa and the Red Sea ports 
should also be greatly enlarged, and we should 
send agents to these important countries to sell 
our products. I wish that some of our manufac- 
turers could themselves go in person, and I think 
we would do well to join the National Association 
of Manufacturers in sending representatives to 
these countries as well as to South America and 
Cuba 

I am looking with a great deal of concern upon 
the attack upon China by Japan, and the conse- 
quent increased injury to the commercial interest 
of the United States. A plan to arouse those in- 


terested, is now under way, and we are being 
asked to help. It seems to me that we could do 
nothing better than to adopt the resolution which 
was recently passed by the Cotton Goods Expo:t 
Association—a copy of which our Secretary has. 

For the last two years we have been worrying 
ourselves a great deal about the tariff—some of 
us think necessarily and some unnecessarily. 
[here is a wide variation of opinion in this matter. 
There is no question about one thing, and that is 
that the tariff was reduced too much, and if Con- 
gress had adopted the suggestion of our Associa- 
tion instead of its own ideas, we would doubtless 
have been much better off. The war is maturally 
preventing any large importation of goods to in- 

ere with us now, and it will probably be many 
days to come before we will have anything to 
worry us In this line. When peace is established, 
however, we certainly should have, for the benefit 
of the manufacturers and business-men of this 
country, a tariff-commission—men who understand 
and know the business, and know how the tariff 
ought to be regulated with reference to every- 
body concerned. 

I have always believed in the necessity of a na- 
tion subsidizing its merchant marine. This was 
drilled into me by my good old father when I first 
‘started into cotton manufacturing, thirty odd 
years ago, and I am just as firmly convinced as 
ever of the necessity of subsidizing ships. Eng- 
land and Germany have built up their enormous 
rade facilities in this way, and I hope the time 
will come when our government will see the wis 
dom of adopting this policy. I do not know that 
I would go so far as to say that I believe we 
ought to have government ownership or merchant 
marine, and I think probably it would be inadvis- 
able for our country to buy all of the foreign ves- 
sels and own and control them, but I do believe 
that if we are now going to undertake any tre- 
mendous amount of foreign trade, we must pre- 
pare for it by having ships in which to haul our 
products—and the only way we can get people to 
invest their money in these steamships until our 
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foreign trade is firmly established, is to have gov- 
ernment aid. When this is done, even when the 
war is Over, we can compete without any difficulty 
with any of the foreign countries which have here- 
tofore had this great advantage over us. 


“Build me straight, O Worthy Master, 
Staunch and strong—a goodly vessel 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.” 


I would respectfully suggest that our campaign 
of education be continued. I do not know of any 
better way that we could do this than to adopt a 
suggestion made to me by a prominent railroad 
official, to the effect that the manufacturers should 
send out a car with exhibits of their products, all 
over the country and particularly in the West- 
this car to be accompanied by a railroad man, a 
moving-picture man, a manufacturer and two 
capable women exhibitors. Moving-pictures of 
the cotton goods exhibit could be shown at any 
of the moving-picture houses free of charge, the 
day preceding the arrival of the car in each town, 
with the announcement that at a given place the 
car would be stationed and make an exhibit free 
of cost, and then the car could stay in the various 
towns any length of time that might be pen 
advisable. I firmly believe that numbers of peopie 
all over this country would adopt the use of cot 
ton materials if they knew more about them. The 
West seems to know very little about cotton 
goods as compared to the South and East. The 
railroads would probably haul this car free of cost, 
if our two great Associations would stand the ex- 
pense of equipping same—which I estimate wouid 
be comparatively small; from $10,000 to $15,000 for 
a campaign of education for four months 

Along this same line. I quote from a letter writ 
ten by Mr. Herbert N. Casson ( (an neeeee man) 
who is the London corre -sponder of Messrs 
Henry & West, Bankers, of Philadelphia. He 

says: “What is the matter with th» United States? 
W hy are the Sener factories not running nig] 

and day? Why are the railroads not opening up 
new carviaasies: and getting ready for the millions 
of immigrants who have already made up their 
minds to leave Europe as soon as the war is over? 
Why are there not fifty American drummers in 
London right now, trying to sell $200,000,0c00 
worth of American goods in place of the goods 
that were bought last year from Germany and 
Austria? Why have advertisers become quitters, 
just at the time when their advertisements were 
most needed and most effective in cheering on the 
business forces of the United States? If I could 
afford it, I would charter the Mauretania and 
Lusitania, and convey a party of 5,000 American 
advertisers to Europe for a trip of education. I 
would give them a week in London, a week in 
Paris, and a week in Antwerp. I would let them 
look at the United States from the scene of war. 
I would give them a look at real trouble. I would 
let them see trains, ten at a time, five minutes 
apart, packed with the maimed and the dying. 
Then, when they began to understand to some 
slight extent, the magnitude and awfulness of this 
war, I would say to them: ‘Now go back and ap- 
preciate the United States. Realize your oppor- 
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tunities. Don’t start digging trenches when no 
body is firing at you. Don’t fall down when you 
have not been hit. Don’t be blind to the most 
glorious chance you have ever had in your lives. 
Go back and advertise. Get ready for the most 
tremendous business boom that any nation ever 
had. Build your factories bigger. Train more 
salesmen. Borrow more money. Go ahead, and 
thank God that you are alive and that your family 
is alive, and that you are living in a land that is at 
peace, at a time when nearly the whole world is 
at war.” 

Many of the commission merchants in the large 
cities, and the vast majority of the cotton miil 
presidents (most of whom I know intimately) are 
safe, sane and conservative men, and for this very 
reason it does seem to me a great pity that our 
business is being conducted in such an unsatisfac- 
tory and haphazzard manner, with absolutely no 
unanimity of action whatever on the part of these 
great interests, representing as they do, an enor- 
mous number of stockholders, four hundred thou- 
sand employees and many millions of dollars, and 
in its wide interests being one of the greatest lines 

f business in the United States. Therefore there 
should be, there ought to be, and there must be a 
change in the prevailing conditions. The commis- 
sion mercants should form an organization for mu- 
tual advantage and protection, and there should be 

more closely knit organization among the mills— 
and then probably a mutual organization between 
the mills and their agents, and a firm determina- 
tion on the part of everybody concrned, that the 
ills must make a living out of their enormous 
business, and properly take care of their stock- 
holders, employees and others deeply interested. 
I believe that sensible, conservative men on both 
sides of this controversy are anxious to see all 

‘ this come about. In addition to all this, let us 
adopt suggestions along the lines as contained in 
the extracts from the splendid letter which I have 
juoted above—urging us to go forward and take 
part of this export business which is lying right 
tt our doors and awaiting on us for its develop- 
ment. 

Now that I have finished with all of these mat 
ters, some of which seem to be in a discouraging 
tone, I want to say without any hesitation that i 
am an optimist on business for the future. I be- 
lieve that ultimately this war will result in tre- 
mendous business for the United States and that 
everyone who manufactures anything, will have all 
that they can do. 

Finally, may I take this occasion to thank the 
officers and members of the Association for the 
very cordial support they have given me during 
the past year, and to assure them that while the 
work has been strenuous, it has been a work of in- 
finite pleasure because it has brought me into as 
sociation with so many capable and interesting 
men. This is a great Association but it could be 
made greater if we would bring ourselves into 
closer association with each other on all matters 
of mutual interest—especially the matter of the 
cost of goods, and while this would naturally differ 
with some mills in some locations, it would be 
easy enough for the manufacturers to know when 
the price of zoods reaches a point at which to seil 
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would mean no profit (or certain loss), and we 
should formulate some plan to guard against this 
situation I would be the last man in the world to 
advocate anything which would be improper or il- 
legal—but “‘self-preservation is the first law of 
nature.” If we could unite the various interests of 
our business and uphold the hands of the new ad- 
ministration which will succeed me, and make aa 
earnest effort to abolish some of these trade 
abuses, in my humble judgment we would emerge 
from the gloom of depression and the shadows ot 
hesitation, into the sunlight of hopefulness and 
sound business principles. 


“After a day of cloud and wind and rain, 
Sometimes the setting sun breaks out again 
And touching all the darksome woods with light, 
Smiles on the fields until they laugh and sing” 


THE PRESENT DYESTUFF SITUATION 
BY MR. E. C. KLIPSTEIN, New York 

At the outbreak of the present war, there was 
a two months’ supply of dyestuffs in the United 
States. From the first of August to the end of 
December, the importations of dyes were practi- 
cally normal, so that, on January Ist, there was 
still a supply of dyes in the country for tw 
months. Since January Ist, the importations hav: 
been decreasing and the reserve supply, therefor¢ 
is gradually disappearing. From the present tim 
forward the importations will practically cease, 
that it is now a question of weeks until the re 
serve supply becomes exhausted and the textile i: 
dustries will be brought face to face with a rea 
famine in Coal Tar Dyes 

I attach a statistical table, showing the imports 
of the three chief classes of Coal Tar Dye 
(Alizarine, colors and dyes, and Indigo), from 
which it appears that the average monthly quantity 
of Alizarines and Indigo for the years 1913-14 
was 1,101,631 pounds, while for the last five 
months of 1914, from August to December inclu 
sive, it was 1,666,944 pounds, so that we actual] 
imported in the last five months of 1914 an aver 
age monthly supply, which exceeds the two years 
monthly average by 65,313 pounds or 5.9 per cent 
On the other hand, the average monthly value o/ 
the three classes of dyes above mentioned was, for 
the two years, 1913-14, $791,374, while for the last 
five months of 1914, August to December, it was 
only $772,605, a decrease of $18,769, or 2.42 pet 
cent. This difference in value was due to the d 
cline in the prices of dyes during 1913 and 1914 

Such being the case, the panic which seized th 
dyestuff consumers in August, and has gradually 
augmented in force since, would seem to hav: 
been injustified. It was, however, very logical, | 
ing based on actual conditions: 

First—The chief raw materials for the dye ir 
dustry are also the chief raw materials for expl 
sives, and nations are willing to pay more for 
killing men than for dyeing their clothing 

Second—The sudden advance in the cost of li 
ing, the increased cost of freight and insurance 
the lack of labor caused by the mobilization 
armies, brought about a sharp advance at the 
source of supply of all dyestuffs, and, therefore 
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material 


pressed by the 
the whole body of German coal tar 
ikers: 


Owing to the increased cost of raw ma- 
Is, also the reduction of our working 
force by one-half on account of service in 
the army, the reduction of our output for 
lack of foreign which means the 
doubling cf our overhead charges, we are 


-ompelled to materially 


teriais 


sales, 


\ advance our 
ices The advance in raw materials in- 


les coal tar products, sulphuric, nitric 
und hydrochloric acids. The cost of 
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luction is further increased by the 
strenuous measures taken by the German 


Government to insur supplies for the 
army 
Signed) 
Actien-Gesellschaft fuer Anilin-Fabrika 


Badische Analin & Soda-Fabrik, Ludwig- 
shafen am Rhein 


Leopold Cassella & Co., G. m. b H., 


Frankfurt am Main. 

Chemikalienwerk Griesheim, G. m. b. H., 
Frankfurt am Main 

Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Elektron, 
Frankfurt am Main. 

Chemische Fabriken vorm, Weiler-ter 


Meer, Uerdingen am Rein 
Farbenfabriken vorm, Friedr. Bayer & 
Co., Leverkusen bei Coeln a/Rh 
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advance in prices to con- 
sumers everywhere. The situation in Germany i3 
following circular recently issued 
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Farbwerke vorm. Meister Lucius & 
Bruening, Hoechst am Main. 
Farbwerk Muehlheim vorm. A. Leon- 
hardt & Co., Muhlheim am Main. 
Anilinfarbenfabrik Carl Jaeker, G. m. b. 
H., Duesseldorf-Derendorf. 
Kalle & Co., Aktien-Gessellschaft, Bie- 
brich am Rhein. 
Wuelfing, Dahl & Co., 
The German Government has put very 
restrictions on the exportation of dyes. 
are prohibited 
facturers are 


A.-G., Barmen. 
severe 
Dealers 
from exporting at all, while manu- 
only allowed to ship to former cus 
tomers and in quantities not greater than formerly, 
used. 
England promptly placed an embargo on the ex 
portation of coal tar products, in order to con 
the supply for her own factories. As she 
had depended on Germany for about ninety per 
cent. of her consumption of dyes, the absolute cut- 
ting off of the German supply at once precipitated 


serve 


a real dyestuff crisis. She possesses, however, 
several large plants, which produce the raw ma- 
terials, such as aniline oil, nitro-benzol, the 


diamines, etc. She has one alizarine plant, on¢ 
indigo plant and two large plants capable of pro- 
ducing a large variety of finished dyes. All these 
plants are being worked to their fullest capacity 
and also being enlarged. Nevertheless, the seri 
ousness of the situation in England may be 
judged from the fact that ordinary natural indigo 
is today selling at $3.00 per pound. In order to 
hasten relief the British Government is conside1 
ing ways and means to assist the manufacturers to 
increase their production of dyes to such propor- 


tions as to make England independent of the 
world. 

Very much the same state of affairs exists in 
France, Russia and Japan, which are all large con 


sumers of dyestuffs 
A recent issue of “Commerce Reports” 
following to say about Italy: 

“It is rather surprising to learn that 
there is a shortage of dyestuffs in Italy, 
for one would have thought supplies could 
have been obtained from both Switzerland 
and Germany. It is possible, however, 
that Italian dyers are not prepared to pay 
the extremely high prices which prevail in 
England at present, so that the 
-olors are virtually all finding their way to 

ther markets, while transport difficulties 
may be preventing the delivery of Ger- 
man dyestuffs. The position is evidently 
serious, for at a meeting on the subject, 
just held in Milan, it was stated that many 
dyers had been forced to close their works 
entirely ou account of lack of dyestuffs, 


has the 


Swiss 


while most of the others were on short 
time. It was proposed to attempt to es- 
tablish the manufacture of dyestuffs in 
Italy. Special reference was made to the 


English scheme, and it was considered 
that one on the same lines would be suit- 
able for Italian conditions.” 
It may be mentioned that Italy, like England, 
no duty on dyes, but unlike England, she does 
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not produce the raw materials. In this respect 
Switzerland resembles Italy, and yet, next to Ger- 
many, Switzerland is the largest producer of coal 
tar dyes, including indigo. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the Swiss could have produced all 
classes of dyes insufficient quantity to have ma- 
terially mitigated the severity of the impending 
famine—but just here is shown the importance of 
producing the raw materials in the country mak- 
ing the finished dyes. Switzerland has no coal, 
and, therefore, no coal tar. For her raw ma- 
terials she is dependent on Germany and England. 

When she began the manufacture of indigo, she 
insured her supply of raw material, aniline oil, 
by purchasing The Clayton Aniline Company oi 
Manchester, England, whose chief manufacture is 
aniline oil. The raw materials for a large pro 
portion of the other dyes produced, were pur- 
chased from Germany. At the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, the German Government prohibited the 
export of raw materials to the Swiss dye works, 
except under a guarantee that none of the finished 
dyes should be shipped to any country at war with 
Germany. This guarantee the Swiss refused to 
give, and, therefore, had to discontinue the manu- 
facture of a great number of dyes. The British 
Government cut off the supply of aniline oil by 
placing an embargo on its exportation, thus fofc- 
ing an entire suspension of the Swiss dye works 
Subsequently, however, an arrangement was 
reached by the Swiss with the English Govern 
ment permitting the exportation of aniline oil and 
other raw materials to Switzerland, thus enabling 
the Swiss to resume the manufacture of Indigo 
and such other dyes as can be produced from such 
raw materials as England can supply—and that is 
what the Swiss are doing today. 

In the United States there are four factories 
capable of producing a limited number of dyes, 
but they must depend for a part of their raw ma- 
terial on Germany, and are, therefore, very much 
restricted in their production. Owing to the 
enormous demand for tuluol, benzol, picric acid, 
etc., caused by their use, at high prices, for ex- 
plosives, the ccke producers of the United States 
are largely increasing their capacity to recover the 
by-products of the coke ovens, from which all 
these raw materials are obtained. 

The necessary installations are being pushed as 
rapidly as possible, so that in time, our dye man- 
ufacturers will be able to obtain, or produce, the 
chief raw materials needed. But the erection of 
the necessary plants is always slow, and at best, 
we must wait many months for any relief by the 
American dye works. Altogether, we are now ap- 
approaching the supreme test of our resourceful- 
ness. 

During the past eight months, we have been 
asked a thousand times why the United States, 
England and France, each possessing an abundant 
supply of raw materials, do not make their own 
coal tar dyes As England is a free trade coun- 
try, and France and the United States are high 
protectionists, the result cannot be charged al- 
together to the tariffs of these countries. Eng 
land, today, without any tariff, is really in a bet- 
ter position than either the United States or 
France with highly protective tariffs 


Evidently, there is something else back of this 
remarkable phenomenon, and that something is 
to be found in the patent laws of all three coun- 
tries. Commencing with the patent of alizarine 
and ending with the patents on synthetic indigo, 
all three countries have furnished Germany with 
the means of monopolizing the coal tar dye 
business. On the money made out of patents ob- 
tained in these three countries, Germany has ac 
cumulated the capital which enabled her to build 
the immense plants, which are the wonder of the 
world, and the controllers of the dyetsuff business 
today. 

An Englishman, Perkins, discovered aniline 
dyes; an English firm, Brooke, Simpson & Spiller, 
together with a French firm, A. Poirrier & Co., 
of Paris, first became prominent as manufacturers 
of aniline dyes nearly fifty years ago, and yet, 
today, Germany controls the coal tar dye in- 
dustry. In order to change this condition, all 
three countries must change their patent laws. 

As concerns the United States, however, we 
must still place much of the blame for this 
anomalous condition on our tariffs. Since 1862 
this country has been avowedly controlled by the 
protectionist principle of building up American in 
dustries by means of the tariff. During the past 
forty years, we have raised our tariffs almost to 
the point of prohibition in order to establish home 
industries, and yet the coal tar dye schedule has 
been so manipulated as to destroy the industry 
instead of building it up 

I am afraid that this lamentable result must be 
attributed largely to the textile manufacturers of 
the United States themselves, because in their 
desire for free raw materials, they have aided the 
European dye-maker and patent owner in killing 
off the struggling coal tar dye industry in the 
United States. This is a point which I do not 
propose to argue, but simply content myself with 
appending an abstract of the United States tariffs 
on cotton and dyestuffs since the foundation of 
the Government. From this it may be seen, that 
while the duty on the manufactures cf cotton has 
steadily gone up, the duty on dyes has steadily 
gone down, until nearly 50 per cent. of the coal 
tar dyes are in the free list 

This policy was all right when indigo and cutch 
and cochineal and logwood and _ fustic came 
from tropical countries and could not possibly be 
produced in the United States Although it 
helped the foreign producer by broadening his 
market, it did no harm to anv American manufac- 
turer. But the situation changed entirely on the 
advent of synthetic dyes, which can be produced 
here as well as in Europe. To put synthetic in- 
digo and alizarine in the free list is exactly 
equivalent to giving the foreign dye maker protec- 
tion to the amount of the duty remitted 

Just how the present situation has been brought 
about, may be seen by referring to the public 
hearings before the Congressional Committees, 
which are public property. 

On Tuesday. March toth, 1912, the Senate 
Finance Committee was giving hearings on the 
proposed Underwood tariff bill, putting a duty 
of 10 per cent. on indigo and alizarine dyes. A 
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representative of one of the German dye-makers, 
expressed -himseli as follows: 

As an importer of aniline colors, I am 
in favor of a reduction (of duty), for the 
benefit of American (Cotton?) manufac- 
turers, especially indigo. Ninety-eight 
per cent. of the indigo used is synthetic, 
which is controlled absolutely by patents, 
and cannot be produced in the United 
States on account of patents. 

Another German manufacturer of indigo wrote 
the following brief to the same Committee: 

The purpose of this letter is to briefly 
call your attention to two paragraphs on 
the free list: Section 487, alizarine, nat- 
ural or artificial, and dyes derived from 
alizarine or from anthracene; Section 592, 
indigo (meaning vegetable and synthetic). 

We sell these products to the cotton, 
woolen, paper, leather and paint industries 
in the United States; we make long-period 
contracts and import against these con- 
tracts; the attached proforma contract 
shows the obligation incurred by the buyer 
in making these contracts. 

All these fast dyes have been on the free 
list under the tariff laws of 1883, 1890, 
1894, 1897 and 1909. They are not manu- 
factured in the United States and never 
have been and there is no question of pro- 
tection involved. They were originally put 
upon. the free. list for a definite and. spe- 
cific purpose, and they have beem kept 
there for 30 years for like reasons. 

The object of putting indigo, alizarine, 
and anthracene dyes on the free list was 
to enable the textile industry of the United 
States to produce coarse goods, which 
were, so far as durability of color was 
concerned, equal not only to textile fab- 
rics made in other countries, but the high- 
est grade of textiles made here. 

The object of the manufacturers of these 
dves was, from the very beginning, to 
place them within reach, as to cost, of the 
manufacturers of coarse cotton goods, for 
in no other way could a large consump- 
tion be secured. 

In support of the above pleas, a Southern Indigo 
onsumer testified that the cost of the Indigo used 
in making his denims was 7% per cent. of the cost 
f his fabric. It pained him to think of the hard- 
ship that would be caused the poor American 
laborer on account of the additional cost, caused 
by the proposed Io per cent. duty on indigo. 
‘His statement was confirmed by the president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and further supported by a brief presented 
by Mr. Green of Providence, R. I., in which occurs 
the following prayer: 

“We petition that for these reasons, in- 
digo as well as aiizarine and anthracene 
Dyes be left on the free list.” 

This prayer, for the foreign patent owner and 
dye-maker. was signed by 38 of the most promi- 
nent cotton manufacturers in this country. In 





consequence of these prayers, the proposed 10 per 
cent. duty on indigo and dyes obtained from in- 
digo and anthracene, was withdrawn, while dyes 
obtained from carbazol were for the first time 
placed in the free list. 

That is the way the American dye consumer has 

been pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for the 
foreigner, during the past forty years. The coal 
tar dye industry is adopted to this country be- 
cause of our abundant supply of raw materials, 
and with fair tariff treatment, would have 
flourished and extended. It has not had fair treat- 
ment. 
_ I am not a believer in bolstering up an illogical 
industry with tariff duties, but I am still less a be- 
liever in imposing duties for the express benefit 
of other countries. When you put a duty on raw 
material that must be imported and then put the 
finished product in the free list, you are protecting 
the foreigner and actually discriminating against 
the home manufacturer. That is just what Con- 
gress has been doing since 1883. The American 
dye manufacturer must needs make the prayer of 
the backwoodsman: “Oh Lord, if you won't help 
me, don’t help the bear.” For the past forty 
years Congress has been helping the bear. Let us 
hope that in the future the American dye con- 
sumer will be willing to “live and let live,” and 
exert his influence more generously in favor of 
the American dye maker. : 

There is no excellence without great labor and 
sacrifice. You gentlemen, if need be, must be 
willing to saerifree a few years of cheap dyes in 
order to enable your fellow American dye manu- 
lacturers to make us independent of the world as 
to coal tar dyes. i 

Just here I will venture to sound a note of 
optimism. There has never been a more favorable 
time for laying the foundation of a coal tar dye 
industry in this country than the present. The 
patents owned by foreigners on the dyes them- 
selves ani their raw materials, have run out, lea 
ing the industry free. The machinery needed is 
also patentfree now, and much cheaper than forty 
years ago. We produce in abundance the raw 
materials, and what is more, we produce also the 
men to handle them. 

During the past forty years, the universities of 
the United States have raised their standard of 
scholarship to the European level, so that today 
we have thousands of young men, coming out of 
our universities and technical schools, who are 
fully able to compete with Europeans, whether 
from Germany or France or England. Let us 
trust in the young men. Even under our old crude 
backwoods education we have contributed some- 
thing to the world’s progress—anaesthesia for in- 
stance, and the cotton gin, the sewing machine, 
the telegraph, the telephone, the phonograph, the 
typewriter, the electric light, the aeroplane, the 
submarine, and what, for some people, is of more 
importance than all the rest put together, the rub- 
ber cored golf ball. There is a possibility then. 
that if we seriously take up the dyestuff problem. 
we may at least hold our own with Europe. 

Let us hope—and be Americans. 
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Importations of Coal Tar 








August: lbs. 
Alizarine 430,569 
Dyes 
PREMIO. Las acin 887,265 

1,317,834 

September: 

Alizarine oe 85,722 

Dyes 
Indigo 276,132 
361,854 

October: 

Alizarine 226,014 

vo ee eee 

Indigo 270,240 
496,254 

November: 

Alizarine 1,678,282 

Dyes 

Indigo 1,830,241 
3,508,523 

December: 

Alizarine 3,162 

Dyes 
Indigo 147,097 
150,259 

Summary: 

August 1,317,834 
September 361,854 
October 496,254 
November 3,508,523 
December 150,259 
Total,5 months 5,834,724 
Averge monthly 1,166,944 











Importations For Two Years 
1913-1914 
Ibs. 
1913: 
Alizarine ..... 5,918,337 
TOOOD istaceces 
BRGURG: 6. deca cee 8.345.125 
14,263,462 
1914: 
Alizarine ..... 4,248,535 
Dyes 
EMRIOD: ne scaes 7,927,151 
12,175,686 
Total for 2 years: 
Alizarine & 
Indigo ..... 26,439,148 
PM. apt axes. 
26,439,148 
; Average monthly for 2 years: 
¢ Alizarine & 
3 TOUISO. occcis 1,101,631 
4 SE raeKedoues 
1,101,631 








APPENDIX NO. 1 


Value 
$113,470.00 
321,947.00 
101,344.00 


$536,761.00 


$ 18,550.00 
232,012.00 
55,598.00 


$306,760.00 


$ 81,573.00 


571,876.00 


$778,425.00 


wii 


$ 414,642.00 
1,081,281.00 


252,167.00 


$1,748,090.00 


$ 788.00 
447,311.00 
44,892.00 


$492,991.00 





$ 536,761.00 
306,760.00 
778,425.00 

1,748,090.00 
492,991.00 


$3,863,027.00 
$772,605.00 
Ending Dec 


Value 


$1,493,440.00 
7,111,483.00 
1,137,509.00 


$9,742,498.00 


$1,216,536.00 
6,845, 160.00 
1,188,795.00 


$9,250,491.00 


$ 5,036,346.00 
13,956,643.00 


$18,992,080.00 


$209,847.00 
581,527.00 


$791,374.00 
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Dyes for 5 Months 
From August to December, 1914 
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Average monthly quantity 
For 5 months, 1914 
For 2 years, 1913-14 .. 


\lizarine and Indigo: 


1,166,944 Ibs. 
1,101,631 Ibs 
65,313 Ibs. 
or 5.9% 
Average monthly value total products: 
For 2 years, 1913-14 . .$791,374.00 
For 5 months, 1914 ............ 772,605.00 


Increase in 5 month period 





Decrease in 
period 


value month 
. .$18,769.00 
or 2.429% 
he decrease in value is due to the steady de- 
cline in prices during 1913 and 1914. 
APPENDIX NO. 2 
Dyestuffs and Cotton in the Tariffs 
of the United States. 
July 4th, 1789: Indigo, 16c 
and woods, free; cotton, 3c lb.; 


a aii 
Ing, 77 


c ) 
42/0. 


for 5 


lb.; dyeing drugs 
ready made cloth- 


August roth, 1790: Indigo, 25c Ib.; dyeing woods 
and drugs, free; cotton, 3c lb.; cotton manufac- 
tures, 742%. 

March 2nd, 1791: 7%% duty extended to all 
colored manufactures of cotton. 

June 7th, 1794: Cotton goods, 5%. 

March 3rd, 1797: On dyed_and printed muslins, 
etc., an additional 242%, making total duty of 
Ah. 

April 27th, 1816: Indigo, 15c¢ lb.; dyeing drugs, 
742%; manufactures of cotton, 25% to 334%. 

May 22nd, 1824: Manufactures of cotton, 25%. 

May oth, 1828: Indigo additional 5c lb. for one 
year; then increased to 10c lb.; cotton manufac- 
tures increased specifically. 


July 14th, 1832 (A lowering tariff): Indigo 
15%; dyeing drugs, ‘free; cotton manufactures, 


20% to 25%. 

March 2nd, 1833: Indigo, free; also all dyes, ex- 
cept alum and bichromate of potash, free; cotton, 
as in the previous tariff, unchanged, 20% to 25%. 

This was the first tariff, making indigo free of 
duty, while leaving the manufactures of cotton at 
20% to 25% duty. 

July 30th, 1846 (The Walker Tariff): The most 
rational tariff ever made, and which, therefore, re- 
mained unchanged for 15 years. Indigo, 30%; dye- 
woods, 5%; articles for dyeing, 20%; manufactures 
of cotton, 25% and 30% 

July 14th, 1862: Pxtract of resin or aniline col- 
ors, (This is the first mention of aniline 
dyes in the tariff); extract of indigo, 10%; extracts 
indigo and dyewood extracts, 10%; cotton, 1c. 
Ib.; cotton goods, 5% to Ic. per square yard. 

June 30th, 1864: Aniline dyes, $1.00 per pound 
and 35% ad valorem; indigo carmined, 20%; cot- 


25%. 


ton, 2c. lb.; cotton goods: white, 5c. per sq. yd.; 
bleached, 5%c per sq. yd.; colored, 5%4c. per sq. 


yd. plus 10%; denims, 35%; cotton shirts, velvets, 
braids, etc., 35% 

July 14th, 1870: Aniline dyes, 50c. and 35%; ani- 
line oil, free; manufactures of cotton, 2c. to 3c. Ib. 

March 3rd, 1883: Alizarine. free: aniline dyes, 
35%: coal tar products, not dyes, 20%; indigo and 
artificial indigo, free: cotton thread, from toc. to 
48c. per Ib.; cotton cloth, not exceeding 100 threads 
to the square inch, plain, 2%c. per sq. yd.; if dyed, 


4t%4c. per sq. yd.; other products, up to 40% ad 
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valorem,; cotton cloth, plain, exceeding 200 threads 
to the square inch, 4c. per sq. yd.; if bleached, 5c. 
per sq. yd.; if dyed, 6c. per sq. yd.; hosiery, com- 
mon, 35%.; fashioned, 40%. This was the tariff 
that killed the coal tar dye industry in the United 
States. It will be observed that although aniline 
dyes had the specific duty of 50 cents per pound 
removed, aniline oil, alizarine and indigo were 
put on the free list. Cotton cloth was taxed 4 
cents per square yard, if undyed, and 6 cents per 
square yard or 50% more, if dyed. 

October 1st, 1890 (McKinley Tariff): Coal tar 
dyes practically unchanged. Cotton cloth, ex- 
ceeding 200 threads to sq. inch, plain, 4¥%c. per sy. 
yd.; if dyed, 634c. per sq. yd. 

August 27th, 1894 (Wilson Bill—Democratic): 
Coal tar dyes reduced to 25%. Alizarine dyes 
and Indigo, free. Cotton yarn, white, 3c. per Ib. 
and upwards; if dyed, 6c. per Ib. to 8c. per lb. Cot- 
ton cloth, exceeding 200 threads to the square 
inch, white, 3c. per sq. yd. to 4%c. per sq. yd., ac- 
cording to weight; if dyed, 534c. per sq. yd. to 
6'4c. per sq. yd., according to weight, or when 
valued over 16c. per sq. yd., 35%. 

July 24th, 1897 (Dingley Bill): Coal tar dyes 
30%. Coal tar preparations, 20%. Alizarine dyes 
and indigo, free. Cotton yarn, white, 3c. lb, and 
upwards; dyed, 6c. lb. and upwards. Cotton cloth, 
exceeding 200 threads to sq. in., white, 3¥%c. per 
sq. yd. to 5c. according to weight; if dyed, 6%4c 
per sq. yd. to 7c. per sq. yd., according to weight 

August 5th, 1909 (Payne-Aldrich Bill): Coal tar 
dyes, 30%. Coal tar preparations, 20%. Aliza- 
rine dyes and indigo, free. Cotton yarn, white, 
2c. lb. and upwards; dyed, 6c. Ib. and upwards. 
Cotton cloth, exceeding 200 threads to sq. in., 
white, 3!4c. to 1oc. ner sq. yd., according to value; 
if dyed, 6%4c. to 12%c. per sq. yd., according to 


value. 
October 3rd, 1913 (Underwood-Simmons Bill): 
Coal tar colors or dyes, 30% Coal tar prep- 


arations, 15%. Coal tar products, as aniline oil 
and salts, toluidine, xylidin, etc., 10%. Coal tar 


distillates, benzol, naphthol, ete, 5% Alizarine 
and alizarine dyes, free. Indigo and _ indigo 


dyes, free. Carbazol dyes, free. Cotton thread, 
white, 5% to 25%, according to numbers; if dyed, 
744% to 27%4% ad valorem. Cotton cloth, white, 
74% to 27%4%; if dyed 10% to 30% ad valorem. 

This tariff if the most favorable to the general 
development of the coal tar dye industry ever 
passed. It leaves the color manufacturer a mar- 
gin of 15% to 25%, and at the same time, gives an 
encouragement of 5% to the tar distiller, and of 
10% to the manufacturer of the primary raw ma- 
terials, such as aniline oil, toluidine, etc. It may 
be observed that the free list is still further en- 
larged by the addition of dyes obtained from in- 
digo and from carbazol. 

The salient facts of the above record are the 
steady decline in the duty on dyes and the steady 
advance in that on cotton manufactures 

Indigo was first made free in the tariff of 1833, 
and permanently free in 1883, together with aliza- 
rine. 

The first mention of aniline was in the tariff of 





1862, which imposed a duty of 25% on “extract 
of resin or aniline colors.” 

The crippling blow to the coal tar dye indus- 
try here was struck by the tariff of 1883, of which 
all subsequent tariffs are simply modifications. 


GENERAL BUSINESS EFFICIENCY IN CON- 
NECTION WITH COTTON MILL 
MANAGEMENT 


By JOSIAH T. ROSE, Atlanta, Ga. 





The value of the products manufactured each 
year in the United States is $20,672,000,000.00 as 
against the value of all the products of the farm 
of $8,926,000,000.00. By comparison, the value of 
the manufactured articles exceeds the value of all 
the products of the farm, including animals, by 
approximately two and one-half times. 





JOSIAH T. ROSE 


The number of persons employed in the manu- 
facturing industries is 7,678,578 as against 5,865,003 
farmers. The amount of money expended by the 
Government in development work to assist the 
manufacturers in the marketing of their goods is 
$160,000.00, and the amount of money appropriated 
and spent to assist in the development of agricul- 
ture is $5,000,000.00 a year. This $5,000,000.00 ex- 
pended by the Secretary of Agriculture in develop- 
ment work, increases the products of the farms 
some $300.,000,000.00 yearly, which is a handsome 
return on the investment. 

We, therefore, as manufacturers, do not want 
the agricultural appropriation reduced, but we do 
want the appropriation of the Department of 
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Commerce increased. Think of an industry whos¢ 
products amount to approximately $9,000,000,000.00 
yearly receiving cooperation from the Government 
to the extent of $5,000,000.00, and showing an ad- 
ditional return of $300,000,000.00, while our great 
manufacturing industry, whose products amount 
to over $20,000,000,000.00, receiving Government 
cooperation to the extent of $160,000.00 for de- 
velopment work. It is our fault if we do not get 
proportionate support for our industries through 
our representatives in Congress, provided, or as 
soon as, manufacturers become persona-grata and 
active in municipal, state, and national law-making 
affairs. 

Of this total value of manufactured products of 
approximately $20,000,000,000.00, Over $12,000,000,- 
000.00 is the value of the raw material, and over 
$8,000,000,000.00 is the enhanced value by the 
process of manufacturing, of which amount $3,430,- 
000,000.00, Or 42.5 per cent., is paid directly to 
labor. 

Of the two great industries of the United States, 
Textiles and Steel, a comparison shows them to 
be almost equal in all essential respects, the two 
comparisons being as follows: 


Number of wage earners in 
Textile—1,440,000,000, or 21.7% of all wage 
earners, 
Steel—1,030,000,000, or 15.5% of all wage 
earners. 


Value of products produced in 
Textile—$3,054,000,000, or 14.8% 
Steel—$3,163,000,000, or 15.3%. 


Added value of product by manufacturing: 
Textile—$1,312,000,0c0, or 15.4%. 
Steel—$1,361,0C0,000, or 16% 


Increases in last ten years of census report: 


Number of wage earners in 
Textile—40.6%. 
Steel—37.8%. 


Increase in value of products, in 
Textile—87.6%. 
Steel—74%. 


Increase in added value of manufacture, in 
Textile—79%. 
Steel—66.7%. 


These two industries aggregate in value 37.2% 
of all our manufactured products. 

So, our cotton manufacturing association is an 
important part of an industry which employs more 
wage earners than any other industry in the 
United States, and in which during the last ten 
years covered by the United States census, the 
number of wage earners increased 40.6 per cent., 
the value of the manufactured products increased 
87.6 per cent. and the added value of the products 
by manufacturing increased 79 per cent. Omitting 
the value of the raw materials in both textiles and 
steel, a comparison of the two industries shows that 
in the cotton industry salaries amount to 2.6 per 
cent., and wages amount to 24 per cent. of total 
value, while in the steel industry salaries amount 
to 2.9 per cent. and wages amount to 18.3 per 
cent., or a difference in executive and clerical 
costs of .3 of one per cent., and a decrease in 


wages of 5.7 per cent.; a net gain im favor of the 
steel industry of 5.4 per cent. Remember that this 
comparison is good because in the two industries 
the number employed, the value of the products, 
and the increased value by manufacture, are ap- 
proximately the same. 

Would it pay the cotton mill industry to increase 
its executive and clerical expense, if need be, in 
an effort to decrease its wage expense, and if so, 
for what shall this expense be used? 

First: By securing the services of the best Au- 
ditor Efficiency individual or firm you can find, 
who is an expert in his line of business the same 
as you are in yours. He, or one of his men, 
should remain daily and continuously at your plant 
for three months, six months, a year, or longer, 
depending upon the size of the plant, the work to 
be done and the co-operation or resistance he may 
receive from your men or yourself or both. This 
man will show you the results he has secured for 
other mills, and you will have to assume that he 
knows his business, and let him get results for 
you in his own way. Neither you nor your men 
may know the future plans he has in mind. You 
are both much in the position of a patient and a 
nurse with the doctor in charge of the case—the 
result depends upon how well you obey the in- 
structions of the doctor. As the head of your 
mill, you must first prepare yourself to give up 
many of your cherished ideas of the only way to 
succeed, and give your undivided support to his 
plans and ideas, for the efficiency man is very sure 
to have rather strong opposition at first, from 
the men under you 

The average General Superintendent and Super- 
intendents all but resent the idea that a man not 
directly in the cotton mill business can come in, 
who admittedly knows less about the mill business 
than they do, and show them how to do the same 
work with fewer men, or more work with the 
same number of men, do it easier, and both they 
and their wage earners be better pleased with 
their work and the results obtained. Yet just 
such is being done every day, and can be dene 
in your mill, if it has not already been done. 

An increase in production of 43 per cent.: a de- 
crease in whit cost of 28 per cent.; and an average 
increase in wages of 18 per cent., is the record 
of one mill where no new machinery was installeé, 
no men in executive positions were asked to re 
sign, no wage reductions, but on: the contrarv 
wage earners shown how to earn more money and 
are receiving an average of 18 per cent. more, 
physical fatigue has decreased, and the percentage 
of changes of employees has decreased some 75 
per cent. 

The lack of information regarding wages and 
conditions in cotton mills makes these subjects 
excellent stumbling-blocks for the misinformed, 
and good bogies for the agitators. If what both 
of these classes want are better wages for better 
results, it can be solved by promot action on your 
part without the action of agitators or state legis- 
lators, and decrease instead of increase in cost of 
production. 

The question of how this can be done is too 
comprehensive to attempt to answer in the time 
allotted for this naper. but a few essentials may 
be mentioned First: Expert investigation at all 
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points in the process of manufacture to discover 
wasted time and material. You have men and 
women in your mill who are wasting both, not 
because they intend to do so, but because they 
have not been shown how to avoid such waste, 
nor have you made it to their interest not to 
waste. After expert investigation, and when you 
have established standards for their guidance, then 
by a system of bonuses make it to their interest 
to exceed the minimum standard established. 
Second: After standards have been set, organiza- 
tion must be perfected to carry these standards 
into effect. This, you say, means additional 
clerical force and you can’t afford the expense. 
Can you afford a 24 per cent. wage expense when 
it should be 18 per cent. or less? Standards will 
require records which are the tell-tale of increased 
or decreased cost and production. The use of 
these complete records may require the establish- 
ment of departments, which have heretofore not 
been established in cotton mills. For instance, a 
planning department is one of great importance. 
Its general purpose is to know from reports what 
all of the departments are doing and what they 
have promised to do, thus harmonizing all the de- 
partments, preventing delays from one to the 
other, letting superintendents know one, two, 
three or more days in advance the work that is 
coming to them. In this way excuses and trying 
to put the blame on someone else or some other 
department will cease, men in authority will have 
to carry the load, they can properly think out and 
plan their work in advance, and workmen will 
not be forced to idleness and indifference. Other 
departments similar to this would be established, 
each with its particular constructive work to do. 

Third: The selecting of the best men and 
women in the organization and the sifting out of 
the less efficient ones. 

Fourth: Compensation. This should be either 
on the basis of a daily wage f r a mixed minimum 
production plus a bonus for extra production; or, 
and preferably, it should be on the basis of piece 
work prize for a minimum production, plus a 
bonus in addition to the regular prize on procuc- 
tion in excess of the minimum. 

Leave the bewildering quéstions as to how these 
things are to be done, how records are to be kept, 
how payrolls can be made up, and other perplex- 
ing questions that may come up in your mind to 
those whose business it is to know how to do 
these things, for they do know how and it can be 
done with decreased cost to you and increased 
wages to your employees 

Fifth: The training of your men to study your 
local conditions and perfect in detail the system 
of organization. When the labor of the Efficiency 
Engineer has been completed your real work will 
have just begun. The education and training 
which you and your men will have received, and 
the persistency with which you make use of the 
new system of organization by perfecting it and 
adapting it to your needs, will largely determine 
the benefits you are to derive. Complete and 
accurate reports from all departments remove 
guess-work on your part, require men to make 
daily records and reports instead of weekly, 
monthly, or yearly reports, and enable you to 
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commend them at the time when such commenda- 
tion will be most effective, or suggest ways of se- 
curing better results to those whose records do 
not merit favorable commendation. 

This efficiency system carries with it the use of 
both standing and special committees, the num- 
ber and scope of which cannot be outlined here, 
but the general purpose of which can be briefly 
stated. Assuming the worst condition—that you 
do not want the suggestions and judgment of your 
superintendents but want them only to carry out 
your instructions, you will find that if they have 
been present as a committee when you arrived at 
your decision and know the causes that produce: 
your decision and the objective points you have 
in mind, they will be able better to understand and 
execute your orders. 

But the old plan of instructions does not secure 
the best results and should be abandoned in favor 
of committee decisions, even though you finally 
have to be a majority of the committee. 

The question of cost accounting will come up 
Does your superintendent know the origin and 
distribution of every item entering into the cost 
sheet submitted to him by the cost department, 
and has he been consulted before any purchases 
or repairs are made, the distribution of the cost 
of which will effect his cost of production? Either 
he is entitled to consultation and the right of mak- 
ing suggestions in these matters, or he is not 
qualified for the position, and if you inject items 
into his cost sheet without his knowledge, you 
will not get his most constructive efforts. 

In your monthly cost sheet, do you show reg- 
ular seasonable repair bills as of the month or 
months in which the yearly repairs are made, or 
do you set up a fund by charging a fixed amount 
per unit of production monthly so the same charge 
against production cost is made in months when 
repairs are not being made as when they are be- 
ing made? 

Items in a cost sheet other than those affecteil 
by operations from day to day should become a 
uniform fixed charge monthly. In this way any 
change in production cost for better or worse can 
be seen at a glance on the monthly cost sheet, 
and the responsible man can have no defense. 

In the purchasing of material, other than large 
items, such as cotton, fuel, and power, do you 
arbitrarily buy supplies, put them in the store 
room, and send the memdrandum to your super- 
intendent? If so, you are Smitting the personal 
element of putting the man who is responsible 
for the use of such supplies behind them, with the 
feeling that they must be used to the best advan- 
tage and not wasted or abused. Supplies from the 
store-room are charged to his cost of production 
as they are withdrawn, and he should at least be 
consulted regarding all such purchases, in fact, the 
supply purchasing department should be under the 
general superintendent as operating manager. 

By arbitrary purchasing, you also lose the 
knowledge and experience of the man who uses the 
material and knows its comparative value better 
than you or your purchasing agent. Too many 
times price, personal friendship, or some other 
unsound basis is used for making purchases. All 
orders for supplies should, of course, go over 
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your desk for approval, and such approval should 
not become a mere matter of form. 

Sales organization, accounting, traffic, and other 
departments would receive careful and detailed 
consideration in an efficiency organization. True 
efficiency is the effective way to meet, in a con- 
structive manner, the demands of the agitator, 
whether he be commercial or political, without 
having to deal with him. You owe the. most 
economical and efficient management possible to 
your stockholders, your directors, and yourselves, 
but even more so, you owe it to those under you, 
who of their own volition, both by lack of au- 
thority and ability cannot increase their produc- 
tiveness and compensation but must rely upon you 
to make these things possible for them. Think of 
your responsibility, both to those who have their 
money invested (which is accumulated labor on 
which they are entitled to the best possible re- 
turns), and to your present wage earners who are 
also entitled to the best possible returns for their 
daily service. 

The president of the mill, the percentages of 
which were mentioned above, and which in dollars 
last year aggregated’ a saving of $92,000.00 to the 
stockholders and a wage increase of 18 per cent. 
to the employees, bewails the fact that so many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars should have been 
sacrificed and so many thousands of employees 
failed to increase their earning: because he did not 
begin eight years ago when he took charge, in- 
stead of waiting some six years before going into 
the real question of efficiency in mill management. 


He employed a firm of efficiency engineers, and 
had the services of one man continuously for a 
number of months, and from time to time the ser- 


vices of two men. 


You can do much without such services and 
possibly by much reading and study on your part 
accomplish the same results, but in a much longer 
period of time. ; 

This paper will have accomplished its purpose 
if it arouses you to the point of investigation and 
action toward greater efficiency in cotton mill 


operation. 


TRADE ABUSES AND A REMEDY 
BY KENNETH R. HOOKER, Cincinnati, O 


So far as the cotton manufacturing industry as 
a whole is concerned, it has failed utterly in cer- 
tain essentials to profit from past experience, and 
has benefitted but little or not at all by the very 
expensive schooling received after the panic of 
1907. Within the past eight months there has been 
sufficient analogy to the conditions existing in 
1907 to forcibly bring our common troubles once 
more to mind and to justify, if not demand, that 
certain evil practices existing in our trade shall 
be again and finally considered to the end that 
they be moderated or eliminated. It is not to be 
thought that all abuses start during hard times or 
that they are suffered only then, for such is not 
the case; they then, merelv increase in number and 
assume more aggravated forms. Nor is it to be 
assumed that commission of sin is always con- 


fined to any one branch of the textile trade, and 
in facing the situation frankly, it must be admitted 
that at one time or another, each of the several 
factors is at fault in its own peculiar way—the mill, 
the commission house, and the buyer, and often- 
times the three ably abet one another in initiating 
faulty practices. 

It will not be amiss to mention the more com- 
mon forms of abuses in the cloth trade in at least 
a general way, giving the place of honor to the 
mills, then taking up those which are usually up- 
permost in our minds—those which we choose to 
believe are, without exception, unjustly forced 
upon us by the other fellow. 

It should be understood that these views are 
expressed by a cloth commission merchant, and, 
from subsequent remarks, you will be able to judge 
whether or not the methods of our own greit 
clan are entirely beyond improvement. The in- 
dulgence of the mill men is, therefore, requested. 

It may be safely said that the occasions are rare 
indeed when a mill enters into a contract to de- 
liver goods without a full and sincere intention to 
perform its part in accordance with the letter and 
spirit of that contract. But experience has shown 
that in the past individual mills have been so 
affected by changes in conditions that their ac- 
tions have given buyers ground for the belief that 
they they have been not unwilling to force rather 
more than their share of profit or to evade their 
share of loss. 

To illustrate: Mention has been made of a mill 
which, at profitable prices, sold almost simultane- 
ously to two separate houses its entire production 
of a certain class of goods. This may havé been 
an oversight at the start, but if so, it might have 
been confessed and corrected without serious con 
sequences. It so happened, however, that through 
a peculiar chain of circumstances, the buyers were 
able to compare notes, and, as a result, both can- 
celled their orders. By that time the market had 
declined, but you will probably agree that the mill 
got its just desserts. 

The foregoing is a flagrant and unusual case of 
abuse on the part of a mill. By far the greater 
number of complaints arise from miscalculation as 
to production and consequent disappointment to 
the buyer on account of unsatisfactory delivery 
after substantial price changes. In such cases, and 
where branded or ticketed goods are sold, it 
hardly satisfies the buyer to receive the necessary 
number of bales or cases when the number or 
pieces or the yardage in each has been reduced 
below the standard after a market advance. On 
the other hand, he is more than likely to complain 
when, under reversed conditions, the packages are 
larger than usual. 

No doubt, in the experience of any commission 
house instances have arisen which indicate great 
carelessness in the matter of samples, and except 
ing the delivery of light weight, off color or im- 
perfect goods, there is hardly a more direct road 
to cancellations and trouble in general than is 
created by sending out samples which are not in 
accordance with the specifications and with the 
goods which may be delivered later. At times 
mills have made important alterations in the 
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quality and have failed to notify their agents 
promptly, allowing them to sell by older samples 
of superior quality. This is a fruitful source of 
trouble and only one of the instances which might 
be used to illustrate that all mills do not always 
lend to their agents the full measure of co- 
operation which is so necessary to their mutual 
welfare. 

One of the services which the selling agent 
must render it. return for his commission is the 
adjustment of all claims and controversies, and 
few mills seem to make proper allowance for the 
difficulties of such situations, or the sometimes 
unnecessary expense which the selling agent 
sustains, 

Claims and losses growing out of the cancella- 
tion of orders because of delayed deliveries on a 
declining market are the most common nuisance 
in our trade, but the cause is usually found in a 
miscalculation of the mill’s production. 

Turning to the trade abuses or evils which are 
forced upon both the mill and selling agent, or 
to which both of us submit sometimes only too 
readily, we find some unreasonable practices which 
have been suffered so long as to become almost 
trade customs 

Freight Allowance. Within the last few years 
there has been a strong tendency toward estab- 
lishing fixed allowances to the several sections of 
the country, but there is still much to be hoped 
for. Even at this time it is almost impossible to 
forsee what excessive allowance may be made, 
particularly on shipments destined for the West. 


Quotations to other territory may carry an allow- 
ance of the actual rate, New York rate, or in not 


unusual cases, an allowance is offered which would 
carry a shipment well beyond its destination. On 
certain lines of goods the have managed 
to standardize the allowance either through direct 
co-operation or through tacit understanding, but 
there is room for much improvement. 

F. O. B. Sales. Growing out of the practice of 
delivering certain [ from local 
warehouses comes the demand from buyers that 
even direct shipment from mills shall be delivered 
at destination at seller’s risk while in transit and 
billed upon arrival. A refinement of this evil is 
the demand for cartage allowance, and in both 
of these exactions certain buying houses have 
forced their points successfully. 

Cash Discount. Custom has defined rather 
exactly what lines of goods shall be sold with a 
cash discount, and the maximum length of time 
the buyer shall be allowed in which to pay his 
account. Abuses under this head are of daily oc- 
currence. Passing over the small, weak buyer we 
find that mills or commission houses not infre- 
quently risk the creation of bad precedent by giv- 
ing an unusual discount, or by extending the term 
of payment by extra dating. Over-anxious sellers 
have even offered a cash discount or more than 
the usual ten days on plain cloths upon which you 
all know the orthodox terms are net ten days. 
Similar disturbances have been caused not infre- 
quently in all other lines of fabrics 

Price Guarantee. This practice must have found 
its way into the textile trade from some other in- 
dustry where raw material cost nothing or did not 


.s 
sellers 


classes of goods 
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fluctuate in price 
ethics has said: 


A prominent student of business 


“The guaranteeing of prices is one of 
the greatest evils now existing, and which 
has existed for years in certain branches 
of the textile trade which affect the busi- 
ness as no tariff ever could.” 


As a shewd cotton mill man quaintly expressed 
his objection to this practice: 


“You will find that 
manner, shape or form will serve you 
poorly every time. It is as active as a cat, 
smart as a whip, unreliable as a ginger- 
bread negro, as tricky as a mule and could 
whip Kitchener in a fight. Several years 
ago we found that we were not smart 
enough to use it, as every time we did, 
we got into a heap of trouble, so we cut 
it out of our business.” 


‘guarantee’ in any 


Delayed Claims. It is universally conceded in 

the trade that no claims may be recognized after 
goods are cut or converted, nor in any case un- 
less the claim is made within a reasonable length 
of time after delivery of the merchandise. Never- 
theless it is fair to assume that every house has 
more than once received and eventually made al- 
lowance on, claims which were outlawed by the 
agreement just stated, and in connection with 
which there were no extenuating circumstances 
This has been condoned because it was a matter 
of policy. Stated bluntly, the seller is afraid to 
assert his rights and stand on them. 
Special Allowances. Principal among those in 
the practice of privately selling first quality goods 
with the understanding that both order and in- 
voice will specify “seconds.” Rarely if ever is 
any one deceived, as the buyer, just to show what 
a “foxy” fellow he is, generally imparts the con- 
fidence to every one he meets, and a misunder- 
standing as to the market for that article is a 
matter of course. There are many petty abuses 
under this head, such as allowances for cases to 
be returned; the cases are rarely returned, but the 
allowance stands. 

Blanket Orders There is perhaps nothing 
called a contract that is more like a rope of sand 
than an order calling for several descriptions of 
goods, none of which ‘s specified in detail at the 
time of purchase, and the delivery of which is to 
be made “as wanted” during a period extending 
over several weeks or months. With good luck 
and a steady market, you may complete such an 
order, but under other conditions, it is difficult of 
enforcement. In any case, it must be an abomina- 
tion to the mill. 

The foregoing are only a few of the abuses 
which are more or less common to the trade, but 
fhey will serve the purpose of illustration. It is 
not to be presumed that any one on the seller’s 
side can profit in the long run from such practices, 
and if they were eliminated, the seller would 
still have a sufficiently broad field for the exer- 
cise of his talents by meeting competition only in 
price, quality, delivery and service. 

As practically every man connected 
textile industry knows, the American 


with the 
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Manuiacturers’ Association gave a large share of 
its attention to the subject of cancellations during 
the period of depression and radical price changes 
which followed the panic in 1907. At that time, as 
you may recall, the necessity for a proper form 
§ sales contract was thought to be paramount, 
and an admirably committee was ap- 
pointed to perform the necessary task. That com- 
mittee conferred with a similar body appointed by 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
ind with men representing the converters and 
ther important buyers of cotton goods 

After months of the most exhaustive study, a 
umiorm sale note was submitted to, and later was 
ipproved and adopted by, the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association in 1910 rhis_ sale 
note was calculated to give to the buyer and to 


the seller the full measure of protection to which 
each was entitled, and that it afforded this protec 
been questioned. Iniormation is 
icking as to the concensus of opinion of the mills 
yward this sale note, but there is no evidence to 
how that it was ever consistently 
ommission houses. The reason in 
to find—no manufacturer or 
business, will at that 
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selected 
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ittempt tuo 
I buyer 
consider are exacting conditions, especially 
knows, or has rei to suspect, 

a competitor will gladly a 


subscribe to Vnat tne 


the seller 


he ord 


t 
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iten under a loose verbal agreemen without 
buyer’s signature. 
Without risking a very wide shot, it might be 
id that one of the qualifications of the successful 
buyer in the larger market is the prope1 
the knowledge that 
the chances are favorable that he 
ne in the list of more than 
ho will manage somehow to 


ven requiring the 


valuation 
if a concession wanted, 
will find som 
two score Sseilinwz 
meet his 
wishes, 

It is during periods declining 
that the unreasonable exactions of buyers become 
most pronounced, and it is at those times that the 
unscrupulous makes unjust claims, or at 
tempts the cancellation of orders for the most 
rivolous reasons. If the selling house refuses to 
llow the demands, a lawsuit is a prospect, but in 
any event, relations between the two are strained, 
ind business between them is at an end Che 
seller has lost a good (?) customer, but the buyer 
has lost nothing for he still has an ample number 

sources of supply and may even obtain through 
some other house the mill’s goods over 
which the controversy has arisen. It has been 
lone and the chances are that the mill was none 
he wiser. 

Che all too frequent troubles of the mills which 
grow out of contracts can not fairly be attributed 
either to the lack of a high order of ability on 
the part of the selling house or to its loyalty to 
the mill. The cause lies in the relations between 
selling agent and buyer, but, more particularly, in 
the relations of the several seiling agents of the 
whole community to one another 

In no instance such as those last mentioned, 
would the buyer for one moment have risked per- 
manent damage to his standing had the 


when prices are 


buyer 


very 


selling 


houses been organized as a unit to combat the im- 
position of uniair practices As a bit of left 
handed justice, let us concede that the buyer of 
the class stated, and according to his own lights, 
had some rational basis for pressing his demands. 
He ielt reasonably certain that his closest com- 
petitors, being built on the same plans and speci- 
fications, were at the time putting over bits of 
business in the form of claims and cancellations, 
and it would not do at all to let them hold that 
advantage. This method of doing business is the 
direct result of an antiquated system in the 
“primary” market, and it may be truthfully said 
that this buyers is not responsible for 
laxity in that quarter. 

\ careful study of conditions prevalent in New 
York and other important markets convinces one 
that the logical solution of the problems which 
constantly confront us will not come through the 
continuance of a regime in which blind prejudice, 
unreasoning competition, and the heaviest bank 
roll play the leading parts. The solution will not 
come so long as each house lives in an air-tight 
compartment, but it will be necessary that a com 
mon ground be found out in the open, upon which 
he several houses may meet for the free inte 
change of views in mutual confidence, and for the 
enactment of such proper regulations as iwill con 
trol the abuses of the trade—not only those of 
the domestic markets, but of the export market as 
well. In a word, the situation demand 
knit association of all of the commission houses 
to | legitimate, constructive 


class oft 


s a closely 


to be organized on clean, 
lines. This must not be a one man organization, 
it must not be a secret society, but every commis 
sion house should be free to join and enjoy per 
manently the membership unless 
removed for cause 


full privileges of 


[he general principles of organization are not 
open to criticism, as, the 
number 
ranches of 


great and ever growing 
business associations in all 
industry, both here and abroad, give 
imple proof of the soundness of the foundations 
upon which they are built. The power for good 
highly organized never more 
strongly demonstrated than last August. It is im 
possible to imagine what might have happened if 
at that time the cotton and financial 
this country had 
moralized mob, 


successful 


ot a body was 


exchanges of 

hands of a de- 
in which each individual was work- 
ir his own interest. Turning to the 
industry. we find a multitude of organiza- 


been in the 


ing blindly 
textile 
tions all constructively engaged 
interest of their 
unsatisfactory 

well organized 
tions with the 


in promoting the 
members, or strivine to alleviate 
The cotton mills are 
into local and 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association as the parent body “he benefits de 
rived from each of these are too well known to 
need explanation 
One example illustrating the benefits of organ 
ization as applied to the local body is shown in a 
town in the South where there are more than a 
dozen mills. Many of these mills are in direct 
competition on certain constructions of cloth, and 
they all compete in the labor field. Disregarding 
these facts, this group of mills purchases the com 


conditions. 


state associa- 
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mon supply of coal through a committee, and the 
individual mills profit through a lower cost than 
is possible for competing mills in other similar 
localities. 

Among the buyers of cotton goods the advan 
tages of cooperation are so fully appreciated that 
associations have long since been formed by the 
converters, garment manufacturers, and many 
other important branches of trade. 

The cotton goods commission merchants: handle 
perhaps ninety per cent. of the product manufac- 
tured from three million bales of cotton by ap- 
proximately thirteen million Southern spindles; 
yet this tremendous factor in the industry is the 
only important link in the entire textile chain 
which is not organized today. The fact that prob- 
lems are constantly arising which directly affect 
both the welfare of these houses and of the mills 
they represent is of itself a sufficient reason for 
correcting this condition. The commisston mer- 
chants occupy a position in the middle ground 
with responsibilities to both mill and buyer, yet 
they can not as a body meet an association from 
either side and discuss topics of common interest. 
These questions are by no means only those of 
self-defence. As an illustration: Uncertainty re- 
garding the dye stuff situation, which continues 
even at this time, not only among the mills but 
among the trade, could have been mitigated had 
there been means of collecting and dispensing au- 
thentic data 

It is evident that the commission merchants do 
not entirely fail to appreciate the advantages of 
association, They have tacitly endorsed the prin- 
ciple, for with the exception of bat one house of 
prominence, every commission merchant of New 
York is a member of the National Association of 
Credit Men. That means that when the safe- 
guarding of actual money is concerned, coopera- 
tion is recognized as being essential. Is it not as 
important that each house should know other par- 
ticulars of a customer’s make-up and past per- 
formances than merely the way he has paid his 
bills? Has he carried out the other parts of his 
‘ontracts, or is he make unjust de- 
that character can be ob- 

through a properly reg- 
yureau of a trade associa- 
mercantile reports those 
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The association idea is not new in the New 
York cloth market. The vounger men appreciate 
its value, and through their Cotton Goods Asso- 
ciation an earnest effort was made last spring to 
interest the older men, but unfortunately without 
success. The reasons for this are left to con- 
jecture, no logical or satisfying explanation having 
been given. It can not be fear of the Sherman 
Law, for it is too generally known that business 
associations are here to stav. and it is obvious 
that the law does not frown on the legitimate 
operation of such bodies when they do not tend 
to make for price agreement or control, appor- 
tioning of business, or other discriminations in re- 
straint of trade. A convincing number of court 
decisions will be found supporting this statement. 

The Federal Trade Commission is a new factor 
in the situation which business—particularly big 
business—will have to reckon with. An authority 


agency 


states that the purpose of the new Commission, 
according to the act creating it, 

“Is to prevent persons, partnerships, or 

corporations from using unfair methods of 
competition in commerce. Whenever the 
Commission has reason to believe that any 
unfair method of competition is being 
used, it is authorized to issue a complaint 
against the suspected offender and fix a 
time for a hearing. Individuals or cor- 
porations so cited have the right to show 
cause why an order should not be issued 
requiring cessation of alleged violations. 
If such orders eventually are issued and 
violations complained of are not stopped, 
the Commission may app'y to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the United States for 
enforcement of its order. Judgments of 
the Court would be subject to review by 
the Supreme Court.” 

Although the mere rulings of this body will 
carry a tremendous weight, it is to be noted that 
enforcement may be had only through the action 
of the courts. That means delay and uncertainty 
which may be harder to bear than the evil from 
which relief is sought. On the other hand, ar- 
bitrary changes or decisions affecting an entire 
industry must be fought by that industry as a unit 
It is not to be expected that an individual would 
champion the cause of the cotton goods trade 
should matters be under consideration by the 
Trade Commission which might adversely affect 
at the same time the interests of both commission 
houses and mills. The best efforts of a self- 
supporting and a one hundred per cent. co- 
efficient organization will be required. 

The fact that there is a wide diversity of inter- 
ests in the cotton goods trade need by no means 
be considered a vital objection, as the basic prin- 
ciples involved are the same in all lines, and the 
adjustment of details peculiar to any branch would 
naturally be left to those most familiar with them 

The outside world is in the midst of the most 
destructive war known to history and from which 
even the victorious nations will emerge with 
crippled industries and exhausted resources. 
Opinion differs widely as to the conditions which 
will exist in this country when the war is over, 
but it is certain that our industries will soon wit- 
ness the dawn of a new era, even though the time 
of its coming may be measured in years rather 
than in weeks or months. 

It behooves us of the textile trade to forsake 
the methods which were up-to-date perhaps a 
quarter century since, and to prepare ourselves to 
enjoy to the fullest the prosperity that is bound to 
follow. Let us begin by establishing a uniform 
standard of trade practice. 

In treating a subject of this character, affecting, 
as it does, such a wide range of interests, it is 
necessary to face the whole situation frankly even 
at the risk of expressing views or convictions that 
may be distasteful to one or another branch of 
the trade. There is no intention to criticise the 
relations between the commission houses and the 
individual mills, for experience has seemed to 
prove that these houses fully realize that the very 
foundation of their own success is dependent upon 
the success of the mills they represent. 
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The opinions herein bearing directly on the sub- 
ject of organization are offered with the hope that 
they will shed some additional light on conditions 
in the selling markets for the benefit of the man- 
ufacturers, and to the end that the feasibility and 
advantages of organization may be realized by 
them. These opinions are not to be interpreted 
as even remotely suggesting any detail of modus 
operandi to the organizers of the as yet unborn 
association. These details are for later considera- 
tion. 

If the conclusion is reached that a real and prac- 
tical solution of the question of trade abuses has 
been suggested, it may be necessary for the mills 
as individuals and as organized bodies to lend 
vigorous encouragement and persistent support to 
the end that an association may be created and 
made a permanently beneficial and important fac- 
tor in the industry. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


By Mr. D. H. Hill, Raleigh, N. C 


In the first place, I want to emphasize the 
rather obvious thought that there should be the 
most complete cooperation between the textile 
school and the cotton manufacturers. However, 
as cooperation is a somewhat indeterminate word 
in this connection, may I not specify the forms of 
cooperation that I have in mind? So far as the 
mill men and the schools are related, it may clarify 
things to use familiar terms; you manufacturers 
are the market for the products of these schools, 
and the students are, of course, the commodities— 
priceless commodities, to be sure, because they are 
men, 

The whole problem of textile education then is 
to fit the commodity—the student to the market— 
the mill. Now just as it would be folly for one of 
your salesmen to try to sell a customer thirty 
yarns when the man weaves only forties, or to 
offer a merchant denims when the merchant can 
sell only plaids, so it is folly for the schools to 
iffer you a product that does not fit your needs 
lo prevent any waste here, evidently the manufac- 
turers, the users of the comodity, would do well 
for themselves and for the school if they would 
frankly specify to the schools just exactly what 
they want in the way of the human commodities 
that are intended for their use. Then it would be 
wise for the schools to undertake with earnestness 
to furnish you just what you want. This is the 
first step in the cooperation that I came here to 
suggest, and if I can induce this Association of 
alert-minded, keen-visioned men of affairs to ap- 
point a standing committee to confer with all the 
textile schools in our country and arrange a 
course of study that will be exactly adapted to 
your needs, I will feel thrice repaid for my long 
journey to Memphis. 

This committee could work out with the schools 
a curriculum in practice and in theory that would 
meet your requirements in office help, in the dye- 
house, in the designing rooms, on the spinning 
and weaving floors, and in the engine and dynamo 
rooms. The different members of the committee 
could from time to time visit the schools nearest 
them, meet teachers and students, and impress on 
the young men the requirements essential to mill 


habits and to business success The job would 
not be a very big one, for there are only nine such 
schools in America. These are as follows: in the 
North at Philadelphia, at Lowell, at New Bedford, 
at Fall River, at Providence, R. I.: in the South, 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
North Carolina, Raleigh, at Clemson College, 
South Carolina, at the Technological School in 
Atlanta, and at the A. & M. College of Texas. In 
addition there are three purely local schools: on2 
at Columbus, Ga., one at Columbia, S. C 
at Putnam, Conn 
Our government 
all the villages and 


, and one 


Is now sending keen men 


cities of the world 


D. H. HILI 


wider markets for our wares. We ar ckening 
our industrial sinews for world commerce. Can 
we start better than by rearing through a wise 
education our sons to excel us in fitness to build 
and dominate this international trade? It will 
take men and the sons of men to beat our rivals 
We can afford infinite pains for this colossal task 

Owing to lack of space we were obliged to 
omit the address on Electrical and Pneu- 
matic Forces in Textile Machinery, by Frank 
Nasmith, editor of the Textile Recorder, 
Manchester, Eng.; also the address on The 
Development of the Export Trade in Cot- 
ton Goods, by Mercer P. Moseley, of New 
York. 
Yarns, by C. C. Moore, of Washington, D. 
C., we will publish in our June issue 


The address on The Sizing of Warp 





The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers 


The 


nors 


expectations of the Board of Gover- 


and Committee on Meeting that the 


change from the usual plans for the spring 


meeting would result in increased attend- 


ance and greater interest were fully realized. 


This 
due to the interesting program prepared and 


participation in the discussions. was 
the vital interest in some of the topics dis- 
cussed. The banquet in the ball-room of the 


Copley Plaza on Wednesday evening was a 


ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN, RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


Many of the regular attendants at these con- 
ventions expressed the opinion thet Tt was 
the best attended convention they remem- 
bered and commented upon the much larger 
attendance than usual in the convention hall 


during the sessions. There was also greater 


most successful affair and the attendance was 
larger than the most optimistic had hoped 
for. The plan of having the convention 
headquarters and the business sessions in a 
centrally located hotel met with general ap- 
proval and will doubtless be followed out in 
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future meetings. It holds the members and 
guests together and gives opportunity for 
social intercourse which many consider of 
equal or greater importance than the regular 
President Duncan and the Com- 
mittee on Meeting are entitled to and re- 
ceived congratulations on the success of the 
ninety-eighth annual meeting. The committee 
is composed of Messrs. Franklin W. Hobbs, 
Chairman; Nathaniel F. Ayer, Charles H. 
Fish, Thomas F. Glennon, Stephen C. Lowe, 
Frederick W. Parks. Messrs. Fish and Lowe 
were a sub-committee having direct charge 
of the dinner arrangements. 

President Duncan received many congrat- 
ulations on his able annual address. He is a 
good speaker and an admirable presiding 
officer. The plan of having those who pre- 
sent papers give a five or ten minute ab- 
stract of the paper instead of reading it in 
full, which was tried for the first time at the 
fall meeting last year, was followed in this 
convention and proved very satisfactory. It 
to greater discussion, and through 


sessions. 


leads 


greater variety and shorter time for different 
subjects, makes the sessions more interest- 
ing and results in larger attendance. 

The meeting was called to order at the 


Copley-Plaza, Boston, on April 28. After 
the report of the secretary, treasurer and au- 
ditor had been submitted, Charles H. Fish 
presented the association medal to Frederick 
J. Hoxie for his paper on “The Prevention 
of Decay in Mill Timber,” read at the meet- 
ing last year. Mr. Hoxie in accepting the 
medal expressed his appreciation of the 


honor conferred. President Duncan then 


read the following address: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN, President, 
Treasurer Harmony Mills, 77 Franklin St., Eoston, Mass 

Seven months ago our Association met at the 
opening of a great war. The shock of a world up- 
heaval, unexpected as it was vast, was felt by all 
of us. Each was vainly searching the future to 
determine what it held for the business in which he 
was involved. Cotton manufacturers were harder 
hit than almost any other industry. Confronted 
with an immediate and unprecedented depreciation 
in our stocks of raw material and finished prod- 
ucts, we were forced to bear the full brunt of the 
disorganization which for a time involved the 
whole financial and industrial world. ] 

It is cause for congratulation that we have lived 
through the last few months. That our industry 
has continued solvent, and that we have seen a 
gradual bettering of trade from the utter prostra- 


tion of last fall is a record of which we may be 
heartily proud. We are, however, only beginning 
an improvement which we hope will be real and 
substantial. Our industry is so related to every 
other in this country that general causes which are 
operating against business as a whole effect us 
vitally. 

It is disheartening to call attention at any great 
length to the condition of general business. The 
best that can be said is that it is existing but it is 
not good. New enterprises have stopped, except 
where abandonment would entail severe loss. 
None of the development which in prosperous 
times this country expects as a part of its indus- 
trial life has keen in evidence. 

This applies not onlv to all the projects which as 
a largely undeveloped country we have still before 
us, but it is also seen in the lack of that normal 
expansion which every enterprise has counted on 
year by year as a natural sequence of business suc- 
As a result, labor is unemployed to an ex- 
tent hardly known in this generation, and by this 
curtailment of the nation’s purchasing power a re- 
trenchment has been forced, whose cause must lie 
deeper than any disasters which the war could 
bring upon us. 

No spirit of pessimism prompts these state- 
ments. Pessimism has no place before an audi- 
ence of American cotton manufacturers or Ameri- 
can business men of any calling. The key note >f 
the American character has been enthusiasm, pro- 
gressiveness and optimism, and these sentiments 
are at present today in American life as ever, al- 
though temporarily obscured by the discourage- 
ments and uncertainties of the last few years. 

It behooves us to study these questions, not in 
a spirit of pessimism, but of-true citizenship. We 
must look to the industrial, political and social 
welfare of our country. We must find causes, sug- 
gest remedies, and apply to our relations with 
each other and to our government the same spirit 
of research and invention which has made our 
country what it is today. 

The reason generally assigned for the present 
business depression, and especially by those in- 
trusted with the charge-of our government, is the 
war, with its disarrangement of the machinéry for 
the free exchange of commodities and payments 
among the nations of the world. This explanation 
is not Sufficient. We cannot so easily shift the 
burden onto alien shoulders and thereby excuse it 
as not of our own making. The halting attitude 
of business is the natural sequence of our recent 
national policies and is caused by the fear of the 
governmental campaign against 


cess. 


legislative and 
business 

Two years and a half ago the American people 
voted for a change in their national administration 
and elected a party on a program of anti-business 
legislation. The policy of this party has since 
been called the “freeing of business from its 
shackles,” but in spite of this well-sounding 
phrase, the business man who has undergone the 
freeing process finds himself more hampered and 
harassed than at any previous time in our history. 

The most serious attack of the present legisla- 
tive campaign against business was the abandon- 
ment of the principles of protection in the revision 
of the tariff. This action affected directly the 
product of every American mill, farm or factory. 
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Many manuiacturers without regard to section or 
party warned our legislators at Washington that 
so radical a change in the tariff policy of the gov- 
ernment as that contemplated could only result in 
disaster. 

The terrific increase in the import of foreign 
goods during the first nine months that our pres- 
ent tariff was in operation, show that these fears 
were not ill-founded. The extent of the disaster 
that would have overtaken our industries had the 
operation of the new tariff continued until the pres- 
ent day, no man can estimate. The significant fact 
is that the favorable trade balance which this 
country has always enjoyed under a protective tar- 
iff, immediately declined coincidently with the in- 
troduction of the new schedules and continued to 
fall until by last April the balance was against us 
for the first time in many years. For five consec- 
utive months this uniavorable balance increased 
and gold began to leave the country, until by 
causes Outside of any government control the tar- 
iff was rendered inoccuous. 

The war, gentlemen, in a financial sense was a 
blessing in disguise. The third month after its in- 
ception showed again a trade balance in our favor 
which has continually increased until, during the 
last three months, it has been greater than ever 
before, and since the first of January, gold has be- 
gun to return to us. We are exporting today over 


a hundred million dollars a month more than we 
import, and with a continuance of the present con- 
ditions this country will attain within a very short 


time a financial independence in the money mar- 
kets of the world which it never before enjoyed. 
While the disaster to our industries by the tariff 
has been providentially suspended for a time, the 
fear of a renewal of imports is present in the 
minds of us all. The general stagnation of trade 
and commerce, however, cannot be charged to the 
tariff alone, for that at the moment is inoperative 
in effect though present as a menace. 

We must look deeper to answer the question. If 
we take a broad view of the last few years, we see 
that the same antagonisms to railroads and other 
forms of business have been growing in the minds 
of the public that have reached their full expres- 
sion in the present attitude of our government 
towards business. 

We know that the supply of capital for the for- 
mation of new enterprises or the enlargement of 
old has been supplied by investors in ever dimin- 
ishing quantities and at increasing rates of inter- 
est. We have seen many of our railroads and 
large business corporations forced to abandon the 
well-tried methods of financing of the past. In 
stead of selling long-term obligations at low rates 
of interest, which were already taken by the pub- 
lic as the best medium for their savings, tem- 
porary borrowings financed at a high rate of in- 
terest have become the order of the day. In other 
words, the short time note, lacking the elements 
of stability and low cost, has been in many cases 
the only security which companies of undoubted 
credit have been able to negotiate. The fear of 
the legislative crusade against business is the wn- 
derlying cause for this change in the attitude of 
investors and for the decline of our national bus- 
iness progress and expansion 
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Instances of this crusade will naturally occur to 
all. The sensational attacks on corporations in 
general surely indicate that there has come into 
the minds of many of our citizens a belief that 
marked business success is prima facie evidence 
of a crime. The individual or corporation which 
has raised itself above its fellows, even by its ade- 
quacy to minister to some public need, has been 
time and again placed in the* pillory of public 
opinion and forced to prove its honesty and in 
tegrity. The fact that after many recent prosecu- 
tions by the government, the courts have decided 
that no unlawful acts were committed, yet the un- 
dermining of public confidence in the integrity and 
honesty of our business system has been accom- 
plished without the justification that any wrong 
has been righted. 

The terrible indictment in which Carlyle sum 
marizes the career of Voltaire, may well be ap 
plied to many zealous prosecutors of their fellow 
citizens. “It is true that you have swung the 
torch for destroying old abuses, but where, O 
where, do you wield the hammer for building new 
reforms.” 

No one will deny that there exist faults in bus- 
iness life, but there is no justification for the prop 
aganda which has denounced all business as essen 
tially corrupt and vicious. Few realize how diffi 
cult it is to make money. The earnings of our 
corporations may seem vast in amount to those 
who fail to understand percentages. Many do not 
realize that the gain of a favorable year some 
times barely offset losses previously made, nor do 
they stop to remember that in the history of a! 
most all of our present successful business enter 
prises, the original capital invested was often lost 
or reduced many times before success finally came 

Corrective legislation is necessary for the ex 
crescences that may grow on our business, as it is 
for the crimes and misdemeanors which arise in 
our social life, but corrective legislation is ver) 
different from the restrictive and punitive laws 
which now burden our statute books. Legislation, 
to be of permanent value, must be constructive 
It should aid and guide in increasing our re 
sources, lowering the cost of our food supply and 
our manufacturing processes, expanding our mar- 
kets at home and abroad, if we, as a nation, are to 
hold our place in the world of commerce. Legis- 
lation should not restrict enterprise and progres- 
siveness, nor dwarf initiative, which has hitherto 
been the watchword of our success. 

Commission government seems to be the order 
of the day. It may well be called paternalistic or 
socialistic, and in its theory and its application it 
is absolutely at variance with the ideal of a re- 
public whose basic principles have always been 
equal opportunity for all and unlimited possibility 
of reward to any man who showed himself able to 
rise above the level of his fellows. Government 
by commission is of necessity wasteful because in 
efficient. 

A commission, neither in conception nor in 
practice, can rise higher than the men who com- 
pose it. The great constructive minds of business 
do not devote themselves to the work of commis- 
sions whose aim is to hamper and restrict rather 
than upbuild and push forward. Men who are 
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really competent to dominate the business interests 
of this country will never be satisfied with a nega- 
tive policy. 

The most notable examples of paternalism in the 
last few years has been the commission form of 
management which the government has applied to 
railroads. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its early days, acting as an advisory body, cor- 
rected many abuses and accomplished untold 
good, not only to our citizens, but to the railroads 
themselves. But when, in response to a public de- 
mand, it was forced to assume the management 
without the responsibility for the success of our 
railroads, its work has proven disastrous rather 
than beneficial Is the credit of our great railroad 
systems better,—have needed improvements been 
carried out,—or is the average passenger or ship- 
per better served at lower rates today,—than they 
were before the government assumed the policy of 
management without responsibility? 

The last session of Congress passed a law bring- 
ing all forms of corporate business in this coun- 
try under the control of a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, with wider and more varied powers than 
have ever been granted even to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, notwithstanding that the 
business to be put under its control is of a private 
and not a semi-public character. In the closing 
days of Congress, the men were appointed who 
will assume the herculean task of determining the 
rules and regulations under which business must 
operate and the carrying these mandates into 
effect. Is it any wonder, in view of the experi- 
ence of our railroads with commission govern- 
ment, that business today is halting, unaware what 
the future may bring forth? Neither the law 
under which the Federal Trade Commission is to 
operate is so clear in its terms nor are the men 
who compose this body so preeminent in training 
or experience as to inspire any business man with 
great confidence in the future of the enterprise 
which he conducts. 

Business will have to face many new problems 
in the next few years. The contest in Europe is 
sO gigantic and its consequences so far-reaching 
that no one is daring enough to predict the out- 
come. America is at peace, and has so far profited 
rather than suffered by the struggle. Six months 
ago the prediction was freely made that this coun- 
try would undergo financial disarrangement, ruin- 
ous rates of interest and complete trade paralysis. 
On the contrary, as far as money is concerned, the 
very opposite has happened. Both in Europe and 
America money is unusually easy. We find at 
home gradually advancing prices for securities and 
a demand for many commodities almost without 
precedent. 

Viewed superficially this would seem to justify 
in our minds a thorough optimism, and many 
factors are operating today that will shortly place 
this country in a financial position it has never en- 
joyed before. Our trade balance has turned, until 
on April 1st, it has reached nearly three-fourths of 
a billion in our favor. During the year 1915, our 
exports promise to exceed our imports by a billion 
dollars, a sum at least four hundred millions 
larger than the record of any previous year; and 
further, many offsets which have hitherto been to 
the disadvantage of our trade balance will not be 


operative. European travel will not take out of 
this country the sum of at least $25,000,000, as has 
happened annually for some time. Although neve: 
appearing in the tabulated statements of our im- 
ports and exports, this has been a vital factor af- 
fecting our financial position. Such a favorable 
trade balance will go far towards liquidating the 
debt we have owed to Europe for their invest- 
ments in our railroads and other enterprises. 

With what are foreign nations to meet m the 
next year the balance in our favor? They will not 
for their own preservation send us their gold. 
Two methods remain. They must sell back to us 
our securities, at a price much below the original 
investment, or speaking plainly, we shall exchange 
wheat at $1.50 a bushel for gilt edged American 
securities at about 90 cents on the dollar. The 
other method is for us to invest in European war 
loans or to assume the financing of nations hither- 
to dependent upon Europe for their supply of cap 
ital, 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the effect of 
these settlements on our financial position in the 
world. All over Europe today, financial expan- 
sion is the law of self preservation. To use a 
homely expression, this war is being fought by the 
activities of the printing press, just as our Civil 
War was fought by the issue of greenbacks. At 
the close of the war, we shall be the one nation 
that has gained in resources rather than lost, for 
over-borrowing must force in nations as in indi 
viduals retrenchments and economy, and Eu 
rope’s expansion of currency and note issues must 
be redeemed by the savings and sacrifices of her 
people, 

With the announcement of peace, unlimited op 
portunities seem to open for America. We shall 
as a natural sequence of paying our debts be able 
to supply the capital and the materials for the in- 
evitable process of upbuilding that the nations of 
Europe must undergo. American initiative and 
resources will be ready for the task, and the future 
holds a period of wonderful prosperity for our 
country, except that the same disastrous causes 
that were in evidence last spring may again be 
operative with the increased danger that our 
markets may be flooded with the surplus of Eu 
rope’s manufactures whose owners must have cash 
at any sacrifice. We must be prepared to with- 
stand this dumping and not allow our industries to 
be sacrificed by our competitors’ necessity. 

We stand, gentlemen, on the threshold of a new 
era. The propaganda started by political self- 
seekers for the accomplishment of their own ends 
has borne fruit They have sown the wind,—let us 
hope we may not reap the whirlwind. By the 
operation of natural causes, by the fortunate turn 
ing to our advantage of a world calamity we had 
every reason to fear, the immediate outlook for 
business is encouraging if it were not for the 
deeper, underlying hindrances which our national 
government has placed in our path. We are ship 
ping our foodstuffs, our clothing, our manufac- 
tures of iron and steel, in unprecedented quanti- 
ties. owing to disorganized trade conditions 
among the older nations of the earth. We are 
financially in a stronger position than we have 
ever been. We have every reason to hope that 
the trade of many nations of the world will leave 
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their hands, never to return, and will come to us. 
American industry and initiative are amply 
equipped to take advantage of these-changed world 
conditions. Are we then to see this golden op- 
portunity slip from our hands because of the han- 
dicap of governmental regulation? Should we not 
devote our energies, both legislative and social, to 
the expansion, rather than the contraction of 
American trade? Business must stand together,— 
not in illegal combinations, not in the stifling of 
competition, cr by any other unfair ._methods 
which have been so bitterly assailed, but through 
this Association and through others having a like 
object, demand that our representatives in state 
and nation conserve rather than destroy the busi- 
ness interests of our country. Once before, within 
recent years, we faced a crisis in our national life, 
when the integrity of our monetary system was 
challenged, and by methods of education and co- 
operation the true facts were brought home toa 
every citizen of our country. The verdict was not 
long in coubt, nor will it be in the present situa- 
tion that confronts us, if business men will frankly 
and openly put~-before the people at large the 
fundamental principle on whitch modern business 
rests, those of honesty, integrity and loyalty to 
the welfare of our country as a whole. The sound, 
sober sense of the American people will do the 
rest, for they cannot but realize that their in- 
dividual prosperity, and even their very existence, 
are inseperably bound to the general prosperity 


After the reading of Paul T. Cherington’s 
paper, which will be found on another page, 
Congressman Calvin D. Paige, of South- 
bridge, made the following address on the 
subject of certain phases of patent legista- 
tion : 

PATENT LEGISLATION 


Someone who has taken interest enough to as- 
certain states there are not over 25 business men 
on the floor of the American Congress. If this 
is true, what is the cause? 

The great majority of the members are lawyers, 
who are ready to talk on any and every subject 
that comes up for consideration. A business man 
lacks the training for that sort of thing. his pre- 
dicament reminding me of a story told by the 
late Congressman Cushman. The Congressman, 
passing along a country road, saw a boy working 
in a field hoeing potatoes. “What do you get for 
doing that work,’ Cushman asked. “I don’t get 
anything if I do it,” the boy replied, “but I ketch 
hell if I don’t.” 

The other cause for the absence of business 
men is that they do not take interest enough, or 
are not willing to make the necessary sacrifice of 
time to take an active part in poiltical affairs, in 
which no men are more vitally interested. The 
time has come when the business men of this 
country should realize that to take a greater in 
terest in legislation affecting their business is ab- 
solutely necessary 

Senator Root, referring to the present condi- 
tions as constituting a crisis in the nation’s his- 


tory said: “Our dutv is to restore confidence in 
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business, wipe out the misunderstandings which 
have arisen between the farmers of the West and 
South, the capitalists of the East and the North, 
and fight to the last ditch against increased govern- 
mental regulations of business, and prevent the 
federal bureaucracy from becoming stronger 
Business men of America should talk, agitate, and 
explain. The trouble has been that they have 
taken all these aspersions lying down. Try to 
make the people understand that business is 
honest, fair and just.” 

There was one matter that I considered last fall 
to be of great importance to the manufacturing 
interests of New England, and that is our dyestuft 
problem, and I introduced a bill in the last session 
of Congress looking to the solving of that ques- 
tion in the interest of American industry. 

Many manufacturers in New England feared 
that an agitation started soon after the outbreak 
of the European war would cause Germany to re- 
taliate by refusing to sell dyestuffs to this coun 
try if they thought we were to take up their man 
ufacture. I did not, however, introduce this bill 
until I had satisfied myself through the State De- 
partment and the Secretary of Commerce, that 
there was no fear on that score. 

There are three distinct propositions embraced 
in my bill: 


First, the proposition of reciprocity with foreign 
countries in the granting of patents by provding 
that 

No patent shall be granted to a citizen 
of a foreign country which does not grant 
a corresponding patent to a citizen of the 
United States. 


Second, that a patent shall be granted only for 


the process of making a drug, medicine, or dye- 
stuffs, and not upon the article itself, by provid- 
ing that 


No patent shall be granted upon any 
drug, medicine, medicinal chemical, coal- 
tar dyes or colors, or dyes obtained from 
alizarin, anthracene, carbazol and indigo 
except in so far as the same relates to a 
definite process for the preparation of said 
drug, medicine, medicinal chemical, coal 
tar dyes or colors, or dyes obtained from 
alizarin, anthracene, carbazol or indigo. 


Third, the requirement that any patent relating 
to the manufacture or drugs, medicine or dyes 
shall be actually worked in the United States 
within two years by providing 


That in case any drug, medicine, medi- 
cinal chemical, coal-tar dyes or colors, or 
dyes obtained from alizarin, anthracene, 
carbazol and indigo on which a patent has 
been granted is not manufactured in the 
United States within two years of the 
granting of said patent, said patentee shall 
have no right under the patent laws of the 
United States as against any citizen of the 
United States who may import such drug, 
medicine, medicinal chemical, coal-tar dyes 
or colors, or dyes obtained from alizarin, 
anthracene, carbazol and indigo into the 
United States 
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The facts as they exist at the present time are 
these: The imported dyestuffs are made by Ger- 
man chemists. The Germans patent the 
it Washington. Every such patent has 
if life. All the work is done abroad. 


process 
17 


The leaders 


ars 


ye 


n the American textile world have been clamoring 


HUN 


for an amendment to the patent laws 
of the United States where the patented articles 
or processes are manufactured or worked exclu- 
sively abroad, and where the American patents are 
used simply to prevent the use of these inventions 
in the United States. The demand 
for compulsory working out of patents has made 


for years 


r processes 
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little, if any, headway in this country. But the 
war brought to the attention of our people a con- 
dition that ought not to exist, and this condition 
induced me to introduce this bill, which seeks to 
remedy the situation. 


Germany controls 75 per cent. of the dyestuffs 


PAIGE 


used in this country. The largest and cus- 
tomer of the German dyestuffs is the United States. 
The German chemist comes over here, registers 
his patent in Washington, and goes back to Ger- 
many to turn the patent into cash. My idea is, 
and this bill contemplated, that the German chem- 
ist should be required to establish plants in this 


best 
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country and manuiacture the dyestuffs on Amer- 
ican soil. Great Britain formulated such an 
amendment to its patent laws years ago. If this 
bill had become a law some years ago the situa- 
tion in the United States would not have been so 
deplorable as it was when the war broke out. 

In olden days the dyes used in textile mills were 
made from wood. Then Dr. Perkin, an English- 
man, afterwards Sir William Perkin, startled the 
manufacturing world by discovering that dyes 
could be made from coal tar. At that time Ger- 
many had a law that a German patent must be 
worked in Germany, or it could be revoked 

Sir William Perkin, therefore, ran against two 
fatal propositions: First, the wonderful ability of 
the German in chemistry; and second, the com- 
pulsory working clause of the German patent laws 

The German chemists proceeded to build upon 
the Perkin invention and as soon as they invented 
a new color they proceeded to patent it in the 
United States and Great Britain, as well as in 
Germany, and thus controlled the British and 
\merican markets, as well as their own. 

After 15 years of agitation by the chambers of 
commerce, the British Parliament in 1907 woke 
up, and passed a compulsory working clause to 
its patent laws. The act went into force on the 
first day of 1908, and within a month, it provided 
additional employment for 2,000 English toilers. 
Chere were those who feared the bill I introduced 
would be applied ‘o all patents, and they were 
naturally lukewarm, if not actually opposed to it, 
but the bill contemplated nothing of the kind. It 
was introduced solely for the purpose of relieving 
\merican manufacturers from the deplorable con 
ditions which have existed since September last. 

I think the textile manufacturers of the country 
should have investigated the merits of the bill, to 
say the least, even if they did not feel warranted 
in urging its passage. But the manufacturers who 
ought to have been so deeply interested in this 
problem in New England got cold feet because it 
was represented to them that the bill would be of 
no avail. I told my friend, Congressman Metz, at 
the hearing, when he was opposing the measure, 
the trouble with him was that he was too neutral 
on the proposition, and I think that was the 
trouble with the manufacturers in this section of 
the country. 

Lest you think that for lack of support from the 
textile manufacturers in this section that the bill 
was not reported out of the Patent Committee, I 
will say that such is not the case, for I think with- 
out a doubt that had I pressed the matter the bill 
would have been reported by the Committee. 

But I did not urge it until I could satisfy my- 
self that the measure was what, the country as a 
whole desired, and I allowed the matter to go over 
until the next session of Congress. Then, if I am 
satisfied that it is for the interest of American in- 
dustry and progress, I shall press it, and if not, I 
shall let it drop 

Undoubtedly the apathy of the trade interests in 
England in investing capital to supply dyestuffs 
formerly purchased from Germany was due to the 
fact that no assurances were given that a protec- 
tive tariff would be adopted as a measure of keep- 
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ing the flood of German dves out of that country 
after the war was over. 

Such an argument coming from free trade Eng- 
land should strengthen the strong faith of the 
American peorle in the value of a protective tariff 
policy, for the same condition confronts this coun- 
try. If our patent laws are revised in so far as 
dyestuffs legislation is concerned then no one is 
going to take the risk of advancing money to es 
tablish dye industries unless they are assured of 
protection. 

Protection built up the tin mills in this country, 
although it was claimed at the time it would .not 
do so. Protection, and a revision of our patent 
laws will build up the dyestuffs industry in this 
country. There is no mistake about that 
Thomas A. Edison says we ought not to depend 
on foreign countries for our dyes, that we are 
capable of making them ourselves, and that there 
is no reason why we should be at the mercy of 
Germany, or of any other country. 

Without going further into the merits of this 
particular bill the point I want to make is this: 

First, the manufacturers of the country do not. 
or will not make the sacrifice of time necessary 
to have the weight they are entitled to in political 
affairs 

Second, they are not interested enough in legis 
lation in the state and nation which is of vital con 
cern to them until such legislation has passed on 
the one hand, or has failed to pass on the other 

I believe we manufacturers are remiss in our 
duties in connection with these great problems in 
which we are so vitally interested when we fail to 
realize the necessity of active participation in mat 
ters which are incumbent upon us 

Not so many years ago the voice of New Eng 
land was the voice of the nation. Let me quote 
Ex-Senator Breckinridge, of Kentucky, who said: 
“T do not exaggerate, Mr. Speaker, I think when 
I say that from 1855 to 1875, whether it was for 
weal or woe, whether it was wisely or unwisely 
done, men differ and historians may dispute, but. 
as a matter of fact. Massachusetts led America. 
and led her with an audacity and aggressiveness, 
with a skill and eloquence, with a power and 
force, which has never been surpassed in all the 
tide of time in the leadership of great people.” 

Today, things have changed, and the legislation 
of the country is controlled by the South. The 
control of the House lies in the hands of 22 chair- 
men of committees, all but one of whom are from 
that section. They believe that in the past 40 
years New England has had the best of it as a 
business proposition, and they do not intend that 
she shall have it longer. Verv much of the legis- 
lation that has been enacted in Congress during 
the past two years has had that end in view. 

Mr. Kitchin, of North Carolina, the new ma- 
jority leader, said in the course of the debate on 
the tariff bill: “We intend to make you Northern 
men come down South, and locate your mills 
there, or go out of business.” 

Mr. Hull, of Tennessee. who wrote the income 
tax into the tariff bill, lives in a Congressional Dis- 
trict where, I understand, there is not a dollar of 
income tax paid by any resident of the District. 
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Ex-Senator Chauncey M. Depew has this to say 
about the reasons compelling many to favor the 
income tax: “When the income tax amendment 
was under discussion in the Senate, I had a heart 
to heart talk with a group of Senators who were 
urging its adoption. I said to them, our revenues 
at present are furnishing a surplus. We will never 
need to resort to this method of taxation except 
in a great emergency. Then why do you want it? 
[heir answer was: ‘Because with an income tax 
we can collect one-half of the expenses of the gov- 
ernment from your state of New York, and the 
ith€r half from New England, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Illinois,’ ”’ 

The exemption of four thousand dollars a year 
in the present bill shows that these gentlemen con- 
trol this legislation, because very few in their 
states have an income of that size, and in no coun 
try in the world where they have an income tax 
is the exemption equal to one thousand dollars 

It is not necessary to go into details of recent 
legislation. You are all familiar with them.’ What 
is the remedy? It is that the men at the head of 
our great industries stand together and use their 
influence to prevent legislation antagonistic to the 
best interests of the country’s prosperity. 

It is well that all great movements looking 
towards the betterment of mankind should be un- 
der the white flag of Massachusetts, and that this 
Commonwealth should be a leader in all things 
ooking to improve conditions, but we must not 
be so far ahead of the procession that we lose all 

r industries, and our influence 

Has not the pendulum swung too tar 
radical legislation in Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
and are not those who are insisting upon it liable 
to realize too late that they have killed the goose 
that lays the golden egg, or will they continue the 
agitation until many of our industries like the 
“Arabs fold their tents and silently steal away.” 

Undoubtedly many of our industries are benefit- 
ing by the deplorable war abroad, yet they tell us 
that business will improve when the war ceases. 
Will it? Let us hope so, but I assert it is safe to 
assume that when the war ceases and the nations 
now engaged in it again resume their industrial 
activities, they will then look for the best market 
available for their output, and that is America. 
Can we with the present tariff compete with the 
low-priced labor of those countries? Don’t you 
think we shall require efficiency experts to show 
us how to accomplish the impossible? 

I am not a pessimist, but I see, or think I see, 
grave danger to Massachusetts and New England 
with the present trend of all legislation. At such 
a time as this it is well to hark back to the words 
of Massachusetts’ great Senator, George F. Hoar, 
and you will find them inscribed in enduring 
granite and bronze down in historic Concord: 
“Finally, I believe a Republic to be greater than 
an empire, and though the clouds darken the 
horizon, I believe today is better than yesterday, 
and tomorrow will be better than today.” But, 
will these words prove true if we do not check 
radical legislation against corporations, and es- 
pecially transportation companies which have 
suffered most of all. 


towards 


For forty years the two great poiitical parties 
of the country have met in convention, and the 
Republican party has “pointed with pride,” while 
the Democratic party has “viewed with alarm.’ 
But is there any intelligent man in business, great 
or small, in either political party who does not to 
day view with alarm the drift of legislation in 
State and nation antagonistic to the business it 
terests of the country. Can you “point with 
pride’ to any nation which undertakes to dis 
courage enterprise and penalize success? 

Government is best where it rewards individual 
efforts, but the tendency today is to take from in 
dividual effort the result of their endeavors. That 
means there will be less individual effort, less en- 
terprise, and therefore less growth and prosperity 
But I have confidence to believe that the people 
of the country will repudiate the follies of doctrin- 
aires, and the pretences of demagogues, and that 
sanity will once again prevail. This is the hope 
of the future. 

And now my friends, a final word. At a time 
like this, when the nations beyond the seas are 
engaged in a great and disastrous war may we 
not congratulate ourselves that we are citizens oj 
the United States of America? While not for 
getting that patriotism is the nation’s greatest 
asset let us adhere to the words of the immortal 
Lincoln: “With malice towards none, and with 
charity to all, let us press forward” to the goal of 
the highest citizenship, and to the maintenance oi 
policies that shall prove of greater benefit to the 
American people than are enjoyed by the citizen 
ship under any other flag in the civilized work 
Towards attaining that end let there be no back 
ward steps by the National Association of C 
Manufacturers. 


otton 


Following Mr. Paige’s address, Arthur H. 
Lowe, of Fitchburg, Mass., stated that he 
had been greatly impressed with Mr. Paige’s 
argument and suggested that the Associa- 
take support of the 
efforts to secure the patent legislation neces- 


tion some action in 
sary to protect an American dyestuff indus- 
try. William D. Hartshorne, of 
with Mr. 


opinion that patent 


Lawrence, 
was of the 
should be 
supplemented by a protective tariff on dye- 


agreed Lowe, but 


legislation 


stuffs as one measure would be useless un- 
less joined with the other. President Dun- 
can asked Mr. Lowe to frame a resolution 
such as he desired and submit it to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. Mr. Lowe replied 
that he would prefer to have an expression 
of opinion by the Association at this time 
and made a motion recommending the pas- 
sage of a patent resolution endorsing the 


This 


bill proposed by Congressman Paige. 
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motion | 


sec ynd D\ 


Mr. 


was adopted without a dissenting vote. 


was Bateman and 


THE BANQUET 


Five hundred members and guests gath- 
ered in the ball-room of the Copley Plaza on 
Wednesday evening for the banquet. This 
feature of the meeting brought out a large 
number of members who do not ordinarily 
attend the regular sessions. The beautiful 
room was completely filled with small tables, 
each seating ten guests. 

The early part of the dinner was livened 
by songs in which the entire company parti- 
Pamphlets containing the words 
were placed on the different tables so no one 


cipated 


had any excuse for being silent, and under 
the genial leadership of Stephen C. Lowe, 
chairman of the committee, who showed 
great proficiency as an orchestral conductor, 
the courses of the dinner were interspersed 
with popular selections which put everyone 
in good humor. 

A feature which was not on the program 
was the presentation to Secretary C. J. H. 
Woodbury, on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his connection with the 
Association, of a silver bowl containing one 
thousand dollars in gold. The presentation 
speech was made by Charles H. Fish, who 
told of Mr. Woodbury’s faithful work and its 
cordial appreciation by the members. In 
replying to Mr. Fish and thanking the Asso- 
ciation for the gift and good-will that ac- 
companied, Mr. Woodbury said it had been 
one of the best kept trade secrets he knew 
of as he had no intimation of the matter be- 
forehand. At the close of his remarks the 
entire company arose and gave three cheers 
for the secretary. 

After a few introductory remarks Presi- 
dent Duncan introduced Frederick P. Fish 
of Boston, who spoke on “Present Day Bus- 
iness Problems,” and particularly the threat- 
ened danger that may arise from the new 
Trade Commission, depending largely upon 
the way in which it exercises its functions. 
He said that it was the duty of the Ameri- 
can business men to withstand the menace 
of continued radical legislation. Business 
should be free from the uncertainty and fear 


of unknown interpretation which the new 
commission may give to actions which are 
periectly legitimate 

The speaker was Clark Mce- 
Kercher, formerly United States Assistant 
\ttorney-General. 
Door C 


second 


His subject was “Open 
Competition.” Mr. McKercher ex- 
plained how in a number of lines of business 
great benefits had accrued through associa- 
tions, members of which inform each other 
as to fundamental conditions, selling prices, 
distribution of goods, and other details 
which competitors are usually most secretive 
about. There was no combination to main- 
tain prices nor to a strict territory, but the 
great benefit accruing came from a more 
thorough knowledge of conditions which en- 
abled each member to judge how and where 
he could sell his own goods to best advan- 
tage. This plan has been tried with great 
success in a number of industries and Mr. 
MckKercher believes it has great possibilities 
in different branches of the textile industry. 
William S. Keyes of the National City 
Bank of New York delivered an address on 
“Credit and Other Problems in Foreign 
Commerce,” having particular reference to 
South American field where his bank has es- 
tablished several branches. Mr. Keyes 
pointed out that the question of credit 
seemed to be the greatest stumbling block 
for the extension of American trade in South 
America, but that systematic work in obtain- 
ing information was now being undertaken 
and with the cooperation of American man- 
ufacturers and merchants doing business 
with foreign countries who should place their 
experience at the disposal of the credit agen- 
cies and banks in return for similar informa- 
tion to be supplied by them he predicted that 
in a comparatively short time it will be pos- 
sible for the American exporter to have al- 
most as satisfactory knowledge of credits in 
South America as in the United States. 
Charles H. Burr was the last speaker. Mr. 
surr is the attorney for the Dyestuffs Com- 
mittee of the Association who, together with 
Mr. Mitchell, visited England and conducted 
negotiations which led the British Govern- 
ment to give safe conduct to a number of 
vessels loaded with dyestuffs destined for 
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America. Mr. Burr spoke oi the interna- 
tional questions which have arisen in this 
connection. He also spoke of the latest de- 
velopments which are explained at greater 
length in Chairman Mitchell’s report noted 
elsewhere. 

At the 
Chairman introduced Scott Maxwell, of Cor- 
dova, Ala., the newly elected president of the 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, who expressed his thanks for the many 
courtesies that had been since 
reaching Boston and extended a cordial invi- 
tation to those present to attend the next 
meeting of his association. 

The chairman then introduced Mr. Hig- 
gins, who spoke on the opportunities in de- 
veloping the South American trade and gave 
many useful hints at to the methods to be 
adopted. 


morning session the 


Thursday 


shown him 


THE SYSTEMATIC PURCHASE AND CARE OF 
MILL SUPPLIES 


BY ELIHU CUNYNGHAM CHURCH, Cc. E., A. M., 
Consulting Engineer, 4 East 130th St., New York City 


The problem of correct purchasing is the most 
interesting and the most important subject before 
the business men of this country. In the first 
place it largeiy governs the economy of all their 
expenditures, except rent and payroll. In the 
second place it should control their selling policies 
Goods are only sold because someone else wants 
to buy them. Thus the customer’s purchasing 
problems fix and determine the manufacturer’s 
selling problems. To sell properly one must know 
and meet the requirements of those who buy. To 
talk of a sales policy except in terms of the pur 
chaser’s buying policy is foolish. 

It is for this reason that the governing prin- 
ciples of correct purchasing must be understood 
and applied, both to guide one’s own expenditures, 
and to aid in meeting the needs of one’s cus- 
tomers. When approached in the new way, the 
difficulties and perplexities disappear, and realiz- 
ing the conditions to be met the solution of the 
problem is comparatively easy. The philosophy 
of correct purchasing has been formulated, ap- 
plied, and found to work perfectly. In outline it 
is as follows: 

1. Every article purchased must be the most 
suitable one for the use to which it is to be put 
This is a problem of correct specifications based 
on expert study of conditions 

2. The proper quantity of every purchase should 
be carefully determined. This involves the cost 
of the article, the cost of making the purchase 
and the cost of storing the goods till used. It 
will generally require the preparation of a ‘“ma- 
terial budget.’ 

3. The price paid must be reasonable and the 
transaction must be effected at the least possible 


expense and in the most satisiactory manner to 
both buyer and seller. This requires a knowledge 
of market conditions, and the elimination of all 
requirements that cause trouble or expense with- 
out corresponding advantage. 

4. The cost of preparing requisitions, and the 
purchasing, inspecting, storing and issuing of ma- 
terials and supplies must be kept at a minimum. 
This calls for a proper organization, administra- 
tion, operation and control of the supply bureau, 
as regards men, methods and plant 

So much for the generalities. Now to consider 
them in detail in order to see how they may be 
ysed to true-up one’s own practical work-a-day 
conditions 

The problem of getting the proper materials 
is put first as it is by all means the most important. 


ELIHU C. CHURCH 


No matter how cheaply goods may be obtained, if 
they are not suitable to the use to which they are 
to be put it is better not to buy them. On the 
other hand, it often happens that increased price 
does not mean a corresponding increase in value. 
A study of the conditions of service, the cost of 
purchase and replacement, and the prices of the 
various qualities of materials will show which 
contain the greatest units of value per unit of cost 
Endeavor should be made to standardize the 
grades and qualities of materials purchased and 
to specify the purposes for which they are to be 
used. Thus the advantage of having a multiplicity 
of styles and types of stock will be done away 
with; and the supplies will be bought on their 
merits as determined by the investigation of men 
competent to pass on the subject. The results of 
the purchaser’s testing laboratory rather thin the 
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mere opinions of employees in the operating de- 
partments should be the controlling factor. Ex- 
perts having decided that certain materials are 
best for certain purposes, their use should be in- 
sisted upon. 

This standardization simplifies the drawing of 
requisitions; it reduces the work of the purchasing 
division; it lowers costs, as it permits the com- 
bination of various requisitions for materials to 
be used for a smilar purpose and the purchase of 
the lot at one time at wholesale rates; it reduces 
the labor of making inspections; it requires less 
money to be invested in stock; and less stock to 
be stored, looked after and accounted for. Fur- 
thermore, stock moves correspondingly faster and 
there is less loss from depreciation. 

he purchaser’s requirements should be under- 
stood by every manufacturer, that he may set 
about meeting them scientifically. This is being 
done more and more In consequence, the 
technically trained man has established himself in 
the selling forces of the most progressive con- 
cerns, where his reports and suggestions largely 
determine the goods his company produce 

In order to calculate the correct quantity of 
supplies to buy at any one time it is necessary to 
know: 

1. The quantity of stock on hand 

2. The annual amount of all staple supplies used 
and the average monthly consumption of each 
item. 

3. The amount of material required for construc- 


tion and maintenance work for as long a period 
in advance as possible. 
Information concerning the quantity of stock on 


hand is a question of stores control. A “perpetual 
inventory” (card) will give this data instantly. 

Estimates for the purchase of current supplies 
should be based on future needs—not on past 
orders—for it often happens that busy or careless 
officials get in the habit of duplicating previous 
requisitions irrespective of changed conditions and 
requirements. The proper determination of these 
quantities may well be made the subject of inves- 
tigation by “staff”? experts. They should plan for 
the nature and quantity of work to be done in the 
future, and should report on the rate at which 
supplies have been consumed in the past. Such 
outside investigations can generally suggest many 
economies and can point out the faults that de- 
velop all unconciously in even the best of 
organizations 

In buying, each item should be considered 
separately. The ease with which money can be 
obtained, the possible fluctuations of the market 
prices of the goods, their keeping qualities, the 
likelihood that there may be sudden or unusual! 
demands for them—all these matters should de- 
termine the amount of the order. The followinz 
reasons for laying in either large or small quan- 
tities at one time should be assigned relative 
values and the amount to be purchased carefully 
calculated in accordance with such figures. 

1. It enables advantage to be taken of wholesale 
rates. 
2, It results in orders of such size that manufac- 
turers will bid direct. Middlemen’s profits are 
eliminated 
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3. The pufchaser secures the advantage of the 
proportionately lower delivery costs where large 
quantities of goods are handled at one time. 

4. It accumulates stifficient stock at times when 
prices are low to last over until low prices occur 
again 

5. It reduces the work of the purchasing divi- 
sion, as it is easier to attend to a few large orders 
than a lot of little ones. 

6. It reduces the cost of making inspections by 
decreasing their number. 

t It requires room in which to store goods, and 
space is valuable. 

2. It costs money to exercise a proper 
vision and care over goods in storage. 

3. The interest on the money tied up in unpro- 
ductive material is a direct loss. 

4. Insurance and taxes add to the expense of 
storing goods. 

5. There is often deterioration of stock due to 
too long storage. 

Having settled upon the most suitable material 
which to purchase, and the quantity which it will 
prove most economical to buy at one time, it 
now behooves the purchasing agent to secure it 
as reasonably as possible. Prices are fixed by the 
seller, not by the purchaser, and depend on a 
great many other conditions other than the mere 
value of the commodity. A careful study of these 
conditions will show the purchaser the circum 
stances that will enable him to obtain the lowest 
figures. 

The selling expense of a large sale is generally 
about the same as that of a small one. When 
large quantities of goods are bought at one time, 
wholesale prices are secured. In order to take ad- 
vantage of this, the purchaser should combine his 
requisitions for similar materials, and buy alto- 
gether at one time. instead of continually running 
into the market for small quantities at irregular 
intervals. Small orders do not tempt manufac- 
turers to bid direct, and consequently the pur 
chaser does business with middlemen at retail 
prices. 

It should be recognized that manufacturers and 
large dealers often handle goods of but a single 
kind. If bids are to be secured from them direct. 
rather than from middlemen, tenders must 
be requested for these different classifications 
separately. 

The cost of meeting special requirements is gen 
erally excessive, not only is this so—but an even 
more serious disadvantage of calling for unusual 
qualities and designs is the fact that large con 
cerns often will not be bothered by such matters 
and therefore do not bid at all. Consequently 
standard materials should always be specified 
whenever it is possible to do so. 

Nothing is more apt to cause a high bid than 
indefinite specifications. All requirements should 
be stated in clear cut precise language. Ad- 
jectives and adverbs have no place in a specifica- 
tion. To say that goods must be “suitable” or 
“first class” without then describing fully and ac- 
curately what constitutes “suitable” or “first 
class:” or to require that an undertaking shall be 
done in a “workmanlike” manner, or “to the sat- 
isfaction of somebody or other,” merely causes 


super- 
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the bidders to increase their figures in self de- 
fense; and the buyer pays for this so-called in- 
surance against himself. 

All the costs of the entire transaction are ul- 
timately paid by the purchaser, so he should see 
to it that all incidental expenses are reduced to a 
minimum. 

Conditions effecting production should be con- 
sidered by the buyer. Where manufacturers are 
given leeway in the time for commencing deliv- 
eries they can often quote much lower figures 
than where the goods are wanted “at once.’’ Con- 
sequently forethought in placing one’s orders 
ahead of time, or during a slack season, often 
pays. 

Delivery charges can usually be reduced. It 
generally costs much more to make a number of 
small deliveries than one large one. Advantage 
can be taken of this fact in specifying the way 
shipments shall be made. Other similar savings 
will easily suggest themselves, or will be made by 
the seller if the purchaser is open-minded enough 
to receive them. . 

There are many things that make one regarded 
as a “good customer,” and which secure favorable 
quotations. Prompt payment of bills, and a fair 
and equitable policy of settling such differences 
as may arise, are among them. On the other hand 
it sometimes happens that dishonest employees in 
one’s own establishment “hold up” the contractor, 
and in the last analysis such sums are generally 
paid out of the buyer’s pocket. 

Generally large competition should be striven 
for. The agents should go after bids from as 
many reputable concerns as can be induced to 
quote. The resulting prices will often contain 
many surprises. Furthermore, such a policy pre 
vents a clerk from unduly favoring certain com- 
petitors at the expense of the firm that buys 

Special consideration of the problem is required 
that it may be divided into its separate functions 
and handled accordingly. 

Having determined what work is to be done it 
is next necessary to lay down rules concerning 
how it is to be done. In this way the activities 
are systematized and standard instructions formu 
lated for carrying them out. This procedure will 
show further where the work is to be done, when 
the work is to be done, and who is to do it. Such 
a routine having been developed and made as 
simple and flexible as possible, it remains to train 
the various emplovees in their respective duties 

The creation of such an organization, the prep- 
aration of the blanks and forms needed, and finally 
the methods for training the personnel are mat 
ters which lack of space prevents treating here in 
detail. 

Purchasing has generally been considered 
merely in the narrow sense of giving a man a 
requisition and then requirine him to buy the ma- 
terial desired, for as little monev as_ possible 
This is doing a “commission house” business in 
its narrowest sense, and can in no wav effect the 
desired results. Correct purchasing is not merely 
a matter of “buying.” The buying has but little 
to do with the real economy and efficiency of the 
undertaking. The work of the purchasing agent 
should begin before the requisition is drawn, and 


should continue after tle goods have been bought, 
delivered and inspected. He should see that the 
goods are properly stored and issued, that they 
are put to the use intended, that they are used 
efficiently, and that they are kept in service till 
worn out, 

It is only when the full scope of the problem is 
considered that the opportunities for savings and 
betterments can be realized. Strange as it may 
seem—the actual prices paid for supplies and ma- 
terials are not of so much imoortance. It is neces- 
sary to explain so revolutionary a statement, for 
generally price is about the only thing considered 
worthy of attention, and a difference of but a few 
per cent. between two bids will swing the order 
from one seller to the other. 

While a purchasing agent is haggling over some 
slight difference in price, he may be unaware that 
the supplies he is bargaining for are quite unneces- 
sary, in fact that there are already plenty on hand. 
This will often happen where improper store room 
methods and the absence of the necessary records 
fail to reveal the conditions 

Perhaps while all the agent’s attention is being 
given to this small difference in price it may be 
that the man ordering the supplies in question 
specified qualities and grades superior to the re- 
quirements of the work to be done. Without 
standard specifications based on the actual condi- 
tions to be met, it is easy to buy materials that 
cost double what is necessary 

Again it may occur that considerations of price 
so monopolize the attention of the purchaser that 
he does not realize that carelessness in the esti- 
mating department has resulted in an excess of 
material being ordered. Buying even a little extra 
material which is not needed and will not be used, 
may offset the most painstaking price shaving ten 
to one. 


In reply to a question Mr. Church stated 
that he was making a special study of the 
question of annual supplies and had prepared 
a budget showing the various quantities or- 
Dr. D. 


dered during a period of 12 months. 


E. Douty, of New York, said: 


I have had several years experience in buying 
materials for all of the Federal Departments in 
Washington. The competition which Mr. Church 
speaks of resulted from buying from definite speci- 
fications and the purchasing of annual supplies for 
a large group of departments. In city, State and 
Federal departments, the tendency is to get the 
cheapest material, that is to accept the lowest bid. 
In the United States Government service this led 
to the driving out of the competition of nearly all 
of the good manufacturers. This point is well 
illustrated by the purchasing of paper, worth about 
$1,200,000 a year, in about 67 different grades. 
When the Government Printer began to call for 
bids on specifications rather than on sample and 
low price, the better manufacturers began to bid. 
Since 1907, in the face of rising prices, a competi- 
tion based on definite specifications has led to a 
decrease in cost. If you go into the market for 
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annual supplies based on definite specifications you 
will get a marked increase in quality and at the 
same time a decrease in price 

Dr. N. A. Cobb, of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, then gave a very 1n- 
teresting talk on determining the length of 
cotton staple and illustrations of their appli- 
cation, an abstract of which we expect to 
publish in a future issue. 

In the absence of Frank Nasmith his 
paper was read by Secretary Woodbury by 
title and in commenting on same said: 


Mr. Nasmith’s paper deals with the subject of 
the utilization of waste in Germany and Austria, 
where the mills before the war had not only con- 
sumed the cotton waste of the Continental mills, 
but a great quantity from this country. A great 
part of that consumption was due to the fact that 
they had an extensive market for the fabrics which 


we do not have in this country. There are now 
six “pure fabric” bills coming up for action by 
Congress. I think all of them are drawn either 


wholly or in part by people entirely unfamiliar 
with cotton manufacturing. You must remember 
that the term “waste” as applied to cotton in its 
process of manufacture is akin to wool sorting in 
every woolen and worsted mill and does not rep- 
resent an inferior or worn material. Waste has 
its legitimate functions in making improved fab- 
rics. I have drawn up a brief for presentation to 
the Committee at Washington. I want your co- 
operation. I want samples of cloth in which waste 
forms a component part. I do not want the cloth 


to have the name of the manufacturer of the mill, 
but I want to know the percentage of waste that 
each sample contains. Some of the most expen- 
sve cotton hosiery contains a great deal of card 


aste because they are able to make a smoother 

bric, and the same is true of shoe linings and 
underwear. I want your help. I also want sam- 
ples containing garnetted waste. We have put out 
enough to stop the action of the Committee. If 
you will help the Association I think we will put 
out enough to stop it permanently. We want leg- 
isiation favorable to the Merchandise Marks Act 
which has been of such advantage in England both 
to the manufacturer and to the market. 


The reading of papers on concrete con- 
struction by George C. Stone and Leonard 
C. Wason was followed by an interesting 
discussion in which a number took part. In 
referring to these papers Charles T. Main 
said in part: 

I want to present to this association and partic- 
ularly those who are doing business in Massachu- 
setts, a matter that is of great importance to them. 
\bout two years ago the Legislature appointed a 
-ommission whose duty it was to investigate the 
various statutes, by-laws and regulations now in 

irce throughout the Commonwealth relative to 
the construction and maintenance of buildings 


with a view to establishing laws and regulations. 
The Commission was instructed to report to the 
General Court in one year. At the end of that 
year an extension of-time was asked and they 
were given another year. Recently a report has 
been presented to the Legislature and is known 
as House Bill 1750. It may be a good thing to 
have uniformity in the constructions of repairs 
and maintenance of buildings in this city, but it is 
a pretty big task for any commission to write 
specifications which will cover all the require- 
ments of dwellings, hotels, mills, etc. These rules 
may be enacted into the law and if they are they 
should be clear and concise and there should be 
no requirements that will put any further burden 
upon manufacturers who are now staggering under 
all they can bear. The effect of these rules on 
textile mills is a pretty serious one. Under these 
rules as printed it will be impossible to duplicate 
some of our best mills, for example, the Ayer 
Mills and the Pacific Mills and a number of fine 
storehouses which are satisfactory to the owners, 
the insurance companies and to the State officials. 
Under these rules no building can be over four 
stories high that is of slow-burning construction 
Another hardship is that the lift load should b« 
not less than 25 pounds to the square foot. You 
all know that the weight of your machinery is not 
over 30 to 50 and the total lift and dead load is 
70 pounds. When this matter was called to my 
attention by one of the Commission who came in 
to ask me about the cast iron columns, I pointed 
this out to him and he said they would be very 
glad to change it. Later I received a copy of 
these rules and in looking it over saw what a seri 
ous matter this was. I mentioned it at a meeting 
of the Boston Civil Engineers and a committee o 
three was appointed to go over the rules of th 
Commission. We have given this matter a lot of 
study. The commission is composed of men whu 
seem to be very willing to adopt any suggestions 
we have offered and they have intimated that they 
will change the rules so that mills will be built 
that will be safe for the operatives. It seems io 


me that you and all other men who are engaged in- 


special industries in the State should have a 
chance to say something before this Commission 
as hearings will be held. This matter seems to m¢ 
sO very important. 


The election of new members resulted as 
follows: 


FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


A. M. Amalsad, F. C. I., University of Man 
chester, England; William D. Anderson, 2d vice- 
president Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, 
Georgia; Edward T. Comer, president Bibb Man- 
ufacturing Company, Macon, Georgia; Manning 
Emery, Jr., agent American Textilose Company, 
Newburyport, Mass.; Frederick E. Fowler, presi- 
dent and treasurer The Westerly Textile Com- 
pany,, Westerly, R. I.; George L. Gilmore, treas 
urer K. M. Gilmore & Company, Somerville, 
Mass.; Henry P. Kendall, president and treasurer, 
Lewis Manufacturing Company, Norwood, Mas:.; 
Russell H. Leonard, treasurer Wampanoag Mill, 
Fall River, Mass.; Herman A. Metz, president 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company, New York City; 
Kenneth Moiler, assistant treasurer Jenckes Spin- 
ning Company, Pawtucket, R. I.; Benjamin G 
Rae, treasurer and agent, Futurity Thread Manu- 
facturing Company, Boston, Mass.; Eugene D. 
Talford, superintendent Dundee Mills, Hooksett. 
N. H.; Hendricks H. Whitman, president Mono- 
mac Spinning Company, Boston, Mass 


FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
Elliott A. Allen, Textile Department, The S. K. 


F, Ball Bearing Company: Eugene H. Briggs, 
Sales Manager S. F. Bowser & Company, Inc.; 


Joseph P. Gray, president Boston Manufacturers’ 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company; M. Graeme 
Houghton, cotton broker, Boston, Mass.; Edward 
M. Johnson, Arnold, Hoffman & Company, Inc.. 
Providence, R. I.; William McKinley, Jr., vice- 
president W. H. Langley & Company, New York 
City; Edward Motley, member of firm Curtis & 
Sanger, Boston, Mass.;. John H. P. Perry, man- 
iger contract department, Turner Construction 
Company, New York City; Charles P. Raymond, 
The Mill Employment Agency, Boston, Mass.; 
Harold A. Sands, George H. McFadden & Bro., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Edward P. Walker, E. P 
Walker & Company, New York City 


The following resolutions were then re- 
ported from the Committee on Resolutions 
and adopted: 


Resolved, That the National Ass ition of ( 
ton Manufacturers tender their thanks in grateful 
acknowledgment to Prof. Paul T. Cherington, 


Hon. Calvin D. Paige, Messrs. Joseph P. Gray, 
Oscar Elsas, Elihu C. Church, N. A. Cobb, Frank 
Nasmith, William D. Hartshorne, Daniel E 
Douty, George C. Stone, Leonard C. Wason, 
Prof. Byron Cummings, Arthur H. Gulliver, Bern 
hard C. Hesse, Edward S. Chapin and Louis N 
Olney, for their papers before the 98th meeting of 
this Association in which they have given the ad 
vantage of their specialized skill and the investi- 
gations and for this mark of attention to the ad- 
vantage of the cotton manufacturing industry this 
Association is under great obligations 

Resolved, That this Association has listened 
with great interest to the fruitful suggestions of 
Hon. Calvin D. Paige in his address before this 
Association upon certain phases of patent legisla- 
tion and it places on record its appreciation of his 
statements. 

Resolved, That while the fortunes of war un 
happily prevailing in Europe, in their interference 
with the industries of peace, have prevented the 
full measure of the unrestrained competition from 
people of similar skill, but who are living under 
conditions which permit of lower wages, yet 
enough was indicated before the interference of 
hostilities with commerce to show the peril to the 
employment of American labor and to the savings 
of the provident invested in the manufacture of 
cotton textiles and other competing American in- 
dustries, to give alarming examples of the pros- 
trating conditions which may appear on the estab- 
lishment of peace which each day brines nearer 
and that we reiterate our protests at the lack of 








protection to American labor and its secondary 
advantage to American capital through the lack of 
a Suitable protective tariff. 

Following the reading of the various 
papers on the dyestuff situation, William A. 
Mitchell, of Lowell, Mass., presented the re- 
port on the Committee on Dyestuffs giving 
in detail the steps that were taken to secure 
the supplies that have already been sent to 
this country from Germany since the out- 
break of the war and also giving the present 
status of affairs. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DYESTUFFS 


In October the committee secured an arrange 
ment with the German Government by which coal 
tar dyes might be released for shipment to th« 
United States and also an arrangement with tl 
British Government by which safe conduct 








these dyestuff ships was granted The plat 
adopted by che committee received the approval 
of the State Department at Washington and after 
receiving its approval Mr. Mitchell was given tl 
power of attorney to represent the National Ass 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers in the negotia 
tions to purchase dyestuffs from Germany and de 
liver them in the United States The work 
volved a journey to England and later to Ger 
mat which were undertaken in September and 


October of 1914 Conferences were held with the 
English and German authorities and also 1 t 
different dyestuff nufacturers in Germany. As 


he trade now knows, it was finally arranged that 


the German Government would permit the ex 
portation of dyestuffs under the plan of the c 

t in return for cottor Up to that tir 
cotton had been shipped from tl United States 
into Germany since the outbreak of the war, but 
directly after that cotton was sent r and s 
eral cargoes oi dyestuffs wet ) 1 \meric 
The first steamer to sail was the Matanzas. Sin 
then there have been five other boatloads of dye- 
stuffs received in this country and it was expe 


that we might have a steady supply but the British 
Orders in Council changed the aspect The c 

mittee then decided to send their council, M 
3urr, to London to enter into negotiations with 
the British Government and endeavor to secure 
from them safe passage for the shipment of dye 
stuffs for the textile industries of the United 
States. Mr. Burr sailed from New York March 
6th and returned to this country a few days before 
the meeting. Mr. Burr had a number of confet 
ences with the Board of Trade. a department of 
the British Government, and finally was advised 
by the British authorities that the application and 
plan submitted by the committee for the passage 
of two ships loaded with dyestuffs from Rotter- 
dam to the United States had been carefully con- 
sidered and favorably acted upon. On Apri! 14th 
Ambassador Page notified the State Department 
by cable that the British Government would per- 
mit two shinloads of dvestuffs to pass without in- 
terference provided the vessels sailed under a 
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neutral flag, shipments were made from Rotter- 
dam and dyestuffs consigned to Mr. Redfield, Sec- 
retary Commerce for the account of Mr. 
William Mitchell for distribution to the five asso- 
ciations comprising the Textile Alliance. 

The commttee’s report closed by quoting the fol- 
lowing state documents: 

On April 14th the British Embassy delivered the 
following men ndum to the State Department: 











Embassy is informed that 
rd Grey has addressed a memo- 
the United States Ambassador 





to the following effect: 
yerman Government having agreed 
release from their embargo two ship- 


nents of dyestuffs which were paid for by 
delivery in Germany of cotton cargoes 
shipped before March 1st on “Guanta- 


namo” and “City Savannah,” the Brit- 
ish Government will allow vessels carry- 
ing two consignments pass without in- 
terference provided (a) vessels sail under 
neutral flag (b) shipments are made from 


Rotterdam and (c) dyestuffs are consigned 

Mr. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, 
for account of Mr. William Mitchell for 
distribution to the five associations com- 


prising Textile Alliance 


April 15th the State Department cabled the fol- 
lowing memorandum to Ambassador James 
Gerard in Berlin 

American Ambassador, Berlin. 

British Embassy here advises Depart- 
ment two more shiploads of dyestuffs 
which were paid for by delivery in Ger- 
many of cotton cargoes shipped before 
March 1 on Guantanamo and City of Sa- 
vannah will be permitted by the British 
Government to pass without interference 
by British, provided vessels sail under 
neutral flag, shipments are made from 
Rotterdam and dyestuffs are consigned to 
Mr. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce for 
account of Mr. William Mitchell for dis- 
tribution to the five associations compris- 
ing Textile Alliance. Secretary of Com- 
merce has consented to accept consign- 
ments and will endorse bills of lading to 
William Mitchell who is acting under 
power of attorney from associations. They 
will give bond for him and other assur- 
ances dgainst exportation from _ the 
United States and for fair distribution 
here. Communicate this to German For- 
eign Office and German dyestuff manufac- 
turers. City of Memphis now in Rotter- 
dam Carolyn due there twenty-fourth. 
assured cargoes associations will hold 
Memphis and Carolyn. Cable Hague 
about cargo for Memphis also Washing- 
ton. This makes four cargoes cotton ex- 
change for dyestuffs 


Your committee realized that it was an under- 
taking of some magnitude to procure from the 
British Government a waiver of their Order in 
Council. But they relied on the whole souled 
support of the State Department of the American 


Government and on the sense of fairness of Great 
Britain. This reliance has been abundantly justi- 
fied by the event. They are now confident that the 
chemical industry and the Government of Ger- 
many will be in no whit less willing and anxious 
to aid the textile industry and the people of the 
United States. 


Mr. Allen Claflin, commenting on the var- 
ious dyestuff papers said: 


There has been so much said on this question 
that it seems rather superfluous to say anything 
from the particular point of view which I wish to 
present, but on the other hand I feel that a great 
deal of the information which has been expressed 
around this country has come from rather wrong 
sources and has been largely influenced by its 
German origin. The colors come from Germany 
and we American manufacturers must know that 
the information must ‘also come from Germany. 

his information has impfessed the lay mind with 
the idea that the industry is far more complicated 
than it is. But we are not starting from the very 
lowest beginning. Consider the cotton manufac 
turing industry, we have only cotton as a basis 
If, however, you consider the industry as a manu- 
facturing industry where you have all the machin- 
ery the distance is not so great. When we hear of 
the large amount of capital which is required to 
be spent we think it enormous. We have never 
got the dyestuff industry going because the tariff 
has not been right. This is too bad because the 
textile industries have paid the penalty of ade- 
quate protection. Intermediate products have 
been taxed nearly as much as the finished product 
and at the same time certain intermediate products 
have not been accepted. 


Former Congressman Herman A. Metz 
of New York, stated that he was responsible 
for chartering the “Matanzas” to bring dye- 
stuffs from Germany and declared emphati- 
cally that under present conditions it was 
useless to accept further supplies until ar- 
rangements were made between the United 
States and German Governments by which a 
guarantee would be given that cotton would 
be shipped to Germany in exchange for dye- 
stuffs and that the latter would not be seized 
by the Allies. Mr. Metz scouted the idea 
that two cargoes of dyestuffs would be 
shipped from Rotterdam. He declared there 
was no considerable quantity of dyestuffs at 
Rotterdam and that the solution of the dye- 
stuff difficulty was now up to the United 
States Government. In the absence of a 
motion to the contrary President Duncan 
stated that the dyestuff question would be 
left in the hands of the committee, of which 
Mr. Mitchell is chairman. 
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The nominating committee then reported 
the following nominations for officers who 
were unanimously elected: 


President, Albert Greene Duncan, Boston; vice- 
presidents, William M. Butler, North Adams, 
Mass., and Grosvenor Ely, Jewett City, Conn.; di- 
rectors, William N. Kimball, Woonsocket, R. L.; 
John Sullivan, Fall River, Mass., and Alexander 
Makepeace, New Bedford, Mass. These were all 
reeiections 

President Duncan thanked the Associa- 
tion for the honor and stated that he would 
in the future, as in the past, do his best to 
serve the Association both as a leader and 
servant. 

Prof. Louis A. Olney, head of Chemistry 
and Dyeing Department, Lowell Textile 
School, presented a paper on “The Dyestuff 
Situation in England,” in which he reviewed 
the efforts that have been made with the co- 
operation of the British Government to re- 
lieve the critical condition in Great Britain. 
The Textile World Record has published in 
its last issues a record of the English situa- 
tion from month to month and on account of 
the great pressure of matter in this issue we 
therefore omit Professor Olney’s paper at 
this time, but a printed copy may be pro- 
cured upon application to the secretary of 
the Association. 


PIECE RATE SYSTEM FOR WAGES IN COTTON 
MILLS 


By OSCAR ELSAS, President Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills 
Atlanta, Ga. 

All of you are more or less familiar with the 
operations in a_ textile manufacturing plant- 
therefore, little time will be taken in attempting 
to outline the various processes. 

It may safely be stated that in the average mill. 
scarcely 25 per cent. of the hands employed are 
directly dependent on their own ability to better 
their conditions—that is, to increase their earning 
capacity. Therefore, about 75 per cent. of the help 
have little incentive to render even a reasonable 
per cent. of attention. This lack of interest and 
incentive on the part of the help is a deficiency 
which cannot be sunplanted by extra energy and 
attention from the foreman, and no amount of 
pushing by the management can get results when 
there is indifference or incompetency, unless the 
man higher up is as well informed concerning the 
capacity and abilitv of the individual workers, as 
are the foremen of the respective departments 

The piece rate system is the logical means of 
furnishing this information. and differentiating be- 
tween the inefficient and efficient 
The method of paving weavers bv the cut or 






some similar method, based on the production 
standard, is an old story; a somewhat new subject 
is that of loom fixers and second hands being paid 
on the same basis, which system is now being tried 
out and working with some success in several 
mills. 

It is well known that in the card room the rovy- 
ing frame hands are paid by the hank, said pro- 
duction being reported by means of a hank clock 
attached to the end of each frame 

This paper is especially prepared to show an 
extention of the use of the hank measuring device, 
commonly called the hank clock, to other us¢es 
than roving frames 

It might be well, while discussing the card room, 
to illustrate the benefits of the piece system from 
practical experience in our plant. The first effort 
in the card room was on drawing frames. The 
customary method is to pay the drawing frame 
tenders based on so much per delivery per day, 
irrespective of the amount of work there is pass- 
ing through. About a year ago we equipped all 
the drawing frames with hank clocks. Before in- 
timating the purpose of these clocks we made two 
months’ observations of production We soon 
learned that our foremen were, in a number of in- 
stances, badly mistaken in their ideas as to the 
efficiency of different operatives on this work 
Some who were considered the best were, in 
reality, producing the least, while others who were 
apparently slower, were really turning off a larger 
amount of work. In other words, some of the 
shrewder hands were able to fool the foremen 
They cannot deceive the “silent little superintend- 
ent” on the end of the frame; it is a constant 
watcher; is always there, and is more certain than 
a man with a stop-watch 

In one of our mills we have 108 deliveries of 
drawing. Prior to the installation of the hank 
clocks it was absolutely necessary to keep all of 
these frames going, to get the proper product 
through. Even then, we often were called upon 
to furnish extra help to crowd additional output. 
Naturally such conditions required the constant at- 
tention of the foreman and his assistants. After 
installing the clocks and paying by the hank, a 
gradual change was noted. The production per 
operative increased rapidly, with the result that 
we were able to dispense with the product from 
twelve deliveries of drawing. We therefore, over- 
hauled the twelve deliveries, which needed it badly, 
greased them, and covered them with burlap. We 
did not have a chance, under the old system, to 
repair the frames because of needing the output 

We had a similar experience in our other mill, 
where, out of 144 deliveries, we were able to shut 
down 24 deliveries after the installation of the 
hank clock. Since that installation we have added 
some looms, increased our demands in other ways, 
and still have a slight surplus of drawing frames 

One of the great advantages to the manufacturer 
from such change is the better quality of help you 
are able to keep. With reliable means of de- 
termining just what each one does, the less capable 
are placed on work more in line with their ability, 
and the efficient hands get the advantage by 
greater output and more pay. This also helps to 
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retain larger sized help, which has a tendency to 
improve the quality. 

[his method is not altogether a novelty, as 1s 
shown by a report made by Mr. W. A. Graham 
Clark, of the United States Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, in a bulletin entitled: “Cottou 
Fabrics in Middle Europe.” On page 129, under 
the title “‘Wages in Bohemian Mills,” he says: 

“Drawing frames, seven deliveries, paid 1.32 
cents a hank for No. .13 sliver.” 

The system of hank clocks has been extended 
into Our spinning department 

The experience in the spinning room has been 
very satisfactory, both from the standpoint of em- 
ployee, as well as employer. 

The old system was to pay by the side; the new 
system is to pay by the hank. The same reasons 
apply for misjudgment on the part of the over- 
seers of the capacity of each operative as were 
nentioned with reference to the drawing frames. 

We did not introduce the system without many 
difficulties, but all of these have been overcome. 

Our first attempt along this line consisted of the 
‘quipment of sixty-four frames with clocks on 
ach, in a detached spinning room. These were 
eft with the superintendent and foreman .n charge 
of the room, with instructions to get the best re- 
sults possible, and to later devise a method for 
payment. Both 
the superintendent and foreman prejudged the 
scheme, and disapproved of same. When we 
realized that their efforts were antagonistic, w 
turned this room over to one of our cost account- 
ng clerks, with instructions that he should be in 
full charge, and establish a satisfactory system. lt 
took a few months of experimentation to get th 


proper rates, but after six years’ use of this 


utilizing the clocks as a basis 


method of payment, we can say that we would not 
change back to the old system, under 
‘ircumstances 

We kept a careful recor the production 
front roll speeds on the different numbers of yarn, 
also the character of stock used, the number ot 


any 





sides run by each individual spinner, and the 
general running conditions of the room. From 
these figures we established a fair average condi- 
tion. These records, as already stated, extended 
over several months, without change in the 
method of paying, as it was our desire to let the 
hands forget that the clocks were there. There 


was no noticeable increase or decrease in the pro- 
duction during this period 

We then decided to establish the hank rate. 
This was done after taking into consideration the 
various factors governing the work of each 
operative Rates were made so that at the 
average of the then present production no change 
in the earnings would result. During the first 
week we found it necessary to reimburse two spin- 
ners who had failed to make their usual produc- 
tion. In other words, we guaranteed, in the be- 
ginning, that the system would not involve a cut 
in their earning capacity. The third week, every 
spinner showed increased earnings on the .new 
basis, and the scheme was fairly launched 

Each succeeding week showed a gradual im- 
provement in production and earnings, and then 
we began to get cooperation from the superintend- 


ent and foremen 
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Prior to this change, we were compelled to 
operate twelve combination spinning frames in 
another room to supply filling. Very soon we 
were able to put these frames back on to warp, 
as the hank clocks in the filling room had had the 
desired effect. 

You may be interested in having a few examples 
of how this system worked in individual cases 

Spinner “A” ran eight No. 20s filling, with front 
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FIG. I. DOFFER’S CARD 


roll speed of 132; 100 per cent. production in hanks 
would be 50 hanks per week 

During the period under observation the pro- 
duction averaged about 40 hanks per week, or 
practically 80 per cent. After the new system had 
been inaugurated, an improvement in production 
was noted through succeeding weeks, until the 
high average of 46 hanks per week, or 92 per cent 
production, was reached 
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This spinner’s earnings increased from $8.65 to 
$9.85 per week. 

Spinner “B” ran six sides, No. 19, soft twist 
filling, with front roll speed of 144; 100 per cent. 
production in hanks would be 54 1/2 hanks per 
week 

During the period under observation the pro- 
duction averaged about 44 hanks per week, or 
practically 80.7 per cent. After the new system 
had been inaugurated, an improvement in produc- 
tion was noted through succeeding weeks, until 
the high average of 47 hanks per week, or 86.2 per 
cent. production, was reached 

The spinner’s earnings increased from $7.70 to 
$8.75 per week 

Spinner “C” ran four 
waste filling, with front roll 


sides of No. 4 1/2 part 


speed of 170; 100 per 
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The in- 
hxed 


saving of $27.35 per week in actual labor. 
creased production decreased the 
charges per pound. 

A fair spinner’s wages, under the old system, 
would average around $6.85 per week of 62 1/4 
hours, and on No. 20s warp our production 
averaged 1.87 pounds per spindle. 

On the new basis a spinner of equal ability will 
earn $7.65 per week of 60 hours, and produce 2.09 
pounds per spindle 

On some of our frames, which are 
adapted to this work, we get as 
pounds per spindle. 

You will note that there 
ner’s earnings, as well as output, notwithstan 
about 3 1/2 per cent. reduction in running time 

Since the inauguration of this system we hav: 


also 


new 


better 


high as 2.35 
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cent. production in hanks would be 64.4 hanks per 
week. 

During the period under observation the pro- 
duction averaged about 43 hanks per week, or 
practically 66.6 per cent. After the new system 
had been inaugurated, an improvement in produc- 
tion was noted through succeeding weeks, until 
the high average of 48 1/2 hanks per week, or 75.3 
per cent. production, was reached 

This spinner’s earnings increased from $8.65 to 
$9.20 per week. 

From the foregoingeit will be observed that in 
no case were spinners’ earnings decreased, but 
that the increase in production was marked. In 
fact, a total amount of $16.20 per week more was 
paid to the spinners in this small room after the 
adoption of the hank basis. To offset this extra 
cost, we were able to change to warp the twelve 
combination frames running on filling, thus de- 
creasing the cost of filling $43.55 per week, a net 


not suffered seriously for spinners, notwithstand 
ing the fact that a great many industries in our 
city formerly supplied themselves from among 
those whom we had trained to be good spinners 
Chis is due to the higher earning capacity and 
more contented feeling on the part of the spin 
ners. In other words, where they formerly earned 
$7 to $8 per week, they are now able to earn a 
little over $12 per week 

Another difficulty formerly experienced was that 
they asked to be transferred to carding or weay 
ing departments, because of the hope of greater 
earning capacity in these departments, but under 
the present system there is no incentive for these 
changes. Naturally, they turn off better and more 
work than formerly 

In establishing a system to pay the doffers at 
piece rate, we concluded to pay by the box, each 
box containing bobbins from a definite number of 
sides of spinning frames. To indicate the amount 
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of earnings oj the dofier, we have a card with 
space at top for the doftter’s name, the number ot 
the yarn, and the week ending date. Ihe main 
body of the card consists of columns, one ior each 
; day in the week, with square spaces numbered in 


vertical columns from 1 to 72, placed in doubie 


rows, as is shown in reduced size to ft the page 
in igure I, the original being 4 to 10 1/2 inches 


{he man whose business it is to “pour filling 
insure its not being mixed (inasmuch as we 
have a great many numbers in the same room), 


: has a punch, similar to that used by a railway 
luctor th which he punches the numeral on 
rd, s ng at Number 1, and continuing as 





a 


: t day advances, so that the last punch on the 


| represents the number of boxes that this par 





ticular hand has doffed during the day. bh 
ikes it easy for the timekeeper to check \ 
rd is kept of the number of trames on each 
umber of yarn for each particular day, and the 
mbet {f times these frames are dofted around 
hic} 1 number 
ig ( Ly which gives the total numbe! 


r number This enables the 





ekeeper to check up whether anybody has been 





rpaid or underpaid through collusion on the 
part of checker and doffe1 We founu caat the 
use of the card has another advantage. Some ol 


smaller boys when receiving a brass check for 
; C < 
1 box, as was formerly done, would gamble 


h their checks, thereby having their pay tickets 


me up short on pay day, which did not please 
ir parents. With the card this is impossible. 
We found that some little attention is necessary 
arranging a doffing schedule in the spinning 
ym, so that doffers of equal capacity are paired 
From observation we found that the 
rity of overseers match boys by sizes, 
‘eas there may be a tremendous inequality ia 
bility in these same boys. By the piece rate pay 


ment of doffers, it is a very easy matter, and re- 





‘ es only a little obs yn, to tell which are 

e best and test do and thus arrange the 
crews’ work to the best advantage, causing the 
east possible stopping of frames 


We have only recently applied hank clocks to 


th we have only a 





ur twisting frames, of whi 
1] but from our experience, we are 





going to gain approximately 12 per cent. produc- 
on. We are not in a position, at the present 
time, to give any figures in connection with this 
ater application, but from all appearances this is 
going to work out as satisfactorily as the other 
schemes have done 

A noticeable advantage obtained by the use of 
ank clocks we find to be the intimate following 
up of production. We have used for this purpose 
several forms, one of which is herewith inserted 
n reduced form to fit the page. The original is 
made on the typewriter, being 6 by 8 inches. 
This is made out bv the timekeeper in the morn- 
ing for the previous day’s work, and shows at a 
glance which particular frames need attention 
Perhaps the trouble may be.a slack belt, an im 
proper twist gear, or the doffing not being done 
to the best advantage, either by the doffers not 
being matched according to speed, as previously 
mentioned, or from other causes which would 
readily appeor to the overseer in charge of the 
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room, once ‘ius attention is directed to this weak 
spot. 

The line “Required per cent.” is made out by 
observations of the netessary stoppage incidental 
to this numbei and kind of yarn. The line “100 
per cent.” is figured from speed of the front roll, 
with no allowance whatever made. This report 
goes daily to the general manager, with duplicates 
to the superintendent and cost department, and 
where any items need attention the superintendent 
immediately takes them up with the overseer in 
charge of this particular department. 

We found another important advantage in hank 
clocks, i. e., to assist the cost department. By a 
series of actual weighings we have established a 
relationship between hand readings and actual 
pounds produced. Apparently, the number of 
spindles operated, multiplied by the number of 
hanks and divided by the number of yarn, would 
give you pounds of yarn produced. This would 
be true were it not for the fact that the cost de 
partment does not want to figure, as yarn, the 
waste which is produced in this process, therefore 
a certain allowance is made, which varies accord- 
ing to the number of the yarn and the stock being 
spun. On good Middling Cotton, spinning about 
No. 20s, an allowance of twenty points would be 
satisfactory By using this method we are able 
to figure, every day, the number of pounds of each 
number and kind of yarn that is used, which is 
entered on a sheet. This shows at the top of each 
column the required number of pounds of this par 
ticular yarn for all purposes per day 

In the carding department we use similar follow- 
up forms for production from drawing frames, 
slubbers, intermediates and speeders, and have 
found, by their use, that we are able to reach and 
maintain a much higher averave percentage of 
production than it was possible for us to do 
before 

The piece rate system prevents collusion be 
tween dishonest overseers and operatives. This 
is due to the frequent checking by the timekeepers 
and minimizes the amount of day help in each de 
partment. It is usually traceable to day help that 
padding of payrolls is carried on. The checking 
up of the production, both individual and total 
will guarantee paying for only that which is pro 
duced. When we first commenced checking under 
this system we found that we were paying for 
more frames than we actually had in the mill 

The piece rate system stimulates incentive in 
the help, and produces a higher percentage of out 
put, thus greatly reducing investment charges per 
pound. Whenever we have had trouble with help 
it has been from those not working on a piece 
rate basis 

The piece rate system is not new in other in 
dustries It is surprising that it has not been 
adopted more generally in ‘cotton mills. Even the 
Government, in their work at the Government 
arsenals, has made rapid strides in this direction 
The official report to the Secretary of War from 
the Chief of the Ordnance Bureau, Brigadier- 
General William Crozier, in speaking of the 
Watertown Arsenal, commends very highly th« 
improved methods of efficiency, which are prov- 
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ing to be of substantial good to the employees, as 
well as the Government. 

The change irom day to piece rates, which is 
the idea especially dealt with in this paper, thus 
receives sanction from the highest authorities. 

We have converted our entire plant to a piece 
rate basis, with the exception of picker hands, 
slasher hands, and a few general helpers, where 
the nature of the work makes such arrangements 
quite difficult. 

We shall be very glad to give any additional in- 
formation to those interested in this system 


LIMITATIONS ON ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
IN DEVELOPING EXPORT TRADE 
By PAUL T. CHERINGTON, Assistant Professor of 


keting, Graduate School of Business Administration 


Mar- 


Harvard University 

If you examine many of the published articles on 
export business you will find that the main em 
phasis is placed upon such things as the desira- 
bility of a merchant marine, the establishment of 
branches of American banks, betterment of th: 
consular service, and such general or public ac 
tivities as these. To be sure, just now we are 
having an illustration of what valuable adjuncts to 
foreign trade development these would be if we 
had them. The conditions which we now are fac- 
ing are of such conditions as may never 
prevail again, and are such conditions as have not 
prevailed since the close of the Napoleonic wars. 
These adjuncts to foreign trade development are 
extremely valuable, and may even be necessary, 
but they do not seem to be the point upon which 
attention should be fixed exclusively or invariably 
To depend upon the consular service or the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any 
her government agency or department to do a 
trade building fo: 
susly, is not a very 


course 


ot 
the heavy work of foreign 
American manufacturers obvi j 
hopeful method of procedure. In a large measure 
also this is true of association work as distinct 
from individual work in foreign trade building. All 
of these have their value, and in some 
respects each of them is indispensable, 


has its limitations. 
limitations is the tact 
ft 


igencies 


Not the le of these 
that both government aid and association aid gt 
all their value from the success with which they 
supplement individual work The great successes 
in export trade work are individual and all other 
means employed outside of individual effort have 
been either in the nature of supplementary helps 
or temporary expedients. Se 
The prevailing fashion in a foreign trade discus- 
sion, just now, is a pleading for joint export ef- 
forts. Tet us examine, for a moment, some of the 
fields for joint effort which offer greatest promise 
of success from their employment. i R 
In the first place any association, particularly :f 
it has already established itself in connection with 
domestic activities, has facilities for gathering and 
giving out information of a_ general character 
which can be of great value Useful foreign trade 
information is divisable into two general classes, 
according to the point of view involved This dis- 
is fundamental, and failure to appreciate 


tinction 1s . li be 
it accounts for much of the misunderstanding be- 


_ includes 
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tween givers and receivers of information of this 
character. These two classes may, for conveni- 
ence, be given the arbitrary designations of “jour- 
nalistic,” for the one, and “strictly business” for 
the other. In order to get this distinction clearly 
in mind and to give it its necessary emphasis some 
explanation of the terms may be worth while. 

The first of these classes embraces such informa 
tion as is based upon a broad view of American 
trade, looking at the commerce of the United 
States in the large and as a whole. In this class 
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would be included such material as st 
formation which relates to the genera 
underlying the trade of the country a 
tions as to the openings and possibilities 
lines of American goods not yet placed in the par- 
tucular market und Information 
of this kind is roug with- 
out the least reflection upon its character, but 
rather in the sense of its having news value. Such 
information is necessarily preparatory and general 
and, taken alone, is not sufficient for an American 
maufacturer to do export business on. At best, it 
can only be suggestive, and even when most care- 
fully prepared and most conservatively stated, it 
may be deceptive 

The second class of information is that based 
upon export trade as an individual business enter- 
prise This embraces knowledge of particular 
markets as they relate, not merelv to the trade in 
general or to particular classes of goods, but to 
the product of the special, interested concern It 
an intimate knowledge of local conditions 
as thev bear on this single line; 


1 


€ 
I 


‘r consideration 
1 
i 


ily termed “journalistic,” 


and peculiarities 
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it involves the formation of reliable and active 
business connections; and it covers details of man- 
ufacturing, salesmanship, delivery and payment as 
they reier to the special requirements of individual 
houses. Information of this character may be re- 
ferred to as “strictly business” information, not be- 


cause it is more necessary than the “journalistic” 


type of knowledge, but because it resembles more 
losely the individual business information which 
the manufacturer regards as essential in opening 
up a new market at home. An exporter, to be 


successful, in addition to his general information 
must have this detailed information, or he is 
obliged to entrust the carrying on of his foreign 
business to someone else who does have it. The 
‘journalistic’ type of information is proper and 
valuable up to the time when the manufacturer de- 
cides to attempt to enter a foreign market. From 
the moment he has made that decision, informa- 
tion prepared from the “strictly business” point of 
view is essential. 

Within the first field associated work can accom- 
plish much, but as the exporter nears the stage of 
ictual business his responsibility becomes more 
and more individual, and while the association may 
still help him, the dangers involved in an associa- 
t'on undertaking this kind of work for individuals 
becomes extremely grave. In the field of general 
information the association is valuable. In giving 
particular information it is on dangerous ground. 

In the second place an association can do a 
great deal in the exchange of information about 
bad creditors and dishonest accounts, but, even in 
this field, it is in most cases safer to leave the 
work to those institutions which perform the cor- 
responding service in this country. 

A third field for association work in export bus- 
iness, which is in many ways more promising and 
more important than either of these, relates to the 
preservation of the integrity of the reputation of 
the members of the organization in their export 
relations. The discouragement of bad methods of 
trading by American concerns and the arbitration, 
or conciliation, of commercial disputes is a large 
and legitimate field. 

A fourth field for association work which prom- 
ises to become of great value as time goes on, is 
the field opened by the relations between the indi- 
vidual members of the association and the various 
governments, both domestic and foreign. Tariff 
disputes and the adjustment of appraisements and 
smaller misunderstandings have been satisfactorily 
handled in many cases by an association when in- 
dividual settlement might have been more difficult 
and more costly 

A fifth field, and one which is in many ways more 
important than the others, is the possibility of as- 
sociation work in meeting federated foreign com- 
petition. Commissioner Joseph E. Davies has 
prepared a list of twenty-one European federations 
for modifying export competition, which were in 
existence before the war started. American asso- 
ciations to meet the joint competition of such or- 
ganizations open up a comparatively new field for 
joint effort and one which has yet to establish its 
right to exist under the Sherman law. 

If you take the list of successful foreign asso- 
ciations and study the names carefully, you will 
okserve that most of the associations have been 














formed to handle staple lines. In these lines, the 
possibilities of price agreements, pooling of prof- 
its, and apportionment of markets are larger, and 
this, and similar work; can be carried on better 
than in the specialty lines. 

Our export history shows that for many years 
we were mainly concerned with staples. Our en- 
try into the more difficult fields of specialty ex- 
porting on a serious scale is only comparatively 
recent. This accounts for the fact that until very 
recently most of our trade has been in the hands 
of commission merchants. Even yet the great 
mass of our exportation of manufactures doubt- 
less can be done more profitably in this way then 
by direct methods; but the great problem before 
Our manuiacturers today is how to do this busi- 
ness more intelligently as individuals. What is 
needed more than anything else now is individual 
study. 

Association work may help, but it cannot safely 
be expected to do more than help. Such work has 
unquestionable value, but it has equally unques- 
tionable limitations. Each of the fields for asso- 
ciation work already named sugests its own limi- 
tations. No American manufacturer would be 
content to do business in this country if he de- 
pended on these agencies alone. Beyond these, 
and enormously more important than any of 
them, would be his individual efforts at trade 
building. 

What can the manufacturer, say of cotton goods, 
do? First of all, he can forget the ocean. What 
would he do if this “new” market were near at 
hand? He would begin by a careful study of the 
market. Then he would study his goods, and, if 
necessary, adapt them to the market. Then he 
would find out something about the best method 
for him to do business. Then he would choose his 
customers and determine his prices, and price poli- 
cies, and finally he would undertake, by care and 
forethought and all the methods of good business, 
to tie his customers to him, and all this would be 
individual, and not association work. 

Perhaps we can see the contrast between the in- 
dividual and the association ideas if we take the 
first of these plain steps (the study of the market) 
and examine a single instance. A certain Ameri- 
can manufacturer of playing cards is doing a huge 
export business. In one country after another he 
has virtually driven long established competitors 
out of the field because he has patiently studied 
the market. He sends men to one market after 
another to make these market studies. These men 
go out and play cards for weeks and months with 
all kinds of people, find what games are their 
favorites, and study the back-designs and the 
“body” and “slip” and all the other details of cards 
that please the users. They find out what really 
would meet the need as well as, or better than, 
anything in use, and then, what does the manufac- 
turer do with this information? Does he publish 
it in an association bulletin for all domestic and 
foreign competitors to make use of? Not exactly. 
He himself, as an individual, makes cards which 
will deserve the trade he seeks. With due allow- 
ance for differences in conditions, it is the same 
method he uses in this country, and he gets the 
business, both at home and abroad. Association 
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help in these markets might do some things for 
him; but the heavy part of the work he can do for 
himself, and the same thing is true in the other 
lines of real business getting. The successful man 
first deserves the trade, and then he goes about 
getting it. 

So it is, in a large measure, with cotton manu- 
facturers. In staple lines and in staple markets 
like China, where so much of the business is now 
conducted through export houses, who deal with 
the guilds, either direct or through an _ inter- 
mediary, there is perhaps the least prospect of 
change; but in adding new markets, and in build- 
ing trade in the less staple lines, this same ground 
work of individual study and individual work is es- 
sential. Special agent reports may point the way. 
Association effort may make some of the crooked 
places straighter, but the United States as a world 
trader in cotton goods will not cut much of a fig- 
ure until the United States cotton goods manufac- 
turers, as individuals, deserve and win individual 
triumphs, 

THE REVIVAL OF THE USE OF NATURAL 
DYESTUFFS 


By BDWARD 8. CHAPIN, 516 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 


Imagine if you can the following situation. The 
supplies of artificial dyestuffs have become ex- 
hausted. The European blockade or embargo, call 
it what you will, has continued in uninterrupted 
force. Capital has been too timid to manufacture 
artificial dyestuffs in this country. 

This situation we will not consider. “Nothing 
but black and white,” says one; “The country will 
have to wear white,” cries another; a third asserts: 
“The mills of the country will have to shut down!” 
What is the truth? 

The truth is that natural dyestuffs can keep the 
mills of the nation in operation, producing a 
diversification of shades and giving fast results 

This paper does not propose to consider the 
question of the relative merits of natural dyestuffs 
versus artificial dyestuffs. The present is no time 
for controversy. It demands cooperation and 
construction. 

We must remember that before the days of the 
modern artificial dyes people wore colored gar- 
ments. Ladies were gay ind gallants tried to 
please long before Perkin discovered mauve. A 
careful reading of any of the works of the mas- 
ters of detailed description of the past century— 
of Dickens, or Thackeray, or Victor Hugo, or 
Goethe—will reveal interesting evidence of color 
and fabrics. Even more so the standard text 
books on dyeing, of fifty or seventy-five years ago, 
consider the whole range of the spectrum. It is 
truly remarkable the multi-colored and fast effects 
that the dyers of the old school achieved with 
limited means and facilities. It is quite within the 
memory of many of this audience, when the earlier 
aniliné colors were distrusted by the general pub- 
lic because of their comparative fugitiveness, and 
it took much industrious advertising and scientific 
development of new and better products to over- 
come this prejudice. 

The dyers and chemists of today are in a posi- 
tion to secure with natural dyestuffs better results 
than the dyers of former days. The forms of 
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natural dyestuffs were not so perfect formerly as 
today. Then the dyer was forced to use the dye- 
stuffs in the form of chips or ground bark or 
ground leaves; today he has ready at hand the es 
sential coloring matter of the natural dyestuffs in 
the form of extracts, or pastes, or powders, and in 
many instances the coloring matters have been 
worked up by chemical treatment so that they dye 
more readily and give brighter and faster results 
The march of chemical and mechanical science con 
tributes to the solution of the task. Chemical 
science in recent years has found the exact chem- 
ical composition and nature of the natural dye 
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stuffs, so that they can now be dyed most intelli- 
gently and in accordance with the highest develop- 
ment of the theory and the practice of dyeing 
New and improved chemicals and dyeing assistants 
are at the disposal of the dyer. New forms of 
dyeing apparatus and improved mechanical devices 
help further. Improved dveings are to be ex- 
pected in response to persistent and intelligent 
work, and during the past months such results 
have been secured in many instances. 

For the dyeing of cotton the following natural 
dyestuffs are available: logwood, fustic, bark or 
quercitron, flavine, hypernic and the various red- 
woods, catechu or cutch, gambier, sumac, madder, 
Persian berries, and indigo. Of these dyestuffs all 
except madder, Persian berries, and indigo are 
available in large quantities 

Logwood is the product of a large tree known 
botanically as “hematoxylon campechianum,” 
which grows abundantly in the West Indies and 
Mexico. The supply of logwood is not petering 


out as some have erroneously imagined: the log- 
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ood forest lhe.e are 
logwood in 
Reforestration and 
operations. Lhe 


it spreads itsell; 


s have not ail been cut off 
virgin 
Mexico 


simpiest ol 


“igh iimiutiess 
Jamaica and 
are the 

ree is a veritable weed, 


iorests ot 


elapses between the seed and 
tree ready for cutting for commercial pur 
Cultivation consists in keeping the foresis 
lat the luxuriant tropical growth 
impenetrable jungie It may 
before has there been 
more logwood than today. 
known ld fustic, Cuba wood and 
comes trom a tree known botanically 
or maclura tinctoria. It is a 
4 Brazil, Mexico, and several of the West 

Indian Islands 

Quercitron bark is the inner bark of a species 

oak, the quercus nigra or quercus tinctoria, a 
native of America. It grows abundantly in Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia, and the Carolinas. 

Flavine is the name given to a preparation ol 
quercitron bark. It contains the principal color- 
ing matter of quercitron bark, quercetin, in nearly 
chemically pure state 

Hypernic is the name given to the color ex- 
racted from the various soluble red woods. 
[hese are principally Brazil wood, peach wood, 
sapan wood, and lima wood Brazil wood grows 
n the forests of Brazil. Peach wood is a native 
of Mexico. Sapan woodgrows in Siam, Japan, 
and the East Indies. Lima wood is imported from 
Peru. 

Catechu or 


years aione 


never 


mbier closely resemble 
are obtained from 
acacia, areca, and uncaria, grow- 


cutch and g 


a 
each other in properties. They 


various species of 
ng in India. 
Sumac consists of the leaves, leaf-stalks and 
small twigs of several species of rhus. This shrub 
remarkably common and widely spread, growing 
sicily, Tuscany, France, Spain, Algeria, Canada, 
the United States, particularly in Virginia 
[he various regions from which these natural 
ewoods come are with unimportant exceptions 
he inhibiting influence of the war. Ac- 
they are all Even prior to 
var these dvestuffs were in large general use 
extensively than generally realized 
present additional demands from the 
lls find an industry well fitted to take 
in extra burdens and to perform needed services. 
Black is the color the most widely demanded by 
the trade, and will accordingly first engage our 
attention. For black ood has been 
and still is the most generally all around useful 
black dyestuff. It can be used not only for the 
coloring of cotton but also of wool and silk and 
a great variety of fibers. There are three methods 
of applying logwood on cotton: 


available 


dyeing logw 
ll 


First, The stuffing and saddening method. 
Second, The bluestone soda ash method. 
Third, The mordanting methods 


Each will be considered in order 

In the stuffing and saddening method of dyeing, 
the cotton—in the form of piece goods, yarn, or 
raw stock, is first impregnated with the Logwood 
by passing it through or boiling it in a concen- 
extract solution; then dried or 


trated dogwood 


whizzed to fix the logwood or remove an excess 
not taken up by the fiber; then finally passed 
through a bath of chemicals, usually chrome, or 
chrome and bluestone, or copperas to develop the 
Black. Two illustrations of this process will be 
given; one on piece goods, and the second on raw 
stock 

This process of logwood black on piece goods 
makes use of two boxes and has been in contsant 
successful use for the past four years in the dye 
house of a large producer of black dyed cotton 
piece goods. 

[he apparatus consists of a stock tank for the 
logwood liquor and a logwood dyebath, three sets 
of drying cans, a stock tank for the chrome liquor 
and a chrome bath, a steam box, a wash mangle, 
and a washer. The logwood box and the chrome 
box are provided with guide rolls, and above the 
centre of each box are three squeeze rolls The 
guide rolls and the squeeze rolls are so related 
that the cloth in its passage through both the 
logwood and the chrome baths is twice immersed 
and twice squeezed. 

The dry bleached pieces are run into the dyebath 
and over the first four rolls, squeezed and given 
a second run in the dyebath over the second fou: 
rolls; and given another squeeze. From the dye 
bath the pieces are dried over three sets of drying 
cans. The passage through the chrome bath fol 
lows immediately and here, as in the dyeing, there 
are two immersions and two squeezes. After the 
chroming, the goods are steamed, and then 
washed. The washing is very thorough, first b) 
passage through a wash mangle, and then through 
a washing machine. After washing the goods are 
again dried and then finished. 


Speed of machine: 45-50 yards per minute. 
Stock liquor: 125 gallons water; 110 pounds log 
wood extract, 51 degrees Tw; 5 gallons acetic 
acid No. 8 
Temperature of dyebath: 
Time of immersion: 
Chrome liquor: 125 
bichromate 
degrees 
Time of immersion: 
Time of steaming: 


Near boil. 

10 seconds. 

gallons water; 49 
soda; 3 pounds soda 


pounds 


ash, 58 


About 2 seconds. 
About 10 seconds 


The speed of the machine, 45-50 yards a minute 
corresponds to a production of about 3,000 yards 
an hour; but a speed of 75 yards to the minute 
(4,500 yards an hour) is possible 

The goods are used as linings for suitings, over 
coats, and the like, where a black is needed that 
will not stain white when wet hot-pressed. The 
logwood process is preferred because of the low 
cost of production, and the excellent fastness of 
the result 

The following method is being employed in a 
Klauder-Weldon dyeing machine, coloring 1,000 
pounds of cotton to a batch 

Run for one hour at a boil in a 10 per cent 
solution of logwood extract, prepared by dis 
solving 10 pounds logwood extract 51 degrees Tx 
to every 12 gallons of water. This solution wil! 
stand 4 degrees Tw. at 70 degrees. Take out of 
machine and whizz. Repack in machine, and strike 
with 4 1/2 per cent. bluestone and 1 1/2 per cent 
soda chrome. Run in striking bath 1 1/4 hours. 
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Wash well. Soap in a 1/2 of 1 per cent. solution 
of soap. Wash and dry. The logwood bath ts 
saved and brought up to 4 degrees Tw. for further 
dyeings. This method gives a remarkably full and 
rich black on stock of excellent fastness to fulling 
and of moderate fastness to light. 

The bluestone soda ash method of dyeing cot- 
ton, or the ash black as it is commonly called, is 
a favorite method of applying cotton because of 
its simplicity. 

The following recipe is a modification of a blue- 
stone soda ash logwood black formula used in 4 
large mill for the coloring of raw cotton, and well 
illustrates the general principles and practice that 
are obtained in the successful dyeing of cotton 
with logwood in the single bath. 


Prepare a dyebath containing for 


pounds of cotton: 
60 lbs. 


6 lbs. 
3 lbs 


every 100 


logwood extract. 51° 
soda ash, 58. 
bluestone. 


Boil 1 1/2 hours. Throw out the stock and 
allow to drain. Oxidize for two hours, or until 
the full shade is developed, turning occasionally. 


For a second bath use: 
40 lbs. logwood extract, 51 
4 lbs. soda ash, 58°. 
2 lbs. bluestone. 


For a third and standing bath: 
20 lbs. logwood extract, 51 
3 Ibs. soda ash, 58°. 

1% lbs. bleustone. 


After the standing bath is obtained, enter the 
first lot for a second dip in the standing bath 
\fter this, one immersion is usually sufficient. If 
extra heavy shades of black are required, give two 
immersions or increase the amount of dyestuff 
and chemicals in the standing bath. If a better 
shade of black is desired, use an ounce of cutcn 
extract for every pound of logwood extract. 
Some dyers find it advantageous to use also an 
ounce of sumac extract for every pound of log- 
wood extract. 

The bluestone soda ash logwood black can be 
utilized for the dyeing of other forms of cotton, 
as cotton yarn, cotton warps and the like; and 
for the dyeing of a wide variety of cotton fabrics. 
Following are a formulae taken from 
practice. 

For dyeing cotton yarn black dve is usually pre- 
ferred. Black dye is a logwood extract, which 
contains a proportion of tannin bearing material, 
as chestnut extract. It gives a very good deep 
black at an exceedifigly low cost. For 100 pounds 
yarn: 


series Ol 


Starting Bath. 50 lbs. black dye; 20 Ibs. soda ash; 
10 Ibs. blue vitriol. 

Second bath. 25 lbs. black dye; 8 Ibs. 
4 lbs. blue vitriol. 

Third or Standing Bath. 


soda ash; 1-1/2 lbs 


Boil 1 1/2 to 2 hours, lift and oxidize 2 or 3 
hours. By aftertreating with 1 per cent. chrome 
at 150 degrees to 160 degrees for 20 minutes, the 
fastness to washing is made excellent. 


soda ash; 


20 Ibs. black dye; 3 Ibs 
blue vitriol 


For 650 pounds warp. prepare a bath containing: 
130 lbs. logwood extract, 51 

18 lbs. soda ash. 

12 lbs. blue vitriol 


Give four runs, boiling. Sadden in another tub 
with 6 pounds copperas, at 120° Fahrenheit; 
finish. This gives a very good black. 


The following recipe is an example of a suc 
cessful application of the use of salt in the blue- 
stone soda ash logwood black. <A _ Klauder- 
Weldon machine was used in dyeing. 


For 800 pounds raw cotton starting 
bath containing: 

370 lbs. extract logwood, 51 

18 lbs. blue vitriol 

18 lbs. soda ash 


20 lbs. common salt 


Boil the cotton for 2 
vurs. Afterwards wash in 


prepare a 


hours Oxidize for 
8 lbs. soap 

5 lbs. common salt. 

15 lbs. sal 
I qt. 


S¢ da. 
ammonia 


Dissolve the chemicals for the washing in abow 
three-quarters of a barrel of water, and feed on 
to the cotton at Continue washing 
yne-half hour 

For a_ standing bath, gradually reduce the 
amount of dyestuff and chemicals above given 
during four or five baths to one-half the quantities 

The bluestone soda ash black can bs 
used for all purposes where fastness to fulling is 
not required. It is faster to light than the stuffing 
and saddening black. 

By mordant methods is meant those methods tua 
which the mordant is first fixed on the cotton and 
then the logwood. Two of these methods will en 
attention: 


20 degrees 


] . 
logwood 


gage 


First, The iron mordant. 
Second, The chrome mordant. 


rhe iron mordant logwood black has 
been employed when a black of 
to fulling and light 
receipt is_ for ] 
machine. 

Twenty-five per cent. extract sumac. Boil th 
sumac in the boxes one-half hour, run in the yarn 
and leave over 1 day, 36 hours, or more. Clear 
lime water, 2 runs; pyrolignite of iron, (3° Tw.), z 
runs 

In practice the volume of liquor in the 
liquor machine is so small that the readings of 
the hydrometer are not of much value. It is best 
to add between 20 per cent. and 25 per cent. iron 
liquor, one-half before each run, and to squeeze 
the warps lightly. Much of the liquid is removed 
from the bath, and it is generally necessary to add 
some water on every set. Wait twenty to thirt, 
minutes before washing 

Wash, 1 run; clear lime water, 1 run; wash, 1 
run. 15 per cent. conc. extract logwood; 3 per 
cent. cone. extract fustic; I per cent 
sulphate 

Add 1/2 the logwood and 
the temperature of 


always 
special fastness 

The followinz 
four 


f 
required. 
warps in a 


was 


coloring box 


iron 


ci ypper 


1/2 the fustic, bring 
the bath to 140° Fahrenhei 
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and make one run. Add the remainder of the log- 
wood and fustic, raise the temperature to 170° 
Fahrenheit, and make one run. Raise the tem- 
perature to a boil and make six runs. Add the 
copper sulphate in solution, half on the fifth and 
half on the sixth run, there being eight runs in all. 
Wash: 

One per cent. potassium bichromate. Add one- 
half the bichromate and make one run at 180° 


Fahrenheit Add the remainder and make one 
run at the same temperature. 


I run. 


Wash: 2 runs 
Finish with 3 per cent. lard and 3 per cent. 
soft soap. One run 


The above process can be sohrtened con- 
siderably with equally satisfactory results, by the 
use of the machinery constructed for the dyeing 
of sulphur colors. These machines give 
immersions than the old Scotch tubs, and 
heavier nips. . 

First run: First box, 50 per cent. sumac extract, 
180°, nip; second box, 30 per cent. nitrate of iron, 
cold, nip; third box, lime colution, nip; 
fourth box, water. 

Second run: Three boxes of logwood, 30-40 pei 
cent. to each box, boiling; fourth box, wash 

Practically the same processes may be used for 
pieces 

The chrome mordant black came into being in 
response to the request to dye logwood blacks on 
raw stock in vacuum dyeing machine. In this 
machine the methods above described, except the 
iron mordant method, do not give any results at 
all. 

The use of a chrome mordant to develop and to 
fix logwood on wool is a well known dyeing 
It yields blacks of excellent fastness to 
fulling, light, and various other agencies, and of 
exceptional beauty. The idea to adapt this method 
of dyeing wool to obtain equally fast and hand- 
some results on cotton has long been alluring. 
Various methods of mordanting the cotton with 
chrome that have been tried in the past have not 
met with wide or permanent success, 

The trouble has always been either that the 
chrome would not go on the cotton fiber or was 
deposited so loosely that in washing it nearly all 
came off. 

These difficulties have recently been overcome 
by the use with the chrome of a compound, in- 
vented by a well known chemist, which causes 
the chrome to exhaust on to the cotton and to be 
deposited so firmly that even severe washing wii! 
not strip off. 

The preliminary studies for the practical use of 
this new method of mordanting cotton were made 
in the model laboratory of the American Dyewood 
Company. This laboratory is fully equipped with 
small size dyeing machines of latest invention. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. W. A. Mitchell the 
work has passed beyond the laboratory stage. Mr. 
Mitchell generously offered the use of the dye- 
house of the Massachusetts Cotton Mill for trials 
on a practical scale; and the results obtained in 
the laboratory of the American Dyewood Com- 


longer 


have 


cold, 


process 
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pany have thus had the benefit and the test of the 
equipment of Mr 


splendid personnelle and 
Mitchell’s plant. 

The following receipt was employed in the color- 
ing of 150 pounds of raw cotton in a vacuum dye- 
ing machine: 

After loading the machine, fill with water and 
bring to a boil. Boil ten minutes to insure thor- 
ough wetting out of the cotton. Add 6 pounds of 
soda chrome dissolved in three pails of water, and 
after the chrome liquor has well circulated, add 
slowly 3 pounds of chrome assistant dissolved in 
2 pails of cold water. Boil one hour. Wash. Fill 
the machine with water and bring to a boil. Pre- 
pare a half barrel of logwood extract liquor 15° 
Tw. containing ten per cent. fustic, and six pails 
of clear lime water. Boil the logwood liquor well. 
Add slowly to the machine, and boil one hour. 
Wash. Strike cold with 1 pound of bluestone and 
8 ounces of chrome. Wash and finish as usual. 
Soaping improves the beautv of the shade, but it 
is not essential. 

The more concentrated the chrome liquor the 
more quickly the cotton takes up the chrome and 
the less the time required for boiling. From two- 
thirds to five-sixths of the chrome is exhausted 
on the fiber. The logwood liquor is not exhausted, 
but should be run off and kept for use in subse- 
quent baths. The heavier the black required, the 
more concentrated should be the logwood liquor. 

This process gives a black of excellent fastness 
to fulling and to light. The stock cards readily 
and the feel is especially satisfactory. 

The process has been tried practically only on 
raw cotton. It has given good results in the 
laboratory on yarn and pieces. As the coloring 
of raw cotton in a vacuum dyeing machine is the 
hardest test of a process, there is good reason to 
believe that the new chrome mordant method can 
be adapted in practice to the coloring of the other 
forms of cotton and in the various other dyeing 
apparatus 

Next in importance to black come the fashion 
shades. Many of artificial colors are so brilliant, 
that the great fear of many people has been that 
without these the consuming public could not be 
satisfied. A few illustrations will show that beside 
blacks the natural dyewood can be made to yield 
a wide variety of fashion shades. 

In dyeing the fashion shades, the stuffing and 
saddening method and the mordant methods are 
applicable. 

These valuable dyestuffs yield browns of spe- 
cially pleasing tone and _ satisfactory fastness. 
The following receipt represents the method of 
dyeing a medium shade of cutch brown on pieces 
in a jigger: 

For 100 pounds of goods use 50 pounds of good 
extract cutch. Enter goods nearly at a boil. Add 
the color in two ends. Then add 5 pounds of 
bluestone. Bring to a boil, and boil one hour; 
shut off steam and allow to run from one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour. Draw off liquid and 
run in 2 pounds of chrome. Run twenty minutes 
at 140°. Rinse and dry. For a standing bath the 
amount may be reduced one-third. Gambier may 
be used in place of cutch and acts similarly. 
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For the toning of browns, fustic, bark, and 
flavine are available as yellows, and hypernic as a 
red. Logwood, sumac, and copperas can be used 
for darkening. 

Two illustrations follow: a light, bright brown 
dyed in a four box machine, and a dark brown 
dyed in a jigger. 

Prepare gambier, bark, and chrome solutions at 
10° Tw. The gambier and the bark are divided 
between the first two boxes. Use fifteen pails of 
bark. The third box contains cold water, and the 
fourth box the chrome. Use eight quarts of 
chrome liquor. After leaving the chrome bath 
the goods are well washed in a water mangle. Re 
peat the process. Dry and size. 

Prepare a solution in a jigger containing a 100 
pounds of goods, 10 pounds hypernic crystals, 5 
pounds logwood extract 51 degrees Tw., 15 pounds 
extract of fustic 51 degrees Tw., and 15 pounds ex- 
tract of bark 51 degrees Tw. Add the color in 
two ends. Boil one-half hour. Shut off steam 
Add 1 pound of bluestone. Run fifteen mniutes 
\dd 2 pounds chrome. Run fifteen minutes 
Wash 


OUR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES AND EUROPE’S 
CALAMITY 


By ARTHUR H. GULLIVER, 30 Huntington Lane, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


It seems to anyone observing from the outside, 
the conduct of various industries that employ cot- 
ton as a raw material, either in the bale or in the 
yarn, that there is a great deal too much expected 
from want of experience, and after men have been 
trained for years their services are dispensed with 
and considered valueless, because the number of 
years that they have lived exceeds the average oi 
the insurance tables. 

We find that our competitors on the other side 
have not hesitated in the present conflict to use 
cultivated, experienced brains for the selection of 
their leaders, even on the battle line, and have 
not considered the fact of whether they were forty 
or seventy years of age. It would seem too ridicu- 
lous even to emphasize such a point as this, if it 
had not been called to our attention recently in 
a plant which had for years been successfully man- 
aged by men of long experience, whose training 
was not obtained by six months or a year in over- 
alls, and the whole personnel of the force in 
charge was changed on account of the question of 
age, and age alone. 

If we are to compete in the markets of the 
world with those who now have possession, it can- 
not be done by any haphazard advertising or by 
any mail order proposition, but by earnest, honest, 
continuous work, that will take years to put our 
industries in close alliance with the buyers of even 
South America, and much more long continued 
with older nations who have gained their knowl- 
edge of the value of furnishing goods produced 
by firms of long standing so as to keep for them- 
selves the trade not only of their old customers, 
but to secure a hold with all of those who are 
attracted by the stability and value of the articles 
to their establishment. 


Is there anything that can be said, gentlemen, 
to bring this matter more strongly to your atten- 
tion? It certainly will not require a great deal of 
consideration when scarcely any of you who are 
present cannot put your finger on one or more 
concerns who have exchanged a man of sixty or 
even over that age for the smart, progressive man 
of thirty, and although the result may have sat- 
isfied the latter, it did not satisfy the stockholders. 
If there is any lesson that we are to learn from 
the war of slaughter with which the papers are 
filled, it is the fact that age does not produce 
stupidity and that ability, backed by experience, 
is very much more permanent than youth and 
dash. no matter what the latter may have in its 
lavor 

his brings us back again to the first point 
raised earlier in this article, in regard to the uni- 
formity of product. This must also be emphasized 
and considered in detail, and the first want or lack 
that seems to us to meet the manufacturer in this 
particular is that the weights of our yarns and 
our cloths are not secured with the proper atten- 
tion to preventing any possibility or error in the 
measuring or weighing apparatus used. 

We have to consider that the average man, even 
though he has had quite a good deal of outside 
experience, is very dull in the use of weights of 
small caliber that are necessary in handling cot- 
ton fiber between the picker room and the spin- 
ning. It certainly would be for our benefit as well 
as that of the plants that we manage that no 
chance of error that can be prevented by appli- 
ances should be allowed. 

It is not for us to name any particular device 
that would prevent the careless man from giving 
us wrong weighings in process of manufacture, nor 
to advocate any special form of scales, either of 
pounds or grains, nor any special make of ma- 
chinery to prevent these errors, but only to call 
to your attention in the most general way the fact 
that prevention is much easier than correction. 

We perhaps know from our own experience that 
the average weighing in a mill, even on coarse 
numbers of the untwisted cotton before it is made 
into roving, is very carelessly done, and the 
changes in machinery that have reduced the cost 
of the carding processes have made it still more 
necessary than it was under the so-called auto- 
matic devices for regulating the amount of stock 
per yard that went through a machine that these 
weighings should be as accurate as any device can 
be made. 

Perhaps the use of coiler drawing has shown 
us that although it is very much better for fine- 
ness than the old process of two, three or four 
strands delivered from separate trumpets, it gives 
us results in the yarn or cloth that are superior. 
We have also found that unless the chance of error 
is removed from the man who does this weighing 
the average number runs with wider variations and 
more irregularity than under the slower system 
of past years. 

These variations mean, even in a mill with an 
average number of 18s, a serious defect in the 
yarn if sold to the knitter, and a serious loss if 
turned into cloth when the product is sold to the 
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conyerter sent to the bleachery. Our com- 
petitors, on the other side, have solved this diffi- 
] h an extent that the English weighted 
by putting foreign preparations in the 
hrough the slashers has secured and 

trade of the Chinaman, who uses a cheap 
properly weighted, for his funeral ob 
servances, and the product has had a steady mar 
ket in China for the very reason that the English 
manufacturer regular output on 


account ol tl 





has secured a 

1e fact that no extra weight of cotton 
has been use and the weight of the cloth has 
been so regular that the finished material, 


¢ 





i carry 
hina clay or whatever preparation is 
to stiffen it for funeral use, has held 
t by the reduction of cost against 

[his also applies to the German, who uses our 


waste and makes from it either cloth or yarn and 
returns to us a umform product obtained by ex- 
it weighing and preparation from the 
product 

1. detail the value to the 


ceeding care 
waste in bags to the sale 

We will not try 
stockholder, the manager, the operative, and the 
customer of regularity, continuous and certain, in 
weights of yarn or cloth, but it brings one matter 
to our attention which has for a number of years 
been in evidence knitting trade of tl 
country, namely, that the most correct weighers 
and sizers of yarns have been the men that owned 
or managed knitting plant. They have found 


ry to give 


11S 


among the 


that notwithstanding the reputation of the mill 
from which they bought or the fineness of the 
varn purchased, even from the best plants in this 
country, they could not obtain as even a material 
is they uld f 1 across the water 


The results have been so unfortunate in regard 
to the lengths and sizes of knitted that 
they have found that the surest method of produc 
ing even a partial remedy was to do thier 
aterial was received, in order 
by them to be settled by the 


1 


obtained the 


fabrics 


own 


1 1 
m whom they 


dealer or th 
yarn should 
To sum 


meets us from the 


anteed 





up in a few words, the problem which 


breach of trade relations on 


account of the war conditions, we wish to em- 
phasize the fact that even though we succeed in 
adopting the better methods used in Europe and 
study the conditions of the markets to be ob 
tained outside of this country for goods whose 


output has been stopped from the older manufac- 


tories, it is a necessity that we add to our present 
systems thoroughly good merchandizing 
It seems almost impossible for even some of the 


newer concerns to understand that study of mar- 
ket conditions. ways putting up fabrics and re- 
quirements of buyers means either a continuous, 
profitably operated plant or low prices for both 
preferred and common stock and an intermittent 
market 


There is no reason on the face of the matter that 


who have gained all 


1 


the men in our larger cities 
their experience of cloth and yarn with experience 
in buying and selling, should have the monopoly 
of all information valuable to a mill, and it be- 
hooves us, before the rush and hurry that will re- 
is exactly known how small a pro- 
retail dealers’ wants can be supplied 


sult when it 


a 
portion r tne 
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from the other side, to master, or to undertake 
to master, the science of properly furnishing ma 
terial to the buying trade It cannot be learned 
in New York altogether, or in any of our primary 
markets. It may reqttire more time perhaps than 
we are accustomed to give to the mastery of de 
tail at the plant, but it is the only hting that in 
the long run will succeed in removing once for 
all the bugbear which seems to confront at re- 
curring intervals every plant that is engaged in 
textiles, either once in five or ten or less years 

The study of merchandizing has not been fol 
lowed in this country carefully, and it is open to 
question whether it has been mastered in Europe 
but there is no real reason why any artificial re 
strictions should stop the flow of products to the 
consumer or the demand from the general public 
for the labo of every man and woman and minor 
in manual labor. 

It certainly behooves us, as a nation that will 
largely profit by the peculiar conditions that this 
war has produced, to put before us the ideal of a 
continuous, good trade, obtained not by exploit 
ing other firms or individuals, but by supplying 
the best of goods at a fair price to. satisfy 


customers, 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN HUMIDITY AND 
REGAINS ON WOOL AND COTTON 
HARTSHORNE, 40 

Methuen, Mass 


By WILLIAM D Pleasant St 


It cannot at present be said that any definite 
standard for moisture regain on cotton, manufac 
tures of cotton, raw or scoured wool, worsted 
yarns, or other manufactures of wool except tops, 
or other textile material except silk, is properly 
recognized in the trade in this country. 

There are manv conflicting reasons for the lack 
of such standards here, but none of them are in 
surmountable if the object be merely to establish 
a common standard to buy and sell by, as has been 
the case with the somewhat less hygroscopic but 
still more valuable material, silk, for which the 
standard of 11 per cent. regain is generally recog- 
nized all over the world and, indeed, was made 
such in France both by commercial practice and 
by sanction of the French government nearly 
seventy-five years ago 

The most important reason for not adopting the 
English and Continental standards for wool here 
lies in the fact that it is more difficult to main 
tain indoor atmospheric conditions in our climate 
corresponding to such standards and, moreover. 
tops or yarns actually containing such amounts of 
moisture, if long stored, unprotected by mildew 
preventing methods, are likely to become seriously 
damaged 

In the writer’s experience, there is little such 
danger of damage at 15 1/2 per cent. on wool (15 
per cent. on oil stock.) It may be true that for 
the best conditions of spinning it is better to 
have in the material an amount of moisture equal 
to, or possibly even greater than the Bradford 
standards, to allow for necessarv losses by evap- 
oration, while maintaining a humidity condition of 
spinning rooms at a point where electrical action 
in cold weather would be without material effect: 
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but this can be taken care of by the spinner him 
self, and need not involve the danger from mildew 
by long storage in our warmer climate. However, 
with material worth anywhere from 50 cents to $1 
or more a pound, it is easy to see the commercial 
importance of knowing at what price 100 pounds 
of bone dry material is being bought or sold, but 
it makes httle difference, as a commercial trans- 
action, whether the price be fixed on the basis 
of that 100 pounds weighing 110 pounds, II5 
pounds or even 120 pounds, provided the standard 
is accepted, condition determined, and corrected 
weight billed up. 

Assuming that actual conditions for best usage 
are otherwise controllable, climatic considerations 
of storage and transport ought to be the chief 
criterion in establishing a buying and _ selling 
standard in order to avoid. as far as possible, 
changes in weight or other kinds of measurement 
which might involve controversy and unnecessary 
duplication of tests to verify results. 


TWO PROBLEMS OF THE COAL TAR DYE 
INDUSTRY 
HESSE, Ph. D., 

New York City 


By BERNHARD C 90 William St., 

The purpose of this paper is to present in con 
cise and in as non-technical fashion as the nature 
of the subject will permit 

1. The manufacturing side, and 

2. The merchandizing side of the coal tar dye in 
dustry. 

I have treated both of these at some length 
elsewhere, but as I understand the present situa 
tion, that is to be condensed into as naked a state- 
ment as possible of the elements of the problems 
contained in this industry, and particularly with 
respect to any attempt to transplant the whole, or 
so much of the present-day industrv as will answe: 
for the whole, to this country, and upon an inde 
pendent and self-contained basis. 

The elements of the manufacturing problem may 
be stated as follows: 

Ten things from coal tar, called “crudes,” 
the contribution of coal tar to this industry. 

These ten things, by the aid of numerous non 
coal tar things, such as acids, alkalies, gasses and 
the like, are converted into about three hundred 
other things called “intermediates.” 

These three hundred intermediates are ‘assem 
bled to form nine hundred finished products or 


’ 


form 


dyes 
A parallel might be: Ten fibers make three hun 
dred yarns, which are woven into nine hundred 
patterns. 

In the dye industry the key to the situation is in 
the “intermediates,” i. e., the “yarns” of the par 
allel. 

In the “assembly” of the “intermediates” to 
dyes, little, if any, disturbance is introduced by the 
formation of “by-products;” this difficulty is prac 
tically limited to the making of “intermediates,” 
and the manufacturing problem is largely centered 
at that point 

3y-products are unfortunately formed at almost 


] steps in making “intermediates” from 


all the 
“crudes.” 
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where toluol is shown 
chlorine; in this case the 
namely: 


This is shown at Fig. 3, 
as being treated with 
products are three, 


l. Benzyl chloride. 
Benzal-chloride and 
) 
) 


3. Benzotrichloride 


> 


They are wholly different from each other, and 
while No. 1 can be converted into No. 2 or 3, or 
No. 2 can be converted into No. 3, the reverse is 
not commercially possible. If any one of these 
three is desired, more or less of the other two is 
always produced, perhaps in the case of 
No. 3, under very narrow specific conditions. If 
you want No. 1, you must be prepared to find a 
No. 2 and some No. 3 with it, and so on. The 
roportions are under some control, but not 
vholly. The relative and actual amounts of each 


ri xcept 


1 

I 

\ 

\ 
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made during a given period, say, one year, will de- 
pend upon other conditions, but at the end of the 
year all three should be completely manufactured 
up into goods; the factory that handles this prob- 
lem best is, of course, best positioned 

As a parallel; suppose a spinning machine set 
for fine yarn always had to make a certain amount 
of medium yarn and of coarse yarn; when these 
yarns are woven up the amounts of woven prod- 
uct will depend upon the relative amounts of fine, 
medium and coarse yarns available. 

By consulting Fig. 3 you will see that benzyl 
chloride, the fine yarn of the parallel, is used with 
other things in making three dyes; the benzal 
chloride, the medium yarn of the parallel, is used 
in a group of numbering, say thirty; that 
benzotrichloride, the coarse yarn of the parallel 


dyes 
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is used in but one dye of that figure; that is, the 
fine yarn is used in three patterns, the medium in 
thirty patterns, and the coarse yarn in one pat- 
tern. 

The manufacturing problem here is to adjust 
your weaving capacity so that it shall always keep 
pace with your spinning capacity. 

Now, Fig. 3 represents about one-fortieth or 
2 1/2 per cent. of the present day finished dyes. 
As a matter of fact, these chlorides, i. e., these 
yarns of the parallel, are useful in many other dyes 
or “patterns.” This complicates the problem con- 
siderably; but leave that out of present considera- 
tion 

At Fig. 6 you will see that one “yarn,” i. e., 1.6 
nitro-napthalenesulfoacid is produced in equal 
amount with another “yarn,” 1.7 nitro-napthalene- 
sulfoacid; further, that the 1.6 “yarn” is of no use 
whatever in making other “yarns” or other “pat- 
terns;” 1.6 is a dead loss, so far as this chart is 
concerned; 1.7 must be changed into three inter- 
mediate “yarns” before it is converted into a 
“yarn” that can be woven into a “pattern.” 

The chemist cannot completely eliminate these 
by-products; he can control them, but they are 
always with him. The only manufacturing remedy 
is to work them up into other products that are 
saleable. That is one of the annoying solid facts 


confronting this industry. 

In the merchandising end, your sales department 
must be capable of placing at a profit each of the 
various finished dyes in such relative amounts that 
practically none of the by-products is left unsold 


at the end of the year. 

To go back to the parallel: Assume these 
“yarns” to be used as the weft or filling only; the 
fine yarn is used for babies’ jackets, the medium 
for men’s socks, the coarse for mittens, and that 
the relative amounts of these yarns is such that 
for every hundred baby jackets, you must make 
ten pairs of socks and five pairs of mittens. The 
sales department has got to keep these markets in 
that alignment, namely, one hundred, ten, five. If 
the mitten market takes a jump the factory has 
zot to get more coarse yarn from somewhere or 
make more jackets and socks, and the sales de- 
partment has got to nurse the jackets and socks 
markets up to mitten-market proportions. If 
these markets cannot be increased the factory must 
look for a new or added supply of coarse yarn, or 
the works must carry jackets and socks in stock 
until their markets look up again: In this parallel 
the operation can be so set that one or the other 
of the three chlorides is in excess; the factory can 
re-set the operation so that more of the coarse 
yarn, or of the medium yarn, or the fine yarn can 
be made, but all three are made, and their prod- 
ucts must be disposed of. This is not always a 
difficult problem, but is in many cases; a similar 
condition is repeated at each oval of Figs. 3 and 6. 

Only those ovals next preceding the squares of 
Fig. 4 when used as “filling” with Michler’s Ke- 
tone as “warp” produce the twenty-four dyes there 
listed; the other ovals are merely contributory to 
such final ovals. The squares of Fig. 6 when used 
as “filling” with benzidine as “warp” produce 
part of the “filling” needed to make eighty-two of 
the benzidine direct cotton dyes, not shown. 
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In Fig. 3 there are upwards of forty points 
where the above parallel of jackets, socks and mit- 
tens has to be worked out, but under different con- 
ditions, and with different products and different 
market-conditions -in each case; serious and im- 
portant in most of the cases, and of little import- 
ance in but few. In Fig. 6 there are over sixty 
such points. So, for these one hundred six dyes 
or “patterns” there are about one hundred points 
where the factory and sales divisions must co- 
operate as above described; team-work of the 
highest order. 

That is, in these one hundred six dyes important 
points of economic balance between intermediate 
products occur about one hundred times. 

For the nine hundred dyes of the United States 
market there are probably several hundred such 
points, and they must be solved if a complete and 
independent coal-tar dye industry is to be created 
here. 

From the actual manufacturing view-point this is 
not at.all an insoluble problem for this country, 
but no one will deny that it is a difficult and haz- 
ardous problem commercially, and its ultimate so- 
lution will be quite different from that in Germany. 

Here we will have to work it out in competition 
with a worked-out and operative method while we 
will have to go ahead slowly and our speed will be 
governed by the accuracy of our knowledge of the 
markets for the finished dyes in this country. 

For some time we will have to be dependent 
solely upon our own market as an outlet, while 
Germany can look to over thirty other countries 
as a source of revenue for its dye industry. 

In considering Figs. 3 and 6 just bear in mini 
that each square or oval represents a separate and 
distinct manufacture calling for separate ap- 
paratus, oversight and management. In Fig. 4 the 
squares represent finished dyes or “patterns;” the 
ovals represent intermediates or “yarns.” The an- 
nual output of each of these squares is by no 
means the same from square to square. The fac- 
tory division will have to know, within reasonable 
limits, the annual amount of each to be made be- 
fore it can operate to the best advantage. It can. 
of course, go ahead and build the several ap- 
paratus of a certain size and trust to developments 
to teach it how the different houses should be lo- 
cated with respect to each other and their relative 
sizes and then alter and change to suit the new 
conditions. That, of course, is slow and expen- 
sive. It might very well be that at the very out- 
set the conditions had been misconstrued. It is 
the lack of this knowledge that is holding up gen- 
eral progress here more than any other single 
technical point or feature. 

Obviously, the more information at hand as to 
the actual market conditions for each of these 
twenty-four dyes in this country the smaller the 
risk due to alterations and changes. Multiply 
these conditions so as to cover the nine hundred 
dyes of this market and you will have an idea of 
the magnitude and complexity of this one aspect 
of the problem alone. Just translate this problem 
to cover nine hundred different fabrics made up of 
three hundred different yarns and ten fibers, and 
no doubt its bewildering and puzzling nature and 
importance will more effectively be brought hore 
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to you, particularly, if you keep in mind the bye- 
products feature of the problem. 

Or, to put it another way. Suppose each oval 
and square of Figure 3 to be a separate building 
or portion of a building and give yourself the 
problem of laying out a hundred-acre lot with its 
buildings so adjusted as to size and so arranged 
as to relative position that no motion or efficiency 
loss results and to provide for nine hundred 
squares and three hundred ovals. The first thing 
you would want to know would be the size of the 
various buildings, and these are determined by the 
size of the squares and these in turn by the out- 
put expected of them, and this is governed by 
their respective markets in this country. ‘Then 
add to this, the problem of properly arranging 
your apparatus in each building and in the proper 
building. 

Take $15,000,000 as the total annual value in this 
country of these nine hundred dyes; this makes 
the yearly grand gross average for each dye $16,- 
667 or $56 per day. That is, the gross income for 
each dye will be on the average $56 per day. 
However, we know, that indigo alone is about 
one-tenth of that total of $15,000,000, and that 
therefore its daily average is $5,000, and that re- 
duces the grand daily average of the remaining 
dyes to $50. 

The grand average daily gross of each of these 
twelve hundred intermediates and dyes is $42. 

With an average of $42 and a maximum of 
$5,000 per day, it must be very obvious that it is 
not an easy matter so to plan the lay-out of a 
plant of this kind as to be sure that serious and 
expensive error has not crept in. 

But the complexity of this problem is not re- 
duced by the fact that these squares and ovals are 
not all the factory buildings or their equivalents 
that are needed. You need sulphuric, muriatic, 
nitric and acetic acid plants, caustic soda, chlorine 
and many other similar plants, none of them here 
shown. How large shall these be and where shall 
they be located and what amounts of all raw ma- 
terials shall be contracted for? These are all 
questions that must be disposed of before prog- 
ress can be made in establishing a complete, self- 
contained and independent industry. 

To my mind, there is no escape whatever from 
the conclusion, which I have elsewhere stated, 
that the fundamental information required for the 
solution of this national problem is that as to 
actual domestic market conditions of these goo 
dyes or “patterns.” Proceeding without such 
knowledge is accompanied by excessive risk and 
therefore progress under these conditions must be 
made cautiously and consequently slowly. 

Surely, in such a long line of intermediates and 
finished dyes there must be several points of entry 
for a domestic industry, complete and independent. 
Which is the point of successful entry? That is 
the rub! Some domestic makers are trying to 
break in along the line of analin oil; others by 
the way of para-nitraniline and beta-naphthol; 
others are considering indigo, others alizarine, and 
still others are thinking of a wool-black as the 
point of entry, and so on. Which will succeed, 
some or all, can be answered by events alone. 
They may all have guessed right or some or all 





may have guessed wrong. In any event, these 
attempts must each result in a partial solution only 
and will require much time. These attempts, be- 
ing made at widely separated points, it follows 
that at each such point much duplication of labor 
and expenditure must occur. That is, there will 
have to be duplication of the various auxiliary 
chemical plants, and similar contributary factories. 
Such a campaign must necessarily lead more 
slowly to a complete and self-contained solution 
of this problem than would concerted action at a 
single plant. Reduced to its simplest terms and 
supplemented by considerable knowledge the prob- 
lem is simply bristling with constructional, tech- 
nical and merchandizing difficulties, quite apart 
from the economic obstacles in its way. 

As examples, analin oil, as such, is roughly 
$400,000 per year, or $1,333 per day, or thirty-two 
times the grand daily average. However, analia 
oil enters into all the dyes of Figure 3 by way of 
Michler’s ketone and in addition as “filling” in 
twelve dyes or “patterns;” it makes up about 
thirty-five per cent. by weight of all these twenty- 
four dyes, based upon a common unit of ketone. 
Anilin is one of the materials for indigo, and its 
progenitor—nitro benzol—is used in making ben- 
zidine, and anilin oil is used in making many of 
the auxiliaries or “fillings” in many of the ben- 
zidine dyes. Now, how large must an anilin oil 
plant be to make the necessary anilin oil and nitro 
benzol for 


1. The anilin oil market 

2. The indigo market. 

3. The ketone dye market (Figure 4). 
4. The benzidine dye market (Figure 6). 


From our commerce reports Number 1 is about 
$400,000 and Number 2 is about $600,000: but there 
is no way of telling from these reports how large 
Numbers 3 and 4 are. Numbers 1 and 2 call for 
about 10,000,000 pounds, $1,000,000 of analin oil a 
year, of which only $400,000 or 40 per cent. are 
actually usedsin this country today. Numbers 3 
and 4 make up another 10,000,000 pounds or only 
1,000,000 pounds analin oil or nitro benzol? At 
$1,000,000 per year this makes the anilin oil share 
two-thirds that of the indigo share, or $3,300 per 
day; this leaves for the remaining squares and 
ovals a grand daily average of onlv $35; that is, 
these two items of indigo and anilin oil have cut 
the grand daily average of the 1,200 squares and 
ovals from $42 to $35 or a reduction of 16 per 
cent. 

How much larger must the plant be to provide 
for all the anilin used in the remaining dyes used 
in this country? 

Para nitraniline is said to be anywhere from 
400,000 pounds up to 2,000,000 pounds, according 
to the source of information and beta-naphthol 
varies the same. 

Assuming that their consumption is each 2,000,- 
ooo pounds and with para at 20 cents a pound 
makes it $400,000, and with beta at 8 cents a pound 
is $160,000. That is, the daily average of para 
is $1,333 and of beta $533. These two again re- 
duce the grand daily average of each square and 
oval to $$33: that is another reduction of 7.9 per 
cent. or a total of about 25 per cent. This amount 
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ef para would call tor an additional amount of 
about 2,000,000 pounds analin oil per year. 

Alizarine may be $400,000 per year; this re- 
duces the grand daily average to $30. 

How large will the wool-black market be? 
There are no official figures to give even 
to a guess. The best type of wool-black calls for 
23 per cent acid, 24 per cent. naphthy- 
lamine and 38 per cent. naphthol 
weight 

How large shall the : 
How much carbolic acid must be provided? How 
much naphthylamine and how much naphthol sulf 
acid? Without a reasonable knowledge of what 
the total consumption wool-black is, who can 
make even an approximate guess? 

Then comes the questions: What share of this 
total market your particular plant going to get? 
If not all nine | 1 I 
made, which on ll you omit? 

It is tl re clear that a mere knowledge of 
grand averages and of maximum amounts is of 
ittle help in pl: r the layout of an establish 
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INSURANCE METHODS FOR PAYMENT OF 
LARGE LOSSES 


GRAY, President, 


Ry JOSEPH P 


Mutual F nsurance Company 


Manufacture 
31 Milk St., 


Boston 


Boston, Mass 

n years, or since the Salem con- 
flagration, which resulted in the loss of a cotton 
mill in the Mutual Companies, the stock 
insurance interests have been most actively en- 
‘ in circulating misleading statements regard- 
ing the ability the Factory Mutual Companies 
to pay heavy losses. It has never been the custom 
of the management of the Factory Mutual Com- 


panies to publicly statements. They 


insured 


gaged 
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have felt that they were answerable for the con 


duct of the business only to the members of the 
Factory Mutual Companies. For this reason, 
when the invitation was kindly extended to me to 
speak to you on the subject of the ability of the 
Factory Mutual Companies to pay large losses, | 
hesitated to do so, but knowing that the great ma- 
joritv of the cotton manufacturers connected with 
this Association were also members of the Mutual 
Companies, I concluded that it was a duty and a 
privilege to accept the invitation. 

The ability of the Factory Mutual Companies to 
adjust and pay large losses is best shown by the 
result of the settlement of the Salem This 
loss amounted to $3.177,022.73. Before the amount 
of the loss could be determined, the European sit 
uation had completely upset the financial condi 
tions in this country, with the result that, for the 
time being, it was practically impossible to dis 
I securities, even of the gilt-edged 
ywned by the Factory Mutual Companies. In spite 

conditions, the loss was quickly adjusted 

or \ still stronger indication of thei 

settle the fact that pay 

this loss reduced the combined assets of 
companies interested only 22 per cent 

The business of the Factory Mutual Companies 
has always been conducted along certain definite 
] and in accordance with certain definite prin 
ciples. The plants which they insure are wholly « 
the manufacturing class. They insure only prop 
erties which are constructed according to the best 
methods and fully protected by automatic sprink 
lers, pumps, pipes and hydrants. These properties 

‘ted four year by an efficient 
[ experts, whose business it is to see that 
the general order and care of the property is fully 
maintained, and that the fire apparatus is kept in 
an operative condition. The numerous letters of 
commendation received from our members is proof 


loss. 


ose of class 


losses 1S 


arge 


ines, 


times a 


sutficient that they are doing their work properly 
The Inspection Department maintained by the 
Factory Mutual Companies is the largest, and gen 
erally acknowledged to be the best one of its kind 
in the world. 

For the payment of all losses which may occur, 
and to reimburse the companies for expenses in 
curred, each member deposits with the company, 
when his policy is taken out, a certain amount of 
money, which, for convenience’s sake, is termed 
“gross premium.” This premium deposit is held 
by the companies in trust. On éxpiration of the 
policy, the losses and expenses which have oc- 
curred during the life of the policy are taken out 
of the gross deposit. and the entire balance re 
turned to the member. During the eighty years’ 
experience of these companies, the premium re 
ceipts have been ample to take care of all losses 
and expenses, and at the same time return a very 
handsome balance to the members. No assess- 
ment has ever been made on the policy holders 
What better proof can be shown of the ability of 
the Factory Mutual Companies to meet any losses 
which may occur? 

Experience has demonstrated that in properties 
of the character of those insured in the Factory 
Mutual Companies, not over one loss is 
liable to occur within a year. With this experience 


large 
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before them, the management of the companies in 
their early days fixed the maximum amount to be 
carried on a single risk at one-half the total yearly 
premium receipts. Later on, as the companies 
grew in size, the ratio between these two amounts 
was increased, until today it is one to five. It will 
thus be noted that the Mutual Companies’ percent- 
age of liability has been decreasing, although in 
amount it has been increasing. If factory mutual 
insurance was safe and strong in its earlier days, 
as it undoubtedly was, how much stronger it is 
today with our manufacturing plants fully 
equipped with sprinklers, pumps, pipes, and hy- 
drants, and the relation between the maximum 
hazard and the premium receipts two and a half 
times greater than it was. 

One of the strongest features in connection with 
ictory mutual insurance methods is the ability oi 
the companies to quickly recover their finances 
iter heavy losses have occurred. When a large 
iss like the one caused bv the Salem fire occurs, 
the entire amount is recovered from the members 
within the year, or within the life of the policies 
which are in effect when the fire occurs. In othe 
words, when all the policies which were in effect 
when the fire occurred have expired, the finance: 
of the company are back in the same condition 
that they were before the fire. 

To the contrary, when a stock insurance com- 
pany suffers from a large conflagration like San 
Francisco, it either takes many years to bring its 
assets back to their former condition, or new cap- 
ital has to be brought in to strengthen the finances 
of the company. 

It is now eighty years since the first Factory 
Mutual Company was organized, and during that 
period there has never been a failure of one of 
hese companies. All their losses have been paid 

full, and no member has ever had to resort to 
the courts to obtain payment of same. This is a 
record, I think, that no other class of insurance 
company can show. 

[he loss of the cotton mills in the Salem con- 
flagration has been the cause of the question being 
raised: Are the mutual Companies liable to suffer 
to a greater extent by a conflagration in one of 
our larger mill cities like Lowell, Lawrence, etc.? 
By those who are well informed of the conditions, 
such a catastrophe is considered to be practically 
impossible. Taking Lowell for an example, the 
water supply for the protection of the mills is en 
tirely independent of that furnished by the city. 
This water supply is derived from a large reser- 
voir on the heights above the city and from large 
fire pumps located in each mill yard. This reser- 
voir and the fire pumps are connected to large 
circulating mains which pass throughout all the 
mill yards in the city, so that the entire amount 
of water supply is available at any point in any 
mill yard.. The result is that from forty to fifty 
streams of water are available from this source. 
It will thus be seen that, if there was a large fire 
in progress in the city proper which required the 
full service of the city fire departments and the 
public water supply, the mills themselves would be 
able to take care of any fire which might attagk 
them from the outside. Experience has demon- 
strated that the protection which each mill can 


] 


give the other more than overcomes any hazard 


which may be connected with their nearness to 
each Other. The canals in cities like Lowell and 
Lawrence also add considerably to the protection 
of not only the mill properties, but the cit~ itself, 
the steam fire engines being able to take their 
water direct from the canal itself, instead of from 
the public mains, thus leaving the latter available 
f streams 

Che following incident illustrates how inconsist- 
ent the stock insurance companies are in criticis- 
ing the conditions in Lowell. In accordance with 
our usual methods, we had a careful examination 
made of the conditions in this city to see whether 
our conclusions were correct or not. We found 
that there was one possible weak point in regard 
to exposure. Our engineers, after a careful ex- 
ination, reported what should be done to remedy 
same. This was submitted to the management of 
the corporation affected by the exposure, with the 
result that they concluded to place their insurance 
with the stock insurance companies, rather than 
to provide the protection needed. It is reported 
to us that the insurance was written with the un- 
derstanding that no additional safeguards were to 
be provided 

While the Salem loss is the only one of its kind 
which has occurred in the entire eighty years’ ex- 
perience of the Factory Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, this loss brought sharply to the attention 
of the executive officers of the Factory Mutual 
Companies the fact that there might be some 
danger in our smaller cities and towns where the 
companies insure single plants like the one above 
mentioned, and where danger from the outside had 
not been anticipated. The executive officers of the 
cOmpanies are now giving their close attention to 
these cities, and wherever any danger develops, it 
is proposed to have it fully safeguarded against. 

The management of the Mutual Companies have 
always tried to not only profit by experience, but 
to anticipate what may occur. Being human, they 
sometimes fail, but when it is considered that, in 
the eighty years’ experience of the Factory 
Mutual Companies, the Salem loss is the only one 
which has been caused by the conflagration hazard, 
I think it will be acknowledged that the past man- 
agement have done fairly well in guarding against 
The present executive officers are not sat- 
isfied, however, with what has been done, but they 
propose, if possible, to do even better. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that, while the 
loss mentioned was an unfortunate one, the man- 
agement of the Factory Mutual Companies have 
nothing to apologize for. Those mills were excel- 
lently constructed, had ample protection, and 
would have been standing today if the burning of 
the homes of the members of the fire brigade had 
not drawn them away from the mills, and if the 
public fire departments had paid any attention to 
the property. It should be noted that the Salem 
conflagration originated in a mill building which 
was of such a dangerous character, owing to its 
construction, occupancy, and lack of protection, 
that it was unfit for insurance in any company. It 
is stated that the conditions in this building had 
been brought to the attention of the insurance 
companies insuring the same, with no results. The 
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owners Of the ilding, primarily, and the insur- 
ance companies insuring secondarily, are re- 
sponsible for the conflagration which took place. 


FURTHER RESULTS OF MOISTURE TESTS ON 
AMERICAN COTTON AT THE HAVRE CON- 
DITIONING HOUSE 


DOUTY, United States Conditioning and Testing 


340 Hudson St., New York City 


By D. 
ompany, 
At the Atlantic City meeting in October, 1913, I 
presented to the Association a brief report upon 
the results which had been obtained at the new 
Cotton Conditioning House at Havre during the 
first five months of 1 ration The report cov- 
ered 19,939 approximately $9,969,500 
pounds of the result showed that a 
portion of thi gained upon conditioning 
39,090 pounds t 
upon conditioning 82,688 pounds 
The loss 


ot a standard 


bales, or 
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itton, an 
amount 
and that the remaining portion lo; 


ain was computed upon the basis 
: [hese re 
seem 


sults, although oj reliminary nature, 
American 
made an endeavor to 
further work of this special 
the intention of 


such vital cottou 
manufacturer 
keep in touch with 
cotton Conditioning House, witl 
reporting from time to time to this Association 

During last summer I arranged to visit the 
house in order to observe the methods employed 
in sampling and testing, and to obtain first hand 
information upon the extent to which the results 

applied. I was unfortunate in having 
planned my visit to Havre for July 13 and 14, 
which happens to include the French Independence 
Day. During this period it is customary through- 
out France to have three or four days holiday and 
celebration. The house was therefore not in 
operation and I was compelled to cancel the visit. 

Having been prevented by the declaration of 
war from returning to Havre later in the summer, 
I endeavored to obtain further information by cor- 
responding with Monsieur A. Longre, the manager 
of the Conditioning House and Monsieur Berger, 
secretary of the Syndicat General de L’ Industrie 
Cottoniere Francaise. 

The statements made by these gentlemen seem 
of sufficient interest to justify their publication in 
this connection for the benefit of American man- 
ufacturers. 

In order to make the correspondence clear, both 
the inquiries and replies are included. 


were being 


New York, Jan. 27, 1915 
Syndicat General de L’ Industrie Cotoniere Fran- 
caise, 9 Rue Saint-Fiacre, Paris, France 

Sir,—A question has arisen in this country as to 
the extent to which the work of the Bureau de 
Conditionnement des Matieres Textiles Le Havre 
is being applied by the members of your Associa- 
tion 

Will you kindly inform me at your earliest con- 
venience if your members have found it possible 
to make their purchases of raw cotton upon the 
basis of conditioned weight. If so, how exten- 
sively is the practice followed in the French cotton 
trade, and is the advantage to the trade sufficient 
to justify the expense and inconvenience. 

There is a growing sentiment among the cotton 
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manufacturers in this country to base textile trans- 
actions upon conditioned weight. 

We have watched the action of your society with 
interest, and would ttke very much to know the 
success of your undertaking 

Any information or printed reports which you 
can furnish me will be very much appreciated. 


New York, Jan. 27, 1915 
Monsieur A. Longre, 8 Place, Jules Ferry, Le 
Havre, France. 
Dear Sir,—I was very much disappointed at 
being unable to visit your laboratory the early part 
of last July, following the arrangement which was; 


D. E. DOUTY 


kindly made with Mr 
American Consul. 

It is natural that the cotton growers and brok- 
ers are not very enthusiastic upon the subject. We 
should, therefore, like to obtain all the informa 
tion which your house has secured during its oper- 
ation in order to assist us in forming a judgment 
as to whether the buying and selling of raw cotton 
on conditioned weight can be 
ducted. 

Any information which you can send me will be 
very much appreciated. 


John 


Ball Osborne, the 


successfully con- 


Paris, Feb. 25, 1915 
Mr. D. E. Douty, General Manager, United States 
Conditioning and Testing Company, 340 Hud- 
son St.. New York City. 
Dear Sir,—I wish to acknowledge your letter of 
the 27th ult., received on the 1sth inst. and re- 
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ferred immediately to M. Longre, director of our 
Conditioning House at Havre. 

I enclose some notes prepared by M. Longre, 
which I hope will assist you in your undertaking. 

Until now we have been able to obtain no inter- 
est on the part of our cotton houses at Havre, but 
we have not lost our courage and hope neverthe- 
less to. induce them to take account of the excess 
humidity found in cotton received in Havre. 

Existing circumstances compelled us to discon- 
tinue the tests at the Conditioning House, but as 
soon as affairs become normal we will resume our 
regular testing at the Conditioning House and will 
devote all our efforts to urging our wishes upon 
the regular cotton brokers. If your American 
spinners themselves will insist upon obtaining the 
terms of purchase of which you speak in your let- 
ter to us we will very quickly win the cause. The 
English as well as the Italians and Spanish will 
seek immediately to follow our example and carry 
on business with America more accurately and 
honestly. 

Labor with your cotton spinners and persuade 
them to establish conditioning houses which will 
enable them to insist, with proof in hand, for the 
reform which they desire to obtain in the sale oi 
cotton. . 

Keep us in touch with what you are doing and 
with what you accomplish, and we will cooperate 
with you to the end that the just cause which we 
defend may triumph. . 

We have not continued the work of the condi- 
tioning House, first on account of the of the 
personnel, and especially because we considered 
the tests which we should be able to make as not 
being accurate, the cotton received since the be- 
ginning of the war and still arriving at Havre and 
later at the mills in deplorable condition. Cotton 
shipments are subject to rain and exposed to 
moisture during excessively long periods. It has 
for this reason been impossible for us to 
tests of real value under the conditions 
here : 

Kindly accept, dear sir, the expression of my 
sincere regards. C. Berger. 


‘8 
lack 


inake 
existing 


Le Havre, Feb. 22, 1915. 
Mr. D. E. Douty, General Manager, United States 
Conditioning and Testing Company, 340 Hud 
son St., New York 

Dear Sir:—I wish to acknowledge your favor of 
the 22nd of February, forwarded to me through 
the kindness of M. Casimer Berger, president of 
the Syndicate General de L’ Industrie Cotonniere 
Francaise, wiv will also reply to you. 

I regret very much to have missed your visit of 
last July, and hope that on your next tour in Eu- 
rope you will not fail to come to Havre where I 
shall be pleased to meet you if you will be good 
enough to notify us of vour visit in advance, and 
inform me of the date you are to arrive 

I send you herewith a detail of our recent tests 
giving the results upon 64,000 bales tested from 
September, 1913 to July, 1914. Our staff of em- 
ployes having been mobilized for the war since the 
1st of August, I must transcribe by hand this in- 
formation which is dormant on account of recent 
events and which we have been unable to print as 
we had intended. 

You will notice that we have tested a large num- 


ber of bales, the French manufacturers being very 
desirous of obtaining useful information which we 
give them, at the same time, as we test for those 
who apply conditioning in order to arrive at an 
agreement with the cotton brokers for the settle- 
ment of their account upon this basis. 

Shortly before the war, all the cotton manufac- 
turers of the continent formed into an Interna- 
tional Federation of which Mr. Macara of Man- 
chester is the president, had decided to install sim 
ilar establishments to our own in all ports of en 
try for raw cotton in their country. That is to 
say, all of the European nations are to have their 
conditioning house for raw cotton There has 
only remained this means for imposing this equi- 
table condition upon the cotton merchants in 
America. Likewise our manufacturers will review 
with pleasure their American colleagues joining 
efforts with theirs to the end that a more rapid so 
lution of this interesting questior will be obtained. 

It has beea agreed here, where cotton yarn 1s 
sold upon conditioned basis of a regain of 8 1/2 
per cent., that we 
our tests. At the 
a transaction may 


should adopt the same rate for 
same time it is not compt 
be adjusted afterwards 
the buyer and seller. Some regain and 
moisture, to which I have devoted myself, show 
that the raw cotton will absorb a little more than 
1/2 per cent. more than yarn, about 9 per cent., 
and still it is not always regular. Certain tests 
have given the same average regain for the 


5 > two 
materials 


ilsory, 
between 


tests of 


We are not surprised at what you say regarding 
the cotton planters who have little enthusiasm for 
our intervention in determining the 


humidity, al- 
though for a long time the manufacturers have not 
been satisfied to receive cotton of which the mois 
ture content is sometimes excessive and to pay for 


it as though it were normal. 

It is natural and it is just that there should 
1 day when they can make 
number 


come 
accurate deliveries 2f 
4§ pounds of cotton sold or it may be 
said a delivery of moist cotton is equivalent to a 
delivery weighed with false we badl 


ghts or badly 
weighed 


We hope this information meets your needs and 


await commands if any further information will be 
useful to you. 

On my part, I hope that you will always keep 
me informed of the 
country for which I shall be 

Kindly accept, my 


decisions or projects in your 


very gratetul 


dear sir, 


my kindest regards. 
A. Longre. 


It is apparent from these replies that while the 
conditioning has proceeded in Havre under the 
directions and with the powerful influence of the 
Syndicat General de L’ Industrie Cottonniere 
Francaise the results have not found extensive ap- 
plication in the raw cotton market 
that the French cotton brokers and the foreign 
representatives of American houses have suen 
complete control of the French cotton market that 
it has been impossible for the spinners and manu- 
facturers to reform the transactions in raw cotton 
on a conditioned basis. 

It appears that to accomplish this will require a 
strong international movement, and in this the 
American manufacturers can, if they so desire. 
exert very effective influence. The f 


It is evident 


results fur- 
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nished by Monsieur Longre covers what may 


probably be called the last cotton season. It ex- 
tends from Sept. 23, 1913 to July 31, 1914. 

[Reference is made to a number of tables which 
can be obtained on application to the secretary oi 
the Association. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE 
CLUB 


The fiity-first meeting of the Southern 
New England Textile Club was held at the 
Bancroft House, Worcester, Mass., on April 
24, and proved to be a record breaker both 
for the large number in attendance and the 
high character of the Nearly 
three hundred members were present with 


speeches. 


an equal number of guests, making a total of 
six hundred, who came from different sec- 
tions of New England by train and automo- 
bile. 
committee headed by Fred W. Steele, agent 
of the Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass., 
assisted by several well known mill and ma- 
Before the din- 


The meeting was in charge of a special 


chinery men of Worcester. 
ner a number of those in attendance were 
entertained at various manufacturing estab- 
Worcester. The Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works kept open house all 
day ior the benefit of out of town members 
of the club, 
tunity of inspecting the processes of loom 


lishments in 


who had an excellent oppor- 


building. 


During the dinner there was a vaudeville 


< 
= 


entertainment consisting of excellent danc- 


ing and singing, which was thoroughly en- 
\fter this entertainment Pres- 
\lderman Lincoln, 

absence of the 


joyed by all. 
ident 
who in the 
Mayor, delivered an 
Congressman Winslow of the Worcester dis- 
trict, spoke on the importance of a better un- 


Dexter introduced 
unavoidable 


address of welcome. 


derstanding between employes and the pub- 
lic regarding political issues and urged the 
manufacturers to confer with their employes 
and explain how important it is to both sides 
that unwise legislation should be avoided. 
Alfred L. Aiken, the New England represen- 
tative of the Federal Bank, deliv- 
ered a very instructive address regarding the 
operation of the new banking system and its 
The meeting closed 


Reserve 


possibilities for good. 


with an eloquent address by Edward J. Cat- 
tell, of Philadelphia, who held the attention 
of his hearers for nearly an hour while he 
preached the doctrine of optimism. 

In the evening the hotel management set 
aside a large room for members of the Club 
and there were many who enjoyed this hos- 
pitality in the form of a jollification meeting. 
\ll present were loud in their praises of the 
managers of the meeting and of the hotel 
The desire was expressed on all sides that at 
least one meeting each year should be held 
at Worcester. 


TEXTILE EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Textile Exhibitors’ Association, Inc., in 
Boston, Friday, April 30th, it was voted that 
the National Textile Exhibition would be 
held in Mechanics Building, Boston, April 
24 to 29, 1916. The exhibition, according to 
the plans as discussed by the directors, is 
only one of several big features that they will 
plan for a Textile Week that will have a na- 
tional scope. They will make every effort to 
get all of the big national textile associations 
to meet in Boston during that week. The 
Boston Chamber of Commerce will also be 
invited to cooperate while the department 
stores and wholesale dry goods houses will 
be invited to participate in the elaborate 
program that will be outlined later. 

General Manager Chester I. Campbell 
submitted the space plan of the exhibition 
and it was approved of by the 
Directors. 


Board of 


Seven new members were elected. They 
are Philip N. Reynolds, representing Scott 
& Williams of Boston; A. S. Fuller, repre- 
senting John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., 
Boston; Samuel F. Rockwell, representing 
the Davis & Furber Machine Co., North 
Andover, Mass.; A. T. Bruegel, representing 
the Hess Bright Mfg. Company of Philadel- 
phia; Max Nydegger, representing the 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. of New 
York; Frank J. Hale, representing the Saco 
Lowell Company of Boston, and Edwin H. 
Marble, representing the Curtis Marble Ma- 
chine Co. of Worcester, Mass. 





The National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


The eleventh annual meeting of this or- 
ganization and the exhibition held in con- 
junction with it during the week of May 3rd- 
&th inclusive, brought to the Armory Bldg., 
Broad and Callowhill Sts., Philadelphia, a 
large gathering of hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers from all parts of the United 
States. The number of Southern and 
Western manufacturers present was partic- 
ularly noted. The attendance at the conven- 
tion meetings filled the hall 
in which they were held and on several occa- 
sions there was standing room only. These 
regular sessions were held on the mornings 
of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, dur- 
ing which time the exhibition was closed. 
The social feature of the week was the com- 
plimentary supper, smoker and entertain- 
ment given to the members and exhibitors 
on Wednesday evening in the Parkway 
Building where a very pleasant evening was 
enjoyed. 

These annual gatherings of the knit goods 
trade and the opportunity for getting to- 
gether in the exhibition hall for several days 
has brought about a feeling of good-fellow- 
ship and acquaintance which in itself is a 
very desirable feature in any trade. ‘The 
designation of the “Happy Family,” which 
has been applied to the gathering, is quite 
appropriate. 

The first business meeting was called to 
Leippe and 


frequently 


order by President Charles E. 
Herman Loeb, Chief of the Department 
of Supplies of the City of Philadelphia, 
delivered an address of welcome in the 
absence of Mayor Blankenburg. He spoke 
of the urgent necessity for revision of the 
tariff to protect the manufacturing interest 
and particularly the hosiery and knit goods 
trade, from foreign competition after the war 
was over. 

After the address of welcome, Edward J. 
Cattell delivered an address of which the key 
note was “optimism.” Mr. Cattell is an 
orator of no mean order. His address was 
inspiring and his audience were interested 


and greatly amused by his wit and humor. 

The second address was delivered by 
Philip Hough on the subject of “Export 
Possibilities.” Mr. Hough spoke from the 
standpoint of practical experience in selling 
knit goods in foreign countries. 


EXPORT POSSIBILITIES 


By PHILIP HOUGH, of John M. Given, Inc., New York 


For the manufacturer who has up to now only 
dipped into export trade, there are many things 
for him to consider if he really means to get it, 
and my suggested change of title, “Export Cer- 
tainties’” would only apply to manufacturers who 
are going to make a practical study and equip 
themselves to meet the varying requirements of a 
world wide market. 

The knowledge that the export manager of a 
manufacturing house should have to do a world 
wide foreign business is very varied and very ex- 
tensive. It must include a knowledge of foreign 
exchange, ocean freight rates and shipping, inter- 
national banking, commercial geography, a knowl- 
edge of the tariffs of foreign countries, so as to 
vary the manufacturing of his goods to enable the 
foreign customer to import them under certain 
classes of the tariff as he requires, and so save 
unnecessary duties, and a knowledge of the man- 
ufacturing resources of other countries 

I want to say something I think worth consider- 
ing, with regard to sending out samples. Most 
manufacturers whose samples are of value require 
the prospective foreign customer to pay full price 
for them, and they do not realize that this firm 
pays duty on them to get them into the country. 
For instance, a firm in Brazil receiving $3.00 worth 
of samples of silk hosiery might pay three or four 
times this amount for duty on them, so that when 
a sample discount is requested, it seems only fair 
that this should be granted by the American man- 
ufacturer. The English and European manufac- 
turer allows it. Just recently in Paris I received 
about $2.00 worth of samples and paid $7.00 duty 
on them. 

Some day the House seeking export trade will 
probably give consideration to sending out a 
foreign traveler, and the choice of this representa- 
tive should be carefully made. Much has been 
written on this subject so that it seems unneces 
sary to reiterate the well known fact that the 
foreign traveler should be less of a salesman and 
more of a commercial ambassador. The American 
salesman who goes abroad with his American sell- 
ing methods is a liability rather than an asset. He 
must necessarily be one of the most expensive 
men on the payrolls of the company and so should 
be a worthy representative. It is impossible for 
anyone who has never traveled in a foreign mar 
ket to realize what must be done in the way of 
payment of taxes, making out papers at the ports 
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in orde! 
a knowledge 
must | 


to clear samples from the customs, what 
of foreign banking such a salesman 
have, etc., etc. I have deposited as much as 
$400 American to clear my samples from the cus- 
toms and have spent four days very many times 
getting through the red tape of the custom house 
The type of salesman who has gone to Latin 
America has especially been criticised as unworthy 


yf being sent it In the first place. he has to 
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Within the last nine months every export mar- 
ket has been very seriously depressed because of 
the European War, and today we find that stocks 
of goods are so depleted everywhere, with no pros 
pect in sight of the war ending, so that buyers can 
get further quantities of their usual goods from 
their usual sources, that these buyers who have 
waited so long are now forced to buy, and forced 
to buy in the United States. Manufacturers of 


HARLES E. LEIPPZ, RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 


learn that there are other Americans than himself 
and the South American insists that he is a North 
American. 

Your foreign traveler should have a knowledge 
of foreign currencies, although the quotations he 
makes may not go beyond sterling and francs. I 
myself have used 25 different kinds of currencies 
in the last three years. and so can appreciate the 
value of this knowledge. He must, moreover, and 
above all, have a good knowledge of the language 
of the country to which he is going. He can get 
along without this knowledge, but so many ob- 
annoyances will present themselves, 
1e will be so handicapped as to find himself 


efficient 


stacles and 
: 


and 


only about 25 per cent 


many commocities in this country have made 
large sums of money on goods sold at high prices 
to the warring nations and orders for these army 
supplies continue to come in, and, in all 
probability, will come in for some time to come. 
Aside from this army business, however, the 
whole world has commenced to buy their general 
requirements from this country, and the number 
of manufacturers who have commenced advertis- 
ing for export within the last few months, shows 
that a movement is on foot to secure this export 
business. There is little likelihood that the war 
will end soon unless neutral nations enter into it. 
This is not the opinion expressed in the English 
or French or even American newspapers, but it 
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must be remembered that whatever is printed in 
the newspapers is colored up in such a manner a3 
to bring about increasing numbers of recruits. I 
have just returned from three months in Europe 
and feel that I have a fairly correct diagnosis of 
the situation. France has sent all her manhood to 
the front and she knows, on account of her de- 
creasing birth rate, that it is more disastrous for 
her to lose men than money, and she is gritting 
her teeth as it were, fighting grimly, with a de- 
termination to overthrow Germany. England 
also knows that had this war been declared on her 
alone, she would have suffered severely as she 
was unprepared, while Germany has been prepared 
for some time to begin a war on a week’s notice. 
England therefore will not agree to a settlement 
of the war that would reestablish conditions per- 
mitting Germany to be again a menace to the gen- 
eral peace of the world through her armed pre- 
paredness, possibly causing a renewal of this war 
within ten years’ time, and so will fight on until 
Germany is exhausted. The Germans, however. 
come from a stock as virile and hardy as the 
Anglo-Saxon and as tough as the French, and they 
will not surrender to any conditions proposed by 
their enemies which would humiliate them. The 
only way that England and France could be. sat- 
isfied that Germany would not enter into another 
war would be through the partial disarmament of 
the German navy and the curtailment of the pro 
duction of the Krupp Ordnance Works, and Ger- 
many would never agree to this. At present Ger- 
many is drawing supplies from the neutral coun- 
tries of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland, 
and the fields and factories of Belgium and 
Northern France are being worked by her and for 
her, so that the prospect of starving her out is 
ridiculous. Business men know no patriotism and 
the merchants of the neutral countries around 
Germany are glad enough to sell her goods for 
which she will pay high prices. 

Taking an impartial view therefore it would seem 
impossible that the war should end for many 
months and even then armies of occupation will 
remain until terms of peace are threshed out, and 
then will come the period of reconstruction, with 
the scarcity of labor and every country exhausted 
from the long struggle. In the meantime the 
United States will get all the business that the 
warring nations lose during the time. 

Before the war, American hosiery and underwear 
sold in a wide range of foreign markets. I have 
seen American underwear all around the Caribbean 
Sea. I have seen it in England, Scotland and 
France. I know certain classes of underwear sell 
in Australia in large quantities, and I myself have 
sold certain styles to South America. American 
seamless hosiery sells everywhere. American 
seamless silk hosiery, especially, has been de- 
scribed as a “world-beater,’ and now when 
Chemnitz, the German hosiery manufacturing 
center, is paralyzed, the English mills and those 
of Italy and Spain cannot begin to supply the de- 
mands on them, and so the United States is tak- 
ing orders for hosiery of all kinds for shipment 
everywhere. I have seen orders for American 
hosiery for the Gold Coast of West Africa, where 
white people do not form more than one-tenth of 
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one per cent. of the total population, and if it 
sells there, where will it not sell? 

The most satisfactory way for a manufacturer 
of hosiery or underwear to get export trade 
effectively, it seems to me, is for him to work 
through a large commission house handling knit 
goods in New York, or through a manufacturers” 
agent in New York. A hosiery or underwear mil} 
is often times located in a small town, and it is 
impossible for the manufacturer to get in touch 
with the New York export houses, the forwarding 
houses who handle foreign shipments, the banks 
doing foreign exchange, etc Foreign buyers 
coming into this country transact their business 
in New York, and mill agents who employ a man 
especially for this export business are better fitted 
to handle these buyers and all other export mat- 
ters, not only on account of their being located 
in the export center of the country, but because 
they generally have a man schooled in export, who 
is widely traveled, knows several languages, and 
who can put through with perfect smoothness the 
business that would seem to the manufacturer to 
be very complicated 

I believe that there are many manufacturers in 
the knit goods trade who have never before this 
time given a thought to export. There are, never- 
theless, manufacturers here, undoubtedly, who are 
doing, and who have been doing, a good export 
trade for some time. I believe that every manu- 
facturer making satisfactory goods who takes up 
export trade now, at this time, seriously, is as 
sured of success in securing a sound business, and 
one that is not liable to any periods of depression 
taking place in this country, but one which will 
supplement his domestic business to-a satisfactory 
degree 

As I said in the beginning to such a manufac- 
turer, the present moment, unparalleled in the 
annals of export trade, offers more than an ex 
port possibility or probability, but instead, an 
export certainty. The potentiality of business to 
come from so many foreign markets, aggregating 
so many millions of people. cannot be estimated 
and the basic perquisite to a foothold and ultimate 
success, is scientific export selling of (of course} 
satisfactory, marketable goods Anl first of all 
satisfactory goods 


Thomas the Wharton 
School of Finance, then delivered an address 
on “Changes and Methods of Commerciat 
Borrowing Under the Federal Reserve Act.” 
Mr. Conway gave an interesting talk on the 
advantage that is likely to come to the busi- 
ness man under the new Reserve Act. He 
explained in detail just how this would come 
about and predicted that there would be 
fewer business panics as a result of it and 
that after the system had been in operation 
for some years, the business man would be 
able to borrow at lower rates of interest and 
under more favorable conditions. 


Conway, Jr., of 
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The morning session was brought to a 
close by an address on “Marketing Knit 
Goods in Great Britain,” delivered by Dud- 
ley Bartlett of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum. Mr. Bartlett has made a careful 
study of the wholesale dry goods trade in 
Great Britain and expressed his opinion that 
of all fields for the expansion of the knit 
goods trade in foreign countries, Great 
Britain offered the best opportunity. The 
credits were better, the terms shorter, the 
language is the same and their way of think- 
ing and doing business nearer our own. He 
pointed out that all English buyers desired 
to have prices quoted to them on goods de- 
livered in their own warehouses rather than 
f. o. b. New York. He also declared that a 
manufacturer must make up his’ mind 
whether he wished to sell the retail trade or 
ihe wholesale trade. He must do one or the 
other; it was impossible to do both, as the 
wholesale concerns would not buy from any 
concern which is also selling the retail trade. 
He considered it most advisable that Amer- 
ican houses selling to English trade should 
have agents or representatives in London. 
The business could be handled with much 
better advantage by a representative on the 
spot, who can adjust any difficulties which 
may arise. Mr. Wentzel asked Mr. Bartlett 
how it was possible for American manufac- 
turers to quote prices on goods delivered at 
the buyer’s English warehouse in view of the 
present conditions where freight rates, in- 
surance and delays, both on this side and 
the other side of the water, make it impos- 
sible for anyone to know two weeks or two 
months in advance what conditions might 
be. Mr. Bartlett admitted that present con- 
ditions were very difficult to meet, but he 
thought that the manufacturers stood a bet- 
ter chance of getting an order, even if he 
quoted a price on goods delivered which is 
high enough to meet all such contingencies 
than if he based his price f. o. b. New York. 
Mr. Wentzel was of the opinion that in a 
comparatively short time the foreign buyers 
would be more hungry for American goods 
and would be more willing to consider tak- 
ing the burden upon themselves, instead of 


demanding compliance with their usual 
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methods of doing business and placing all 
the responsibility on the manufacturer. 

Wednesday morning session was opened 
by an address by I. F. Stone, President of 
the National Aniline and Chemical Co., New 
York City. 


MANUFACTURE OF ANILINE COLORS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
BY I. F. STONE 

I am very pleased to appear before your very 
important Association, in order to state the facts 
and conditions in connection with the possible 
procuring of supplies of aniline colors from 
Europe, and their manufacture and possible de- 
velopment in the United States, and so answer 
publicly the deluge of inquiries which are reaching 
us daily from American textile manufacturers and 
other consumers of aniline dyes, as to the present 
and future conditions. 

As regards the possible European supply, as it 
is well known by those interested, no supplies are 
now coming through from Germany, which is the 
principal source of supply for these products. Of 
the total consumption of dyes in America, it is 
estimated that about eighty per cent. is furnished 
by Europe, and of this quantity it is estimated that 
Germany furnishes about seventy-five per cent.; in 
other words of all the dyes imported from Europe, 
Germany furnishes about three-quarters and other 
countries about one-quarter. It might be sup- 
posed that the twenty-five per cent. of imports 
which have been furnished by other countries, par- 
ticularly England and Switzerland, might be con- 
tinued, but as a matter of fact these other 
European factories are unable to furnish them be- 
cause they are dependent largely on Germany for 
their intermediate raw materials, and as Germany 
is now unable to furnish them these intermediate 
raw materials they are consequently unable to 
send us even their small proportion of the color 
supply. The United States is therefore now ab- 
solutely deprived of nearly eighty per cent. of 
their supply of aniline colors. When this sup- 
ply will again be resumed it is impossible for any 
one to state at this time, but it is very apparent, 
however, that it will be some time before 
European shipments can come through again, and 
a still longer time before they can come through 
in regular quantities, as owing to the continuance 
of the war, European factories are very much in- 
terrupted in their manufacture through lack of 
labor, raw materials, etc., and will continue to be 
handicapped by these same conditions for a long 
time after the close of the war, whenever this may 
be. The prospect of American consumers, there- 
fore, securing a normal supply of dyestuffs for a 
long time to come from European sources, is very 
uncertain. } 

American consumers are therefore turning for 
possible relief to American manufacturers, but if 
Europe has been sunplying them with eighty per 
cent. of their consumption it is evident that Amer- 
can manufacturers have only been supplying them 
with about twenty per cent., therefore could only 
continue, in the beginning, to supply this percent- 
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age of the consumption, under normal conditions, 
and the serious question then is whether or not 
the American percentage can be increased, and if 
so, how quickly and to what extent. 

I have stated that the American production 1s 
only about twenty per cent. under normal condi- 
tions ,but unfortunately even this small percentage 
could not be continued immediately, under war 
conditions, because American factories have been 
buying their partly finished, or what we call in 
termediate materials, from Europe, and making 
their colors from these intermediate materials, and 
immediately the war started shipments of these in- 
termediate materials were stopped, and American 
factories were left, generally speaking, without 
any visible supply of these intermediate materials 
with which to make their colors 

It is not my intention to put before you a 
scientific or technical paper on the manufacture of 
aniline colors, but it will be necessary to give you 
some information as to how this is done so that 
you will better understant the situation. The man- 
ufacture of aniline dyes is really in three stages, 
that is, first from the first raw materials such as 
benzole, tuluole, naphthaline, etc., what is called 
the intermediate materials are manufactured, such 
as aniline oil, nitro-benzole, aniline salts, and a 
host of other products nearly three hundred in all, 
and from these intermediate products the aniline 
dyes are finally manufactured. The principal raw 
materials are natural products of the United 
States, benzole, tuluole, naphthaline, etc., and in 
normal times are sold at about the same prices 
here as in Europe, so that American manufacture 
starts out on an even basis with Europe as far 
as the supply of the first raw materials is con- 
cerned. It is in the manufacture of the second 
stage, or intermediate materials, that the Amer- 
ican manufacturer encounters a check, as it was 
in the manufacture of these materials that 
European factories particularly Germany, ex- 
celled, even with their raw material at the same 
cost as could have been supplied by American pro- 
ducers, and it is f.r this reason that American 
manufacturers of dyes could buy cheaper from 
Europe than they could manufacture here, and 
were doing so at the time the war commenced, 
and the shutting off of the shipments of these 
products at the beginning of the war, as I have 
already stated, left American factories without any 
visible supply of these materials with which to 
make their colors, 

Obviously then, the only thing they could do in 
order to continue their manufacture of colors, was 
to make their own intermediate materials, but the 
beginning of their manufacture is at once attended 
with the investment of a large amount of money 
for factories and machinery—really the starting of 
a new factory in addition to their aniline factory— 
and an immediate increase in the cost of these in- 
termediate materials as a result of higher manu- 
facturing conditions in the United States and a 
consequent higher cost for the aniline colors made 
from these higher priced intermediate materials, 
and the manufacturers of colors here are there- 
fore confronted with the proposition of whether 
they can afford to risk the investment of this large 
amount of capital and the possible accumulation of 


a lot of high priced materials, which they could 
not sell at prices based on their increased cost in 
case the war should end and more or less normal 
conditions be again resumed in a short time 

The only possible solution of this problem, 
which would protect them in normal times in the 
development of this industry, would be the help 
of the United States Government in the way of a 
higher tariff which would prevent the importation 
of colors at a less price than they could be manu- 
factured here, and some sort of anti-dumping 
clause which would prevent the selling of colors 
into this country at lower prices than they are 
sold elsewhere, in order to prevent their success- 
ful manufacture here. A number of conferences be- 
tween American chemical manufacturers and offi- 
cials of the Government have been held, and while 
the Government shows every interest in the sit- 
uation, particularly in the enactment of some sort 
of anti-dumping clause, and some time in the 
future will probably enact a proper tariff protec 
tion, it will probably be so long that it will not 
help out the present situation, and capitalists are 
not willing, therefore, to risk the investment of 
their money in these industries, under these con 
ditions 

In spite of the many newspaper reports that a 
number of firms were about to engage in the man 
ufacture of aniline colors in this country, I do not 
know of a single specific instance where any re- 
sponsible firm or corporation is about to engage 
in their manufacture, reports to the contrary not 
withstanding. There are a number of firms, how 
ever, about to engage in the production of benzole, 
and some to manufacture products like carbolic 
acid, aniline oil, etc., but these products are not 
aniline colors, and the confusing their enterprises 
with the manufacture of aniline colors has lead to 
the reports that the manufacture of aniline colors 
was about to be largelv developed, and there is 
no foundation for this report as far as I have been 
able to ascertain as far as new factories are con 
cerned. At the present time, therefore, the only 
manufacturers of aniline colors, are those who 
were in business before the commencement of the 
war, and to these factories American consumers 
will have to look for relief, for some time to come 
in any event. 

Simply to show you how these American fac- 
tories stand, in normal times, I quote from a re 
port by Mr. Thomas H. Norton, Commercial 
Agent of the Department of Commerce, recently 
published by the Department of Commerce, in 
which he states on page Io: 

“The four establishments devoted to the produc 
tion of dyes supply nearly 100 colors, largely, how- 
ever, as already stated, by “assembling” nearly 
finished products of foreign origin. These Amer 
ican firms are bold and enterprising, commanding 
about three million dollars capital, evidently doing 
the best they can under existing conditions to 
build up a national industry. Investigation shows 
that their advance, beyond certain limits, in the 
manufacture of either intermediate or finished dyes 
is persistently checked and prevented by the 
united action of German producers in underselling. 
The entire German color industry is so completely 
organized and accustomed to act as a unit in fur- 
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thering the general interests, at home and abroad, 
that little success in facing their determined oppo- 
sition has heretofore been obtained.” 

This extract from this report will show you what 
the American manufacturers have done and what 
they are up against. Just at present, however, the 
times “are not normal, and German competition 
therefore is not a factor in the situation at the 
moment. Speaking for our own factory, which is 
the largest of the aniline factories in the United 
States, we have started to manufacture these in- 
termediate products irrespective of cost, because 
the American consumers were willing to pay prices 
which warranted our doing so under present con- 
ditions, but this is more or less a temporary con- 
dition, and it is the permanent condition which we 
are anxious to develop. As I have already stated, 
the Government can be of no immediate help in 
the development of this business, therefore the 
matter is really in the hands of American con- 
sumers, as if they are willing to support the Amer- 
ican manufacturers for a sufficient length of time 
for them to get well established, i. e., continuing 
to pay prices for colors necessitated by the man- 
ufacture of intermediate materials here, the Ameri- 
can manufacturers will then invest the money and 
increase their production to any extent which may 
be necessary, and I am very glad to say that many 
of the American consumers are showing a willing- 
ness to do this, as we have recently put before 
them a proposition to manufacture for them a cer 
tain color, which we call direct black, it being a 
color of the greatest importance and large con- 
sumption, and if they are willing to make con- 
tracts with us over a certain length of time, in this 
instance a year from the first of October, which 
from present advices a large part of them are very 
glad to do, we will at once increase our production 
of this particular color to large proportions, pos 
sibly enough to provide for the entire consump 
tion, and the increase of this color will be followed 
by an increase in other large, important colors, 
under the same arrangement, as quickly as it can 
be done, and this then, is the quickest and best 
way to develop the American factory under pres- 
ent conditions 

{t is regrettable that the manufacture of these 
intermediate materials under present conditions, 
is at much higher cost than under normal con- 
ditions, for the reason that many of the raw ma 
terials which are used in their manufacture are 
also used in the manufacture of explosives, and 
as the explosive manufacturers are willing to pay 
almost any price for supplies, the manufacturers of 
dves are accordingly obliged to pay the same 
prices in order to obtain their supplies, the differ- 
ence at this time being nearly three times as much 
as under normal conditions, which accounts for 
the high prices which we are obliged to ask for 
colors at this time. 

Referring again to the black contracts about 
which I have just spoken, would say this is par- 


ticularly interesting to your members who are 
hosiery manufacturers, as they are large con- 
sumers of black, and it has been found that our 


black can be used in such a way that it will re- 
place largely sulphur and aniline blacks which have 
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heretoiore been used by 
there is no reason why hosiery manufacturers par- 
ticularly should not be able to obtain all the black 
they can use by participating in the arrangement 
which I have mentioned in this address, viz., mak- 
ing a contract for their supplies for a length of 
time and at a price which will warrant our making 


many of 


them, so that 


the color 


for them without too much chance on 
our part; in cther words, dividing the responsi- 
bility and reaping the mutual advantage of being 
able to have manufactured and secure adequate 
supplies under all conditions 

If we secure this help from American consumers, 
and reduce our risk by contracting as we have sug- 
gested, we believe by the end of the war the busi- 
ness will be so materially developed that the Gov- 
ernment will see the necssity of continuing the 
manufacture of our products on a large scale, and 
then protect us by an increased duty as well as 
by the so-called anti-dumping clause before men- 
tioned, and the business wi]l then go on under 
successful conditions. 

I might say in this connection however, that 
even at the present high prices, which are about 
three times the normal prices, the actual cost of 
dyeing to most hosiery manufacturers is a verv 
small percentage of the cost of their manufactured 
goods, taking for instance the item of cotton 
hosiery, where in normal times the dyestuff cost, 
not including !abor or other expenses. would he 
about $3.00 for one hundred dozen of the average 
socks, or say three cents per dozen, and even in 
these abnormal times, with the high cost of colors, 
the same operation can be done for about five 
cents per dozen; in other words, even at the pres 
ent high prices for black the cost of dyeing is 
only advanced about two cents per dozen, which is 
an infinitesimal advance to the ultimate consumer 
who buys a pair of socks, therefore it seems as 
though manufacturers need only ask a slight ad 
vance for their product, which would enable then 
to pay the higher price for dvestuffs, and continue 
operations, so insuring consumers of a _ regular 
supply of their ordinary materials, socks for in 
stance, at an advance so small that it would not 
be questioned by any one. These same remarks 
also apply to the cost of dyeing other materia!s 
as well as hosierv, which is an equally small per 
centage of the value of the material which is dyed, 
it generally being estimated at about two per 
cent., so that the increase in the price of dyestuffs 
only means a small increase in the cost of the fin 
ished material, and the important question there 
fore should be the securing of dyestuffs rather than 
the price, so that manufacturing operations can go 
on without delay. and eventually the price for 
American made colors will become more normal 
and probably not be much more if any more than 
European colors, even if they are given the in 
creased protection bv the Government. as competi 
tion among themselves, if nothing else, would in 
sure reasonable prices. 

The point to this whole address is simply the 
fact that aniline dyes can be manufactured in the 
United States successfully from American ma- 
terials, irrespective of European conditions, if 
American consumers of colors are willing to pav 
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prices which the extra cost of manufacturing un- 
der the present conditions, make necessary, and 
trust to the future to develop the industry to such 
an extent that they can work under normal condi- 
ions in competition with the world. Ili the con- 
sumers are willing to help, then the capital will be 
forthcoming to develop the manufacture to its ut- 
most capacity, but if they are not willing to do 
their part, then there is no chance for the manu- 
facture to develop at present to any extent, and 
the industry will continue to languish until the 
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different officials and stated that the officials 
in the State Department thoroughly under- 
stood the situation. Secretary Redfield of 
the Department of Commerce seemed to be 
very optimistic as to the ability of American 
dyestuffs and manufacturers to 
meet the demands of the situation within a 
comparatively short time. But this opinion 


chemical 


Pp. C. WITHERS, ELECTED PRESIDENT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 


Government comes to the rescue by putting on a 
protective duty and enacting an anti-dumping 
clause, as mentioned, 


Following Mr. Stone’s address, President 
Leippe gave an informal report of the ac- 
tivities of the Association’s Committee on 
dyestuffs, stating that they, together with 
Congressman Herman A. Metz, had visited 
Washington to see what arrangements could 
be made for getting more German aniline 
colors for use of American manufacturers. 
He spoke of their favorable reception by the 


was not shared apparently by the members 
of the committee. President Leippe called 
on Mr. Metz to give his opinion of the pres- 
ent critical situation. Mr. Metz spoke along 
the lines of his talk at the Boston Conven- 
tion, which is reported elsewhere. He stated 
that Mr. Stone had given a very fair and im- 
partial statement of the situation from the 
American chemical manufacturers’ point of 
view. It is a question of time and govern- 
ment support as well as the backing of the 
consumer that alone would enable an Amer- 
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ican dyestuff industry to be built up. We 
have the wrong materials, but it requires a 
great deal of money to turn them into fin- 
ished products. He said the knit goods man- 
ufacturers, particularly the hosiery trade, 
were better off than many other branches of 
the textile industry, because they were prin- 
cipally interested in blacks and aniline oil and 
aniline salt, and these products could be ob- 
tained more readily than many others which 
were needed by cotton and woolen manufac- 
turers. Mr. Metz took issue with Secretary 
Redfield’s statement that six or more plants 
were about to be established to supply dye- 
stuffs. He read the list furnished by Mr. 
Redfield and explained the situation in each 
case. He pointed out the great advan- 
tages that the German manufacturers have, 
through having written off the value of their 
plants and through their combinations for 
the interchange of by-products, which would 
not be permitted in this country by our anti- 
trust laws. He was of the opinion that the 
only way to relieve the situation in the near 
future was to get dyestuffs from Germany, 
and the only way to get them from that 
country was to insist on our rights as a neu- 
tral nation to send cotton to Germany, for 
otherwise Germany would not give permis- 
sion to export the dyes to America even in 
American ships with England’s permission 
to allow them to pass through the blockade. 
Following Mr. Metz’s talk, Lincoln Crom- 
well, of William Iselin & Co., New York 
City, delivered an address on “The Adminis- 
tration and Business Men,” as follows: 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND BUSINESS MEN 


By LINCOLN CROMWELL, of William 
New York 


Iselin & Co., 


Fifty years ago this week the American Civil 
War was Officially ended. Then began that dark 
page in our history, the Reconstruction Period. 
The war had left deep scars. Hatred and suspicion 
remained. 

Today we are in another reconstruction period. 
We are rearranging business in its relation to 
private and national life. Public opinion says that 
we have finished our pioneer days, that the ad- 
venturer of the roth century is not needed in the 
2oth, and that to free us from the peril of 
monopolies we must curb the individual and con- 
trol private enterprise We have turned back the 
march of capital toward absolute power. Mr 
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Roosevelt denounced trusts and “put teeth” into 
the Sherman Act. Mr. Taft prosecuted them in 
the Standard Oil, Tobacco, and fifty other cases. 
Mr. Wilson’s administration has pushed its court 
work into new fields, declaring that a combination 
like the Harvester Company is contrary to public 
interest however up*ight the management towards 
buyers, sellers or employes. But it has gone 
much further. It has coerced from Congress 
powers over business which no federal govern- 
ment ever had before, and which as they are used 
may either direct the vast energies of our trade 
along safe channels or become a Frankenstein to 
destroy our liberties. 


NEW POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Let us consider a moment what are the new 
powers hanging over this reconstruction period. 
From the start the President of the United States 
has had more personal authority than any consti- 
tutional monarch in Europe. He was commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, commissioning all 
officers; he nominated the federal judges and every 
federal - office-holder from the members of his 
cabinet to the custom examiners and village post- 
masters. He was expected to suggest legislation 
and had a veto power equal to anything less than 
a two-thirds vote in both houses of Congress. 
These were great powers in the hands of Wash- 
ington, Jackson and Lincoln and were especially 
feared by the Democratic party with its love for 
states’ rights and local self-government. Yet that 
very Democratic party has endowed Mr. Wison 
with authority never thought of by the earlier 
presidents. He appoints a Federal Reserve Board 
with autocratic powers over the national banks, 
the use of their reserves and the rates of discount. 
His Secretary of the Treasury and Comptroller of 
the Currency laid out the federal reserve districts 
and named the reserve cities to please themselves. 
The President appoints the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, now all-powerful under the Hepburn 
and Clayton acts. There is practically no appeal 
from its decisions. It controls railroad property 
worth $20,000,000,000, employing 1,600,000 people 
whose yearly wages are a third greater than the 
national debt. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion fixes the charges of the express companies, 
pipe lines and telegraph companies. Its rulings 
spell success or disaster to the whole country, and 
the trusts never in their boldest days dreamed of 
such power for their most experienced captains as 
we have given to the seven men named by the 
President of the United States for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Now we have a third commission, one appointed 
by the President to see that we do not cheat each 
other in ways that few of us ever heard about. It 
is to set up standards of fair dealing and may hale 
us before the courts for failing to live up to its 
conception of what is right. But it has much op- 
portunity to be constructive rather than critical 
and it is fair to say that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has made a promising beginning and may 
become of great value in solving our commercial 
problems. 

In describing the vast powers recently given the 
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President I have been careful not to suggest that 
they will ever be used for personal ambition. We 
need have no fear of the Man on Horseback. 
Public opinion is too alert, also independent, to 
tolerate a Napoleon in the United States. My 
purpose has been to remind you to what an ex- 
tent we have transferred control over our business 
life from local officers and courts to men selected 
by the President from the far corners of the land. 
I wonder how many in this room can name the 
tive members of the Federal Trade Commission or 
the states they come from, or tell what these men 
were doing before last March 

Let us see now how its authority, old and new 
has been used by this administration. How fa’ 4) 
has it dealt with people in its power, this govern- 
ment of higher standards and the New Freedom. 
I shall cite three examples, confining myself to 
admitted facts. 

In 1913, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
investigated the express companies, and published 
a report that left them without a friend. The com- 
panies asserted that the overcharging and other 
irregularities proved before the commission were 
the acts of dishonest employees who had been pun- 
ished as fast as caught, and asked that the whole 
evidence be published to show that it cleared the 
companies of any part in the offenses. This the 
commission refused to do. Then it imposed on 
the companies a new scale of rates supposed to 
be the last word in scientific regulation. They 
promptly drove one of the big companies out of 
business and in the others turned profit into a 
loss last year, of nearly $2,000,000 Meantime 
Congress was busy with the parcel post. When 
complaint was made of this government competi- 
tion, an administration organ said there was “a 
touch of humor in the wriggle of the express com- 
panies to hold part of their business.” Is it hard 
to imagine what the President would have said if 
me of the hated trusts had treated a competitor 
as the government treated the express companies? 
We can hear the scream of indignation if the 
United States Steel Corporation had first charged 
a competitor with the morals of a pickpocket, had 
then secured a law obliging that competitor to 
sell only at a loss, had got part of the business 
itself by selling still lower, and then indifferent to 
the competitor’s plight had recouped its own 
losses out of the public treasury. That is exactly 
what the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Post Office have done to the express com- 
panies. Perhaps some one will say that the pub- 
lic benefit from a cheap parcels post justified the 
act. But I say that it was a procedure as unfair 
and dishonest to a legitimate business as any 
crime under the Clayton act. 

Let us look at another case, that of the Alaska 
Northern Railroad. It was built by private capi- 
tal to reach an Alaska coal field. Before the road 
was completed the coal fields were closed by the 
government. This l.st Congress appropriated 
$35,000,000 for a government railroad to develop 
those same coal fields and we are just informed 
with satisfaction that the Alaska Northern has 
been purchased by the United States for a price 
less than its physical valuation as estimated by the 


government’s own agents. Has any railroad 
wrecker been accused of worse than this? Can we 
imagine Jay Gould showing the poor sense and the 
bad taste to boast that after first encouraging a 
road to build he had cut off its only source of 
profit, and then bought it in at less than cost 
when he alone could throw it business, and it must 
choose betweer a total loss and taking what he 
would give for it! That is what this administration 
has done to the owners of Alaska Northern. What 
theories of government ownership can square such 
action with the eighth commandment? Its advo- 
cates seem ready to persecute our public utilities 
into involuntary bankruptcy in order to substitute 
political management for private enterprise. 

This administration scorned the counsel of busi- 
ness men in framing its tariff law, warning them 
away from Washington as if one and all they were 
robber barons. It framed the income tax law in 
defiance of security experts and nobody knows 
yet what it taxes. It pronounced the Federal Re- 
serve Act “a perfect measure’ while it was in a 
form soggy with Bryanism, its notes redeemable ir 
whatever happened to be currency instead of in 
gold, and it resisted the amendments which cor- 
rected this fault. It defied the warning of com 
mercial bodies everywhere in its struggle to jam 
through the Ship Purchase Bill, and it passed the 
Seamans’ Bill which undoes our conventions with 
twenty foreign countries and creates new obstacles 
for ship owners. Add to this. while our revenues 
were rapidly shrinking, it appropriated the record 
sum of $2,231,000,000 in two years, and asked 
Congress for $84,000,000 more than it got. 

The business wrong headedness of this admin- 
istration reminds me of a story of Thaddeus 
Stevens. A judge had ruled against him on every 
point. The lawyer waxed hotter and madder as 
his motions were denied until completely losing 
his temper and slamming his books on a table, he 
strode toward the door upsetting chairs and growl- 
ing with rage. “See here, Mr. Stevens,” called the 
judge, “are you trying to show your contempt for 
this court?” “No, your honor,” he replied, “I’m 
trying to conceal it.” 

These are some of t':e performances of officials 
who would redeem America from business men 
With what promises they came into office! The 
robbery of a protective tariff was to be exchanged 
for a condition where everything sold cheaper, but 
wages were higher. Our factories were to run 
overtime on exports. Our farmers and merchants 
were to get money for the asking which was form- 
erly kept back for friends of the Money Trust 
\n income tax was to trim the rich and lessen the 
burden of the poor We were going to hearten 
15,000,000 peons in Mexico by getting them ballots 
and making them owners of happy farms, and 
prove ourselves such a model of peace on earth 
and mercy mild that war the world around would 
cease to be. I would waste your time by detailing 
the failure of every item in this program. No re- 
tail prices were reduced by the Underwood tariff. 
It decreased our exports and increased the im- 
ports from the day it passed until the war broke 
out in Europe. Our factories have been on part 
time and our workment on breadlines. No man 
borrows easier or in any other place than before 
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the Federal Reserve Banks were opened. The in- 
come tax has been shifted on to the poor through 
higher rents and mortgage rates. There never 
was such a fiasco in government benevolence. 

I began by saying that we were in a reconstruc- 
tion period. How long it will last and how it will 
end depends most on us business men, for the re- 
construction concerns us most. We can survive it 
best by showing patience and good temper. The 
country wants a rest from legislation and I doubt 
if any of the new laws except the tariff would be 
repealed by a Republican Congress. The income 
tax law may be changed and its collection simpli- 
fied, but such a tax is likely to remain on the 
books. 

What can we business men do? We can com- 
plete the education of a public opinion which will 
put fair men in office and bury the bogies which 
we fear in these radical laws. We can make it as 
impossible for the President to retain an arrogant 
or unworthy commissioner as to appoint a crooked 
or ignorant judge. We can secure the changes 
needed in the tariff rates by honestly presenting 
the facts. The war is a prohibitive tariff; but after 
the war—deluge. I do not believe the stories 
about huge shipments all ready for New York on 
foreign docks; but we know that all the European 
mills are running except those in Belgium and 
northeastern France, that they can have samples 
and prices here within any two weeks, and that 
the end of the war will see such a lack of buying 
power in Europe, and such dire need of their 
working no matter what the wages, that our mar- 


ket of 100,000,000 people will invite a flood of im- 
ports unless changes are made in the tariff. Mr. 


Redfield’s letters to the Montgomery Co. Asso- 
ciation end all hope of tariff relief from this ad- 
ministration. ; 
American public opinion, once it knows the facts 
is the fairest verdict in the world. Let it be right 
and persistent, and it dictates to the citizen, to 
Congress, to the President and his commissions, 
and even to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. We business men will have in it just the 
voice that we deserve. Our voice must be strong, 
true and united. In time we should reach public 
opinion chiefly through the new Federal Trade 
Commission, substituting its expert rulings for the 
half-baked laws of demagogues and theorists. We 
must personally see that business interests reach 
it also through organizations like this, through the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and the local 
chambers of commerce, through the daily press 
and the trade papers. Through these channels to 
public opinion we shall prove our just standards 
and secure their respect. When this stormy time 
is passed, as pass it must, and measure is taken of 
those who worked well for a better day, I have 
faith that the men of business with their training 
in the give and take of commerce and the re- 
sponsibilities of employer and employe will stand 
out among those who have learned best the con- 
ditions of American life; and that the business 
world will be found to number its full share of 
those who fix their horizon beyond the dollars and 
their hearts on the welfare of the United States 


SECRETARY CARTER’S REPORT 


The activity of our Association in the line of ad- 
justment of claims and harmonizing differences of 
work has increased to very large proportions dur- 
ing the past year with great measure of success. 
One difficulty we have encountered in our adjust- 
ment work is the marked disparity of contracts 
that are used. We are quite sure that the adoption 
of a uniform contract with clear cut provisions 
would more satisfactorily protect both seller and 
buyer, would not only eliminate much of friction 
that now exists, but also make it easier to arbi- 
trate obstinate and intricate cases. This question 
of uniform contract has been under consideration 
by our officers several times in the past, but no cor- 
rective action has as yet been taken. We suggest 
that a special committee be appointed to go into 
this matter at an early date, that they report their 
findings to our officers who be authorized to adopt 
and promulgate same without further delay. 

The report submitted at our 1915 Convention on 
our Band and Label Clearing House Department 
was not too optimistic as evidenced by the remark- 
able success that has attended our efforts in sup- 
plying our members with their requirements in the 
way of bands and labels and other forms of spe- 
cial packing. Of course, it goes without saying 
that as yet we have not been enabled to stock a 
complete line of all jobbers special packing, due to 
the fact that the jobbers have not shown as will- 
ing a spirit to assist in this work as would have 
naturally been supposed and which was reasonably 
expected of them by the manufacturers through 
our Association. The results we have been able 
to give our members in the way of economy have 
not been as marked as would have been possible 
had the jobbers extended a more hearty spirit of 
cooperation At the same time, we have made 
progress and have established a foundation for a 
large business that will yield marked economy of 
both time and expense in enabling our members to 
supply jobbers special packing without the many 
annoyances and high expense that has previously 
prevailed 

The Credit Bureau and Collection Departments 
have increased in importance during the past year. 

Even in the face of business depression and de- 
moralization resulting from the European War, we 
have been enabled to add a large number of both 
active and associate members to our ranks during 
the past year. In addition to 20 renewals, 30 active 
members and 32 associate members have been 
added to our membership. We have lost possibly 
15 members during the year, some by reason of 
liquidation or mergers, while others have resigned. 

Sub-Association work, strictly speaking, has not 
shown progress in the past year, but we are 
pleased to report that the bi-monthly meetings ‘of 
the Pennsylvania underwear manufacturers are 
steadily increasing in importance, showing an in- 
creased attendance, greater interest and we hope 
beneficial results. The monthly meetings of the 
Philadelphia Hosiery Manufacturers, which are al- 
ways preceded by a dinner, have also increased in 
importance with corresponding beneficial results. 

The Philadelphia Hosiery Manufacturers have 
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successfully inaugurated a Labor Clearing House 
which is now under satisfactory operation. It is 
believed that this phase of Association work may 
be broadened to the extent of serving hosiery 
manufacturers in all sections of the country and 
that eventually the underwear, sweater and other 
branches of the knitting industry may be served 
in similar ways. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS 


Following is an abstract of principal features:— 
The Association through The Knit Goods Bulle- 
tin, committees and activities of members, took an 
advanced position during the year in combatting 
proposed legislation inimical to the interests of 
industry and labor, and in urging the enactment of 
laws tending toward the betterment of conditions. 
Every appeal from individual or organized manu- 
facturers received prompt attention, and the de- 
sires expressed in resolutions adopted at Sectional 
Meetings were carried out to the letter. Commit- 
tees visited Harrisburg in antagonisms to the 
Child Labor Bill, which, we regret, was passed 
finally and awaits the Governor's signature. We 
congratulate ourselves, however, in having con- 
tributed to procuring in the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives a substantial vote by which the 
Bill for the Repeal of the Full Crew Law was 
passed. 

You are all familiar with the setback given to 
the knit goods industry by the changed tariff 
schedules and the tribulations which followed the 
outbreak of the European War. It is significant 
of the sterner stuff of which knit goods manufac- 
turers are made that the bore their trials in pa 
tience, survived the unusual shock, and, notwith- 
standing adverse legislation are cheerily reporting 
progress. 

Believing in cooperation as essential to the suc- 
cess of industry, the Association was ably repre 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in the early part 
of the year by P. C. Withers, who has just been 
further honored by you in his election to the Pres- 
idency of the Association. 

Paul F. Vogel, President and Manager of the 
Belleville Hosiery Mills, Belleville, Ill., represented 
the Association at the National Foreign Trade 
Convention in St. Louis in January. So impressed 
was Mr. Vogel with the possibilities of developing 
a greater export trade, as shown in the Conven- 
tion, that he suggests that your directors provide 
for an export department of the Association. 

It is the aim of your officers to make the Knit 
Goods Bulletin in every sense a publication well 
worthy the dignity and importance of the knitting 
interests. To this end, economic as well as direct 
trade topics will be discussed editorially and it is 
purposed to present each month the news of the 
trade as gathered among manufacturers, agents, 
commission houses and jobbers. 

Considerable progress has been made in promot- 
ing the net weight policy in the sales and pur- 
chases of yarns, by which the actual buyer is 
spared the cost of wrapping at the price of yarn. 
Many manufacturers, however, have yet to realize 
the importance of net weight buying. 


Another matter of supreme importance to buy- 
ers of yarn is that of conditioning. It therefore is 
with pleasure that we can report preparations well 
under way for establishing in Philadelphia a con- 
ditioning and testing house, to be conducted in 
strict harmony with the regulations of the United 
States Conditioning and Testing Company of New 
York. The project is in the hands of a capable 
committee, and it is confidently expected that 
standard tests of yarn will be provided in Philadel- 
phia during the present year. 

, , sada 

On Wednesday evening the exhibition hall 
was closed and all thoughts of business were 
banished from the minds of the members, 
the exhibitors and their associates, who got 
together at the Parkway Building where a 
buffet lunch was served. Then they ad- 
journed to the Odd Fellows’ Hall, each man 
being presented at the door with cigars, a 
pipe and tobacco, and a souvenir match 
holder, and from eight until eleven were en- 
tertained by a host of artists picked for their 
special abilities to please just such a body of 
men. 

One of the special features was the act by 
Messrs. Leippe and Withers. Mr. Withers 


was called to the stage and requested Mr. 


Leippe to assist him in his “song and 
dance.” After a few wel' chosen remarks on 
the progress and success attained by the As- 
sociation during the three years of Mr 
Leippe’s leadership, Mr. Withers presented 
him with a beautiful diamond ring as a token 
of appreciation for his untiring work. Mr. 
Leippe in responding modestly refused to ac- 
cept the praise for himself alone and shared 
it with those who have been working with 
him, and predicted that just as much suc- 
cess wouid be won under the new president 
and pledged his own personal aid in any way 
possible. 

Then more acts and a happy crowd of men 
left the hall in the best of humor. 


THE VALUE OF PERMUTIZED WATER FOR 
PROCESSING YARNS 
BY A. R. CALVO 

A very wll known knit goods manufacturer 
said to me one day that after spending a great 
deal of money in improvements to his mechanical 
equipment, and being sure that his experienced 
help was as expert as he could get hold of, he had 
felt reasonably sure that the quality of his product 
was going to be even better than ever. 

But it seems ‘that he was doomed _ to 
disappointment 
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The same complaints, small in number but an- 
noyingly regular in their recurrence, continued to 
come in from his customers. Every once in a 
while he was disgusted to learn from one of his 
salesmen that an order had gone to some com- 
petitor because a buyer hadn't liked the feel of 
some of the last lot, or kicked beeause colors 
weren't uniform or shades accurately matched. 

He told me he stormed around his place, scold- 
ing his dyers and his finishers and not forgetting 


to bedevil his dyestuff people. But there wasn’t 
any betterment, and he couldn't imagine just 
where the trouble lay. He didn’t jay it to the 


water because he was located in a town having a 
water supply considered a nice soft one—and by 
comparison with many others it really was fairly 
soft—just about like Philadelphia's from the Dela- 
ware River. 


Finally, every other source of trouble having 
been eliminated, he decided it must be the water 
which was making the trouble. Another manu 


facturer in his own line helped him come to this 
decision by telling him how Permutized water had 
ended a lot of difficulties at his mill, and so our 
friend shortly aiter became one of the rapidly i1- 
creasing number of textile manufacturers using 
Permutized water. 

What was the result? 

From the very first day that Permutized water 
was used, the yarns were noticeably softer than 
they had ever been, colors were clearer and more 
brilliant, the dyeing was always uniform and it 
was always possible to match the most delicate 
shades accurately. 

The reason for all this was that previously his 
so-called soft water still had enough lime and 
enough magnesia to react with the soap in his 
boil off and in his washers, and with his dyes in 
the dye bath. Lime soap specks roughened his 
yarns and interfered with even dyeing, and you can 
believe that it was no consolation to him that 
some other manufacturer somewhere had more 
troubles than he did 

When he began to use Permutized water he had 

water from which every bit of lime and magnesia 
had been removed, and which furthermore hadn’t 
a trace of alkali—in other words, a water the equal 
rain water for textile purposes 
efore we compare more closely natural waters 
1 Permutized water, let me tell you briefly 
what is Permutit, which produces Permutized 
water. 

Permitit is the name given by a distinguished 
scientist of Berlin, Dr. Robert Gans, to an artifi- 
cial sand which he was the first to make 

Permutit is really an artificial zeolite, which is 
produced by fusing at very high temperatures in 
a furnace, felspar, clay, pearl ash and soda in 
definite proportions. The first product is a 
greenish glass, which is first crushed and then 
washed with water. 

The finished product is a granular substance 
like coarse sand which chemically is a sodium 
aluminate silicate. 

Its value for water softening consists, first, in 
that the sodium which it contains is exchangeable 
for any lime or magnesia which may be present in 
a water filtered through it, and second, that often 
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a given quantity of Permutit has been exhausted: 


of its sodium by the filtration through it of a hard 
water, the Permutit can be easily and cheaply re- 
stored to its original state, regenerated we call 
it, simply by allowing a solution of ordinary com- 
mon salt to remain in contact with it for a num- 
ber of hours. 

In actual textile practice, the filters containing 
the Permutit are designed of sufficient capacity to 
deliver one working day’s supply. At night the 
salt solution is run into tne fiiter, and when it is 
washed out in the morning, taking with it the 
previous day’s accumulation of lime and magnesia, 
the filter is again ready to deliver the normal 
amount of perfectly softened water. 

So much for the production of Permutized 
water. 

The value of it for processing yarns, or for dye 
ing or washing knit goods in the piece, consists in 
that while it materially cuts down the cost of pro- 
duction, it markedly improves the quality of the 
product. 

In other words, it turns out more readily mar- 
ketable goods at lower cost 

Hard waters eat up monev in the textile mill 
amazingly fast. 

One of the principal reasons is the soap destroy 
ing property of any water containing lime or mag 
nesia—the more of these, the more soap destroyed, 
but always enough to hurt with the softest natural 
waters. The actual amount is I 1/2 pounds oi 
soap for each German degree of hardness for 
each 1000 gallons of water that is used for suds or 
soaping. For Delaware River water the perfect}, 
easily avoidable loss is six pounds per 1000 gal- 
lons. Down in one of the Southern States there 
is a knitting mill using a city water which destroys 
28 1/2 pounds of soap per 1000 gallons. 

Eliminate all the hardness, as Permutit does, 
and you save a lot of money. 

3ut this money loss is not the worst thing about 
the destroyed soap—the lime soap as the dyers 
call it. This lime soap is greasy and sticky—more 
sticky than anything I know of—once it fastens on 
the yarn, no amount of washing—because it is 
also insoluble—can ever wash it off. In the hot 
presses these lime soap specks get flattened out 
into disagreeable grease spots which decompose 
and smell bad and can even rot fine fibers. In the 
dye bath the soap spots prevent the dye from 
reaching the fiber, and this of course, causes un- 
even, splotchy dyeing. 

Wool scouring requires a great deal of soap 
Wool scoured in a water containing even only a 
small amount of lime or magnesia can never be 
as soft to the feel as a wool scoured in Permutized 
water. Naturally, yarns spun from the latter wool 
will be, grade for grade, more pliable and softer 
to the feel. The absence of soap spots permit 
finer numbers to be spun from the same wool and 
to be worked on the knitting machines without 
breaking in the needles. 

Wool yarns in the dye bath respond more ac- 
curately to the colors with Permutized water be- 
cause the lime and magnesia salts in the hard 
water react with certain dyes, causing a precipita- 
tion of the color in a tarry mass that sticks to 
the yarn with disastrous effects to the tint desired 

(Continued on page 263) 
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Philadelphia Knitting 


The experience of past years has familiar- 
ized the exhibitors with their needs and re- 


quirements so that when the exhibition in 


the Armory Building in Philadelphia opened 


on Monday morning, May 3rd, almost all the 


exhibits were in place, and by afternoon the 
show was complete. The decorations were 
attractive and the same color scheme was 
carried out, green and white. The majority 
of the exhibitors occupied the same spaces 


Machinery Exhibition 





as in former years. A few absentees were 
noted, but their places were filled from a wait- 
ing list, for this exhibition has become such 
an annual event that early application for 
space is necessary to insure representation. 

To describe in detail all the exhibits would 
far exceed the limits of this issue, but we 
present and illustrate the principal features 
of each. The pictures give a good idea of 
its extent and general character 





Scott & Williams, Inc. 


Scott & Williams, Inc., 88 Pearl St., Boston, 
Mass., showed a complete exhibit of their system 
of hosiery machines of various types and gauges 
[his company has placed upon the market a most 
comprehensive system of machines, different 
models of which are designated by letters. The 
simplest type of machine, known as Model B, is 
designed to make ladies’ hose, men’s half hose or 
misses’ hose in the ordinary old style way, by the 
transfer of a ribbed top in the case of half-hose 
or misses’ hose or by the sewing of the welt or 
hem in the case of the ladies’ hose. The most 
comprehensive machines, Models G and F, pro- 
duce half hose, misses’ hose and ladies’ hose com- 
plete on the one machine, without the use of a 
ribber or sewing machine. each stocking being 


dropped from the machine when finished. It 1s 
thus for the first time possible to make on one 
machine of one standard diameter, women’s, chil- 
dren’s and infant’s stockings. Of the other types, 
Model O is designed for making ladies’ hose of 
the ordinary sewed welt type. It. however, starts 
each stocking on the naked needles by a selvage 
structure with no waste, and also presses off and 
drops the articles from the machine. At appro- 
priate places it inserts a course of stitches of pe- 
culiar formation that positively prevents ravelling 
or drop stitches if the top of the stocking is torn 
or otherwise injured by the garter. Model Q is 
the same as Model O except that it lacks the 
mechanism for making the anti-ravelling course, 
but otherwise it effects all the economies of the 
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Model O machine These machines are so de 
signed that at ymparatively slight expense any 
one model may be changed to any other model, so 
that the purchaser of any one type of machine is 

confined to that type, but is in a position to 

e them altered to other types whenever market 
onditions make such a course advisable, These 


machines may be fitted with attachments for mak- 
ing split sole stockings, mock seam or crowfoot 
stockings and stockings with tipped heels and 
toes. They may also be fitted with an attachment 
which automatically cuts out the float of the high 
splicing thread effecting a saving of the waste 
which this tyne of stocking ordinarily entails. 
They also exhibited some of the latest types of 


their well known underwear machines, among 


less application which has become so popular. An- 
other item of interest is the machine for making 
infants’ half hose tops with fancy figured designs 
The small border or taps machine is fitted with a 
sinker device that decidedly improves the product. 
The machines on display and in operation are de 
scribed as follows: Wildman circular rib auto- 


matic body machine 36 inches diameter, 2,712 


needles, 24 feeds, equipped with inserted wall cy] 
inder and dial and new Wildman stop motion 
Wildman circular rib plain body machine 20 inches 
diameter, 1,752 needles, 8 feeds, Wildman stop mo- 
tion. Wildman circular rib stationary cylinder 
type body machine 19 inches diameter, 1,875 
needles (16 cut), 12 feeds, equipped with inserted 
wall cylinder and dial and new Wildman stop mo- 





Wildman Manufacturing Co 


which is the machine for making ribbed fleeced 
garments. These garments have been in great de- 
mand for many years, but on account of patent re- 


strictions on the garments the machines have 
never before been sold in the open market. These 
restrictions have now been removed and a large 
increase in the demana is anticipated. 

The Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa., ex- 
hibited in the same space as in former years their 
various makes of body machines. They also 
showed an absolutely new departure in stop mo- 
tions combining simplicity and sensitiveness that 
responds with seeming intelligence to require- 
ments that have hitherto been unprovided for. An 
ingenious system of cylinder and dial dogs for re- 
volving cylinder machines, whereby the dogs re- 
lease serially several times in each revolution and 
provides all the advantages of the Wildman dog- 


tion. Body machine showing the action of the vi- 
brating dogs. Wildman ribber, 3 1/2 inches, 220 
needles, making half hose tops with French welt, 
equipped with dogless attachment, two speed drive 
and Wildman revolving stop motion. . Wildman 
ribber, 3 1/4 inches, 156 needles, making infants’ 
half hose tops with fancy stripes, figured and 
checked designs, equipped with dogless and two 
speed drive and Wildman 4 and revolving stop 
motion. Wildman border machine, 1 1/8 inches 
diameter, 40 needles for borders, button stays, 
etc., equipped with sinker top and Wildman 2 end 
stationary stop motion. 

The Hemphill Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, in booth 
No. 45, which is celebrating their 8th anniversary, 


attracted much interest by their five “Banner” 
knitting machines. Their 280 needle, 3 1/2 inch 
diameter, for extra fine ladies’ hose, was one of 
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the features of the exhibition. Their other ma diameter, for wool goods was especially interest- 
chines include a 220 needle, 3 3/4 inch diam- ng, as a number of them at present are being used 
eter, with new and improved no ravel stop; n making socks for the European armies. A 160 
120 needle, 2 1/2 inch diameter, for tipping and needle, 3 3/4 inch diameter, used with cheap 
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Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


striping infant’s hose: 220 needle, 3 1/2 inch carded yarn for men’s half hose. A 220 needle, 
needle, 3 3/4 inch diameter, split foot, latest 3 3/4 inch diameter, for mercerized yarns, ladies’ 
diameter, for plated work on men’s half hose; 176 goods garter top, double sole, high spliced ankle. 
type They were represented by John Lawson, They were represented by Messrs. Morningstar 
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JENCKES KNITTING 
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Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 
Jean Gunning, Albert Landry, Joe Seeley and’ R. S. Beavers, R.°G. Jenckes and J. E. Lent; ma- 
Morris Frost. chines were operated by Miss Elsie Manger. 
¥ Jenckes Knitting Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., S. A. Salvage Co., 463 Broome St., New York, 
; exhibited three machines: A 72 needle, 4 1/2 inch sole agents for Akroyd & Grandage Co. Ltd., 
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Bradford, England, showed a line of yarns pro- 
duced for the knitting trade. C. A. McCann was 
in attendance at the exhibition. 


4 


ABERFOYLE | 





tion Hall for the reception and accommodation of 
their many friends and customers. The company 
had in attendance their entire staff of salesmen, all 


J. A. Firsching 


The Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., of Chester, 
Pa., with a Philadelphia office in the Morris Bldg., 
fitted up one of the largest booths in the Exhibi 


of whom are well known to the trade, consisting 


Messrs. Golden, Rowcroft, Switzer and 


Thomas. Mr. Gilliland and Mr. Galey were also 
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present at various times during the week. The 


* company, which is one of the largest mercerizing 

4 and dyeing concerns in the country, demonstrated 
to their callers the advantages of using their yarns 

3 
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; 
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; Merrow Machine Co 


which are not only mercerized in the most skilful 


manner but dyed absolutely fast to sun and wash- 
ing. 


J. A. Firsching, Utica, N. Y., exhibited his 1912 


cloth cutting. folding and winding machine, a ma- 


chine which is already well known to the trade 
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for handling cloth up to 4o inches wide which it 
cuts, folds and rolls up in one operation, or cuts 
and rolls without folding the He also ex- 
hibited a rotary cuff cutting machine with a rotary 


edges. 


feed, rotary crushing cutter fitted with ball bear- 
ings and eliminating the use of oil, its speed being : 


unlimited; an electrically heated neck marking ma- : 
chine, which does away with the use of lead pen- : 
cils; pipe loading machine for turning the cloth and : 
pulling it on the pipe in one operation collarette 


t 
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cutting and winding machine with a rotary crushing 
cutter and transmitter attached, gear driven from 
the cutter, which takes care of all kinds of collar- 
ettes 3utton and button-hole spacers were also 
shown, being especially designed to eliminate 
markings and yet make the spaces an equal dis- 
‘ance apart Mr. Firsching, together with ex- 
pert demonstrators, were in charge of the exhibit, 
which was a most interesting one to those visiting 
it. 

Tompkins Bros. Co., of Troy, N. Y., exhibited 
both their circular spring needle knitting machin 
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Hungerford & Terry, lnc. 


ery and one of their new circular latch needle 
sweater machines, their spring needle machine, 
consisting of a two-cylinder operating independ- 
ently and running on two representative gauges ef 
underwear. One cylinder was in operation on 
40-gauge, which is the finest gauge in commer- 
cial operation at the present time. This is by no 
means the finest gauge which can be manufactured, 
as they build machines as fine as 50-gauge, which 
means a trifle over 33 needles per inch. The other 
machine was operating on fleece-lined underwear 
A sweater machine was also exhibited running on 
various weights of sweaters which come within its 
range, the machine being changed during the ex- 
hibit to operate on different cuts without chang- 
ing the plates and cylinders. They also exhibited 
a complete line of fabrics which can be knit on the 
various gauges and types of machines which they 
manufacture 


The Merrow Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn., manufacturers of overedging, overseaming 
and shell stitch machines, who have displayed at 
the Exhibition since its inauguration, this year ex- 
hibited their style 60UD machine for toe-closing 
and 60S machine for welting the tops of ladies’ 
stockings. Many other of their machines besides 
the above-mentioned are in demand for an exten- 
sive variety of other finishes, several of which were 
shown in operation. E. H. Allen, of their Phila- 
delphia office, had full charge of the exhibition, 
and with his assistants demonstrated the machines 
to interested users. Personal attention is given 
constantly to the refinement and improvement of 
all models for finishing knit underwear, sweaters 
and other garments and furnishings. Already well 
known is their style 60D machine, with its many 


The Rose Label Machine Co, 


variations for finishing knit goods; styles 60AD 
and 60ADSS machines for finishing sweaters, and 
particularly the very heavy -nes used so much at 
the present time. 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc., the well-known filter 
manufacturers located in the Penna. Bldg., 15th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, whose appliances 
are so well known where pure water is essential 
in textile mills, their apparatus having been in- 
stalled in most of the largest textile concerns in 
the country, exhibited one of their pressure filters. 
Visitors to this exhibit will no doubt have noticed 
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that their filters and water softeners have been de- 
signed and developed with a view of meeting the 
exacting requirements of the textile trade. Messrs 
Hungerford and Terry explained to their visitors 
the advantages of their machines that have been 
so uniformly successful in alleviating the troubles 
of many who have had difficulty in their dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing, due to water contamina- 
tion in their localities. 


The Rose Label Machine Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., exhibited their tab and label sew 
ing machine. This machine is used for sewing on 
patches to reinforce the button and buttonholes on 
union suits, and is also used for sewing on labels 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


As this machine automatically sews around thé 
four sides, trims the thread and feeds in its own 
labels, the production is limited to the speed of 
the operator in handling the garments into the 
machine. Striking an average in twenty mills it 
was found that one girl on the Rose label machine 
did as much as three girls could do the old way, 
where the operator had to turn their garment in 
order to sew on the label. And in these twenty 
mills the managers without exception claimed the 
class of work far superior to the old expensive 
way of doing it. The class of work and speed of 
machine was seen by closely scrutinizing them in 
operation at the exhibit and Arthur Rosenthal, the 
president of the company, who had charge of 
their exhibit, was actively employed in explaining 
how these results could be obtained on a machine 
of such simple construction. 


EXHIBITION 173 


Paxton and O'Neill, 537-39-41 N. 3rd St., Phila 
delphia, one of the old and prominent builders of 
hosiery knitting machinery, exhibited for the first 
time their new revolving needle cylinder knitting 
machine, equipped with a “5-finger yarn changer.’ 





Paxton & O’Neil 


The machine has many new features of interest 

knitters which it is impossible to give in detaii 
here. These machines, two of them being ex 
hibited, both in operation, one making half hos 
and the other ladies’ hose, continue to make a 





Eastman Machine Co 


fabric which is conceded by all its users as one 
of the finest latch needle fabrics ever mad2 
Among other features the machine contains is pos- 
sibly the easiest transfer yet put on a knitting ma- 
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chine. The exhibit this year, as usual, was in 
charge of Messrs. Price & Jackson, who were as- 
sisted by able demonstrators 


The New Jersey textile wire stitcher, exhibited 
by J. L. Shoemaker & Co., 6th and Ludlow Sts., 
Philadelphia, is the outgrowth of the New Jersey 
wire stitcher, which has for many years been one 
f the leading stitchers for binding and stitching 
pamphlets. The New Jersey textile machine ‘s 
constructed for attaching rider tickets, labels, etc., 
to hosiery and other textile fabrics, the points of 
its staples being so sharpened that the most deli- 
cate fabrics cannot be torn, the staples being so 
driven that they can be clinched on either the in 


he “HOFFMAN” UNDERWEAR 





operators, less labor and skill, Fred Hellege and 


Arthur A. Johnson, in charge of the exhibit of the 
Eastman Machine Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., showed 
a complete line of Eastman cutters consisting of 
seven different models, each suitable for different 
classes of work and for any kind of electric cur- 
rent, either direct or alternating. They showed 
their visitors how knitted goods could be handled 
and cut in the cheapest way. They also demon- 
strated what the Eastman cutter has done for the 
cutting room, making more and better work, low- 
ering costs by increasing the efficiencv of the 
operators, which has made the Eastman cutter a 


necessity in the cutting room of knitting mills. 


where a machine of this kind can be used. 


The U. 8. Hoffman Co. 


side or outside of the stocking, it being possib'e 

attach the label to the inside of a single stock- 
ing or through the pair as desired. The wire used 
s very thin and the esitmated cost of a thousand 
staples is less than one cent. The ordinary speed 
of the machine is from 150 to 160 staples per min- 
ute, each staple representing a pair of stockings 
and is only limited by the speed of the operator 
its output being 300 to 600 dozen per day, al- 
though it has a record of 1,000 dozen per day, the 
machine in this case being operated by two young 
boys. A finger guard has been added to the ma- 
chine which makes it impossible for an operator 
» be hurt in any way. no matter how fast the ma- 
chine is run 


To demonstrate to the knitting trade that the 


day of hand cutting is past and that much better 
and more work can be done with the same or less 


The U. S. Hoffman Co., Syracuse, N. Y., im 
their large and attractive space, welcomed many 
friends who availed themselves of the hospitality 
extended them and made it their headquarters. 
The two underwear presses, Models FFF and FF, 
and the hosiery press, Model L, were displayed in 
full operation and, as usual, particular interest 
was shown in the FFF, which has been the stand- 
ard knit goods press of this company for many 
years. Numerous manufacturers, who had re- 
sponded to the invitation to bring in samples, 
were much pleased with the results shown. 
The Model L hosiery press was kept busy press- 
ing hosiery samples and although on the market 
only a few years has been taken up by hosiery 
manufacturers, because of its high quality work, 
combined with large production and ease of 
operation. The company was represented by E. C 
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Moore, secretary, L. J. Rieth, J. E. Scarborough, heavier than a single thickness of material. This 
T. R. Hudson, C. J. Ryan and P. E. Geldhof. machine is used to finish the complete garment, is 
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Phila. Office. 731 Arch St. 
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Union Special Machine Co. ) 
This year, as in previous years, the Union Spe- of high speed construction and does not necessi- ) 
cial Machine Company’s exhibit was one of the tate the use of any special thread. An improved 
important features. Among the machines of spe- Dewees trimmer, built upon entirely new bed, : 





Paramount Metal Form Drying Co. 


cial interest which were exhibited for the first being so arranged as regards the toggles so as to 
time were the Tandem Interlock machine, which prevent their separating one from the other, no 
makes an exceptionally attractive stitch. The matter how heavy the material may be that they 
seam forms a perfect union of abutted edges, no have to sever, which correspondingly reduces the 
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press ‘ ool 9 é ‘ result 
being great u ) \ greater speed 
I I trimming mechanism \ 
machine, featuring three 
loyed to effect an over 
while the other is spaced 
iy stitch. The object of 





ing to the front of 
off the raw edge in one 
an ornamental stitch to 
e knit fabric. One edge 
has to be folded as the 
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raw edge upon t ite side is covered by the 
cross stitch It is also possible if desired to in- 
troduce a lace edging which is stitched simultane- 


ously with the facing. In addition to the fore 

ying machines, they also exhibited other ma- 
chines more or less generally known and used in 
both the hosiery and underwear mills, embodying 
he latest improvements other than those that were 
formerly sold. In this latter class were machines 


tHE TORSION BALANCE Co. 


2 Reade St. N.Y: 
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The Torsion Balance Co, 


for sewing lace to the edge of garments, for edge 
stitching, for various styles of seaming, for ac- 
complishing the scalloped edge finish on ladies’ 
vests, inserting the ribbon simultaneously with the 
making of the trimming, a four needle machine for 
shirt facings, using two threads, needles. being 
abreast and a large variety of machines with which 
underwear manufacturers in general are very fa- 
miliar. This attractive exhibit was under the aus- 


~ 


pices of Philadelphia office, R. E. Thompson, Jr 
nanager, being assisted by the following salesmea 
of his staff: J. McNelly, W. F. Tosney, George 
Ide, G. C. Cooper, E. E. Gratsch, J. De Nure and 
J. Linn. The erection and installation of the ma 
chines comprising this exhibit was ably accom- 
plished by J. Linn. A large force of experts was in 
attendance .from various offices throughout the 
country, including Rube Thompson, who devoted 
the major portion of his time to the practical dem- 





Nonotuck Silk Co. 


onstration of the Tandem interlock machine. An- 
other new model which was exhibited for the first 
time, the Figure Eight Machine, Style 4700-B was 
under the supervision of R. R. Hughes, of New 
York office The Tandem interlock machine 
proved to be one of the main attractions 
of the exhibit and miniature garments were seamed 
on it and given out as souvenirs to many interested 
visitors. Among visiting representatives of Union 
Specal Machine Co. were Chester McNeil, vice- 
president; T. Yoshidzumi, manager of Union Spe- 
cial offices in Japan, who was honored at the ban- 
quet by having an American girl sing to him the 
now popular song, “I want to go to Tokio.” Lan 
sing Onderdonk, General Eastern Manager and S 
R. McNeil, advertising manager. From a stand- 
point of interest the Union Special exhibit was one 
of the attractions at the Convention and a great 
success 


The Paramount Metal Form Drying Co., Beaver 
Dam, Wis., exhibited in their booth a table 
equipped with their complete system of metal 
forms which interested every hosiery manufacturer 
desirous of being up-to-date and modern in his 
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methods. The builders state that many mills have 
lready been equipped, and interested visitors had 
demonstrated to them the efficiency and economy 
of this method of drying hosiery. This form con- 
ists of a hollow metal shape of the same circum- 
ference and outline as the usual wooden board, the 
sides being convex instead of flat, the edges meet- 
ing at an acute angle; exhaust steam bein¢ intro- 
duced to the interior of the form, quickly heating 
it to the temperature required for rapid and uni- 
form drying, the steam being kept uniform at all 
times and points by means of safety and pressure 
regulating valves. The whole system of forms is 
mounted on a table inclined away from the oper- 
ator at an angle best adapted tor the most rapid 
work The exhibit being new was one of the 





EXHIBITION 177 


Scotland The exhibit was in charge of G. I 
Hayes, connected with their selling force, and W 
Clark Symington, presiden the company, who 


] 


t of 
ilso spent several days at the show 


The Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., exhibited their improved folding 
and cutting machine, a machine with a great many 
improvements over the old style machine. It was 
more simple and stronger than before, being 
aesigned for use in cutting rooms for fold- 
ing and piling the c!oth into uniform lengths 
ready for the cutter. They also exhibited their 
new pressing machine, which was shown for the 
first time. This pressing machine is automatie 
in every way. The garments are placed on 





Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co. 


most interesting ones at the exhibition and at- 
tracted considerable attention. 


The Torsion Balance Company, 92 Reade St., 
New York, exhibited a full line of textile scales, 
one type giving, without calculation, the count of 
cotton, worsted and woolen yarns; another type 
being used for determining the number of yards 
to the pound of cotton cloth, regardless of width, 
and for woolen cloth the actual weight in ounces 
or grammes for any width goods. For general 
use, they exhibited their style No. 5020 with a 
graduated beam from 1-10 to 10 grains. The No 
5010 cotton yarn numbering scale is being used in 
connection with the Freese conditioning oven, in 
use by the U. S. Government, by which they de- 
termine the duty on yarns under the “bonedry” 
system; also the Clark Thread Co., of Newark, 
N. J., and the J. P. Coats, Co., Ltd., Paisley, 


wire forms, which give them uniform size and 
width, straightens the wales, and brings all seams 
to the sides. The use of these wire forms, however, 
is optional, as the garments can be placed on the 
machine in the regular way. The garments are 
put on a conveyor belt, which takes them under 
the hot plate, which is steam heated. This opera- 
tion takes place every fifteen seconds, each time 
putting a new set of garments under the plate, and 
conveying the pressed graments to the rear, where 
they are taken off and folded or boxed. The ma- 
chine has a pressing capacity of 48 by 60 inches, 
which will press three men’s union suits spread 
out flat. The Grand Rapids Textile Machinery 
Company also manufacture the Shields No. 1 fold- 
ing machine, which folds the cloth into bales in- 
stead of rolls, and the Shields. turning and loading 
machine, which turns and leads the fabric on a 
pipe in one operation 
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John W. Hepworth & Co., Lehigh Ave. and 
Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited their 


well-known single stitch looper with their pat 
ented two-thread elastic stitch attachment Also 
their new model two-thread elastic stitch looper 
Hepworth & Co. are the oldest manufacturers of 
looping machines in this country, the single stitch 


looper having been placed on the market over 
thirty years ago, and it is but a few months since 
they received a looper back in order to make a 
finer gauge, that had been in continuous use for 
thirty years and was running good as when it was 


ing machine, for which they are selling agents in 
this territory [he machine can be operated on 
all classes of fabrics, sewing on to the garments 
all sizes and shapes-of flat buttons. The exhibit 
was in charge of H. C. Klank and Chas. R 


Reitzes. 


John M. Zurn of the O. F. Zurn Co., Broad St. 
and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, presided at the ex- 
hibit of this company, which was a most extensive 
one, consisting of various softeners for fast black 
hosiery; glycerine softeners for dyers using the 
sulphur process; magic hosiery oil to be used in 





John W. Hepworth & Co. 


taken off the bench to have the gauge changed. 
One of the features of their two-thread looper is 
that it makes a flat seam. The seam being flat 
when it leaves the machine, and when dyed and 


boarded is almost invisible Mr. Hepworth who 
was in attendance explained to his callers the easy 
adjustment of this two-thread looper and also the 


attachment. In their machines the hook does not 
have to come in contact with the sewing needle in 
order to pick up the stitch. The large opening 
that they form for the hook to enter makes it so 
that if the hook is within a 1/32nd of an inch of 
the needle it will pick up the stitch. 


C. E. Hardenbrook Co., 40 N. 4th St., exhibited 
the latest model Union flexible stitch button sew 


conjunction with glycerine softener, eliminating 
the use of olive oil; Alpine softener, lusterine soft- 
ener and silk thread softener. Particular attention 
was also called to their new product, glyco-devel- 
oper and Crown scroop finish 


E. B. Gorman, representing the Nonotuck Silk 
Co., being their mill representative with offices at 
1027 Arch St., Philadelphia, showed their various 
lines of silks dyed and undyed in hanks, spools, 
cones and cops in singles, doubles, three, four and 
five ply spun silk yarns, making a specialty of 
their luster spun silks for the hosiery trade; em- 
broidery silks and hosiery tacking silks, all of 
which they can deliver on short notice, large 
quantities always being in stock 
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The exhibit of the Philadelphia Textile Machin- 
ery Co., in space No. I, attracted great attention 
on account of the new Proctor automatic board 
ing, drying and stripping machine for hosiery 
shown for the first time It is a radical improv: 
ment over old methods, making it possible for one 
man to board twice as many stockings as form 
erly. There is no wear or tear on the boards and 
seconds and damaged goods are eliminated. The 
machine takes the stockings to the dryer, dries 
them, takes them out of the dryer when dry, re 
moves the stockings from the boards, piles and 
counts them in dozens, and then brings the empty 
board back to the man to load up again. The 
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EXHIBITION 179 


The Wright steady dial looper, displayed by the 
Southern Textile Machinery Co., Paducah, Ky., 


was in charge of their president, G. A. Flowmay, 
who showed two machines, a 22-point and a 24- 
point looper [hese machines operate with a 
steady dial movement, making an elastic stitch and 
flat seam. They claim the steady dial movement 
increases production, cuts down seconds and elim- 


inates to a very large extent the problem of train- 
ing looper hands. The Wright steady dial looper, 
being of comparatively few parts, the up-keep is 
of small consideration, and being an American- 
made looper, the parts can always be promptly 
obtained.. 





The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


various members of the staff were kept busy 
showing the machine to manufacturers, who took 
a keen interest in it. The machine is illustrated 
and described at further length in the New Ma- 
chinery and Processes Department of this issue 

The Sauquoit Spinning Co., spinners of yarns 
for the knitting trade at Capron, N. Y., displayed 
the various grades of yarns manufactured by them, 
with their general manager, Wm. H. Merriman, 
in attendance, together with Samuel C. Hoffman, 
in charge of their Philadelnhia office, and H. B 
Robie of their New York office on hand 


Samples of hosiery and yarns dyed in various 
shades, making a specialty of “Hagars” intense 
black, composed the exhibit of the Nicetown Dye 
Works, who also showed a model of their large 
and extensive plant 


The Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., Juniper and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, in addition to showing 
the standard brands of latch needles manufactured 
bv the Excelsior Needle Co., of Torrington, 
Conn., for which they are the Philadelphia repre- 
sentatives, also showed other and various lines of 
supplies for knitting mills for which they are the 
distributors in this locality 


George C. Decker, eastern distributor of the 
Bradley Stencil Machine Co., with offices at 15 


South Third St., Philadelphia, showed various 
models of their machines. They also demon- 
strated the non-leaking fountain stencil brush, 
stencil filing cabinets, indelible waterproof stencil 
and marking ink in all colors and other appliances 


for use in the shipping rooms of mills 
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The Uniform Dyeing Machine Co., Groveville, 
N. J., exhibited their circular type of machine for 
bleaching and dyeing hosiery, bolts of knitted 
loth warps, etc. One end of the machine was 


. I 

equipped with a transparency in order that those 
iterested might study the action of the circulating 
quid upon the stock. The object of this exhibit 
was to show that all the stock is exposed to the 
same flow of liquor and receives the same im 
pregnation throughout. The Hussong dyeing ma- 
chine, manufactured by the same company, was 


it 
li 


also exhibited. This was constructed in part of 
glass, affording the same opportunity for scrutiny 
and study as the Uniform machine. The Hussong 


machine was of the yarn dyeing type, and was 


hibited the various lines of cotton yarn made by 
this concern 


The American Type Founders Co., of Boston, 
exhibited their new —No 11 Boston stitcher, 
operated by electricity, for stitching on tags with 
wire fasteners. The feature of this machine is its 
adaptability by a slight and almost instanteous 
change from an arm to a table, thus making i« 
practical for either hosiery or flat work. Another 
feature is the speed of the machine, which they 
claim to be nearly twice as fast as any other. It 
cuts off staple to a point and turns point back into 
the stock, thus eliminating any possibility of the 
wire catching into the fabric. They also showed 
their foot and hand power stapling machine with 





Uniform Dyeing Machine Co. 


filled with skeins. It was most interesting to note 
the movement upward or downward of the mass 
as a whole with the reversing of the circulation. 
By this demonstration it was shown that the skeins 
do not intermingle or become entangled and fur- 
ther showed that by suspending the skeins at one 
end the count is not changed, and the gentle flow 
of the liquor explained how loftiness of the yarn is 
maintained. The method of lifting the batch and 
holding it in suspension, making it possible to 
partly treat one day and finish the next without 
loss of liquor, and how yarns can be treated ‘n 
one machine and carried to and after treated 10 
another machine, was also demonstrated 


Albert Ivins Croll, representing the Sharp Man- 


ufacturing Co., New Bedford, whose office is in 
the Mariner & Merchant Bldg., Philadelphia, ex- 


pointed staple, which are both new. The ex 
hibition was in charge of W. G. Chase. 

The Acme Staple Co., Camden, N. J., showed 
their line of various types of stapling machines for 
use in commercial as well as manufacturing houses. 
The special feature of this display consisted of the 
Acme No. 30 hosiery stapling machine. This ma- 
chine, which has been on the market for several 
years, has been considerably improved and is used 
for the purpose of attaching rider tickets 10 
hosiery with wire staples. The machine is a very 
inexpensive one and easily operated, being fitted 
with a workholder for holding the hosiery in dozen 
lots, eliminating the mussing of the hosiery after 
it is finished and ready for boxing. The exhibit 
was in charge of John Gorman, representing the 
factory. as well as the C. E. Hardenbrook Co., 44 
N. 4th St.. Philadelnhia. who are the selling agents 
for the machine in this territory. 
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“Twenty-five years ago the late Wilfred Wells 
made the stamping of hosiery and underwear a 
particular featui:. by making a better stamp and 
it has been a better stamp ever since.” This is 
what Albert and Fred Wells of the Wells Stamp 
Co., 2642 N. 11th St., Philadelphia, explained to 
their hearers when they showed a line of stamps 
which were particularly fine as to style and work 
manship. They also demonstrated a new ink for 
underwear and bleached goods as well as a per 
fect gold ink made to take the place of transfers 


of a cotton boll, right from the fields in the South, 
together with a fine leather match safe, which he 
would be glad to forward to any one, not having 
received same at the exhibition, by communicating 
with him at his office in the Mariner & Merchant 
Building, Philadelphia 

Edwin A. Newton 310 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, 
dealer in second hand knitting machinery and ap- 
pliances for knit goods manufacturers, exhibited 
various articles in the way of scales, cylinders, 


} 
1als, etc 





The R. G. Jennings Yarn Cleaning Machine Co. 


rhe R. G. Jennings Yarn Cleaning Machine Co., 
Elmira, N. Y., represented by Messrs. Halbert and 
Luters, exhibited their yarn cleaning device, 
adaptable for any winding machine, which re- 
moves the leaf, seeds, knots, heavy and fine ends, 
etc., and makes the carded yarn look as clear as 
combed yarn and greatly improves its knitting 
qualities and which attracted much attention. 
This machine as applied to a Payne winder has 
been illustrated in the Textile World Record. 


Van Court Carwithen, selling agent for the 
Swift Spinning Mills and the Muscogee Manufac- 
turing Co., always original in his ideas, fitted up 
his reservation with what he called a little dis- 
play of cotton just to show how. the stuff grows 
before being harvested and put into yarn. The 
exhibition was a very interesting one and attracted 
considerable attention. Mr. Carwithen also dis- 
tributed, among his visitors, souvenirs in the shape 





One of the new exhibitors at the show, Charles 
J. Webb & Co., 116 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
cotton yarn dealers, installed two knitting ma- 
chines, one for hosiery and the other for under- 
wear, on which they demonstrated the quality of 
the Necronset combed yarn, a Southern spun yarn 
of Eastern quality. The company’s staff of sales- 
men were in attendance, including A. W. and E. 
L. Hicks, William B. O’Hara and R. B. Green- 


wood. 


Scholler Bros. Co., 3301 Amber St., Philadel- 
phia, showed a full line of soaps. softeners and 
specialties of special interest to the knitting trade. 
Among the specialties of interest shown by them 
was.their uniform softener, a finish and softener in 
one, for sulphur, direct and developed black, which 
does away with all after treatments. The exhibit 
was in charge of F. C. and H. H. Scholler and 
George Pickering. 
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The Standard Machine Co., 12th and Callowhill 
Sts., Philadelphia, had on exhibition a 300 needle 
3 3/4 inch cylinder knitting machine for making 
ladies’ hose with garter top, double sole and high 
spliced ankle, this machine being the finest gauge 
latch needle machine on the market. They also ex- 
hibited their 150 neeaie 3 1/2 inch footing machine, 
together with a 220-needle half hose machine, 
making half hose with advanced toe, reinforced 
top and high spliced heel and double sole. These 
machines were all of their latest “G” type and they 
state are the only hosiery machines in existence 
running h a cam cylinder inside of the needle 


it 





have just added Bradford spun yarns, a plant for 
the latter having been installed within the past 
month or two. 


The Continental Latch Needle Company, 120 
Liberty St., New York City, were represented at 
the show by E. W. S. Jasper, president; Theodore 
Groz, treasurer and Ray C. Hunt, their Pennsy]l- 
vania salesman. When asked about German 
needles, Mr. Jasper made the statement that in 
spite of the war they have been able to obtain 
good shipments of ueedles from Germany and are 
in a position to accept orders for immediate ship- 
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40 N.A2th St. Phate, F'e 


Standard Machine Co 


cylinder, thereby allowing the machine to run at 
a very high rate of speed, insuring a large produc- 
tion. The exhibit was in charge of Jacob Bauer, 
general manager, and Charles Schoneman, who 
has for many years been representing the company 
in Central Pennsylvania and the West, and who 
has now assumed charge of the Southern terri- 
tory, succeeding the late Peter R. Rahm. The me- 
chanical end the exhibit was in charge of Louis 
Unruh, assisted by able demonstrators. Harry A. 
Houseman, president, together with his son, 
Harold, were also present at various times during 
the show. 


Alfred Wolstenhohne & Son Co., 24th and 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, who will probably 
be remembered by the visitors as Wolstenhohne & 
Clarke, having some years ago. incorporated their 
concern and changed their name as above, with 
Mr. Hicks, sales manager in charge, exhibited a 
line of French spun worsted yarns to which they 


ment from anyone wanting needles of the kind 
handled by them. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company, 
6721 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, making a 
specialty of equipments for the knit goods trade, 
during the past year have developed and em- 
bodied many improved features in their “Hurri- 
cane” machinery and in their display, with prac- 
tical men in attendance to demonstrate them, ex- 
hibited the latest in machinery for drying, dyeing, 
singeing and pressing hosiery. The features of 
this exhibition which, as usual, was a large one, 
included an automatic singeing machine known 
as the “Hagar” type. “Hurricane” fireproof 
dryers of steel and asbestos construction were also 
shown. Special attention was drawn to their sim- 
plicity of construction, design, strength and dura- 
bility, enabling the machne to stand up under the 
most severe service required by the hosiery trade. 
Another feature which was brought before the at- 
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tention of the visitors was the fact that in the dye- 
ing and bleaching of hosiery a most important 
<oasideration is the cost of chemicals. Hurricane 
machinery for this purpose were shown to accom- 
plish good results at less cost for dyestuffs and 
chemicals, a matter to be considered at this time. 
They also showed hot and cold plate presses of 
the hydraulic and power screw types for both ho- 
siery and underwear, built to eliminate leaky press 
plates and the continually breaking off of elbows 
and having a capacity of from 25 to 100 tons pres- 
sure Heating and ventilating apparatus, also 
fans of various sizes, were shown in operation, 


with a complete photographs showing in- 





tire exhibit was a going one and attracted 
attention. 

The Rhode Island Processing Co., Coventry 
R. L., with “Bill” Handley, their traveling repre- 
sentative in charge, fitted up a very interesting 
exhibit showing some new features in the mer- 
cerizing of cotton varns which made their visitors 
sit up and take notice. 

F. A. Straus & Co., 451-53 4th Ave., New York, 
engaged in the manufacture of silk, as well as 
worsted yarns, with mills in Trenton, N. J., not 
only exhibited a line o: yarns of their own man 
ufacture but also artificial silks and combination 
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The H. Brinton Co. 


stallations made by the company in many of the 
largest mills. The exhibit was a striking one. 


H. S. Horrocks, assisted by Mr. Bean, on 
hosiery machines, and Mr. Sloan on ribbers, all 
experts in the knitting line, were in charge of the 
exhibit made by the H. Brinton Co., 213 Race St., 
Philadelphia. Their display of new and up-to-date 
knitting machinery consisted of three of their new 
style revolving needle cylinder hosiery knitters, 
one 3 1/4 inch and one 3 3/4 inch, on transfer work 
for half hose, together with a new French welt 
ribber, with dogless attachment and two-speed, 
aiso one 3 3/4 inch automatic ribber making rib 
legs for children’s hose. In addition to these ma 
chines they also exhibited an 18 inch 12 feet plain 
body machine cut 14 needles to the inch. The en- 


yarns especially made for the hosiery and under 
wear trade. 

The Standard Processing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., through their Philadelphia offices, with 
Messrs. Thatcher, Sr. and Jr., in charge, for th: 
first time exhibited the various grades of yarns 
mercerized by them and for which orders have been 
coming in so rapidly that they are at the present 
= greatly increasing their plant to take care of 
them. 


Andreykovicz & Dunk, Inc., 58 N. Front St., 
Philadelphia, one of the oldest dyestuffs houses in 
the country, exhibited their various lines of colors. 
blacks, etc., dyed on samples of hosiery and cot- 
ton and mercerized yarns, silk, art silk and cotton 
and mixed -hosiery, together with a line of their 
various grades of soaps, softeners, ete. 
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The Permutit Company’s exhibit consisted of 
one of their water softening filters, which, al- 
though only two feet in diameter, is similar in 





Permutit Co. 


every respect to the Permutit filters installed in 
textile mills. In addition to this, demonstrating 
models were used to soften hard well waters for 
the visiting manufacturers. Many such demon- 
strations were made every day of the exhibit and 
the visitors were greatly impressed with the sim- 
plicity of the Permutit system, which reduces the 
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Harding & Fancourt, Inc. 


hardness of any water down to absolute zero 
Photographs of Permutit installations were dis 
played and a striking feature of the exhibit was a 
sign containing a list of the knitting mills in the 
United States which have already installed Pe-- 
mutit. This list includes the leaders in -every 
branch of the knitting industry. 
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Harding & Fancourt, Inc., 516 S. Delaware 
Ave., Philadelphia, exhibited their wéll known 
line “of oils, soaps and softeners for use in 
the knitting trades. Some of these specialties 
of particular interest to the trade are their 
No. 35 hosiery softening oil, which takes the 
place of olive oil as a softener at a saving of 
75 per cent. over the cost of that oil. Tak- 
ing advantage of the scarcity of dyestuffs and feel- 
ing that there will be a large demand for bleached 
goods, they showed their California white bleach- 
ers’ soap, which is specially prepared for bleaching 
purposes, being scientifically made with just a suf- 
ficient amount of alkali to kill the acids and insure 
good even blueing. Both Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Fancourt were in charge. 


The Kaumagraph Co., 3409 W. 38th St.. New 
York City, who have been one of the constant and 
interested exhibitors, were on hand again this sea- 
son. They showed their usual lines of unusual 
gold and colored transfer stamps. They laid spe- 
cial stress on the fact that these are applied by 
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Kaumagraph Co. 


the one medium of heat, no water being required 
to produce a first-class impression. In addition to 
the above regular feature, they showed a very 
compact, effective and inexpensive hosiery stamp- 
ing machine, which appealed to manufacturers as 
something that ought to be in every mill. Trow- 
bridge Marston, who for some years past has had 
charge of the exhibit, was again in attendance, and 
welcomed all his old friends and in addition new 
ones whom the company has made since they have 
been putting these stamps on the market. 


C. M. Plowman & Co., 242 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. one of the new exhibitors at the show, 
fitted up a booth in a most attractive manner, in 
which they showed an extensive line of carded and 
combed frame and mule spun cones for knitting 
purposes as well as yarns that were bleached, dyed 
and mercerized. 
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The Universal Winding Co., Boston, was show- 
ing a new machine for winding artificial silk for 
knitting purposes. They said the tendency of the 
manufacturer of late has been toward the finer 
yarns, both in cotton, silk and artificial silk, and 
it is to meet this growing demand that this ma- 
chine was put out. The package appears to be a 
combination of a cone and a cop. ‘The silk or 
artificial silk when drawn off this package does 
not come in contact with the surface and there is 
consequently no drag, and perfectly even knitting 
can be produced. They also showed a smaller 
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The Charles Beck Company, 609 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, this year as usual exhibited the 
Brehmer pointed staple textile stitching machines 
used in many mills for the purpose of attaching 
rider tickets and brand labels to hosiery and un- 
derwear. From 250 to 500 dozen pairs per day 
can be stitched on one machine. They also 
showed a Keystone sem textile cutter and the 
Afco gold stamping press and machine for stamp- 
ing brand names on the heels and toes of hosiery. 


The ‘Wyandotte’ booth, with the bleaching 
products manufactured and shown by the J. PB 
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Diamond State Fibre Co. 


machine used for winding fine splicing yarns on 
cones, which by putting on the amount of six or 
eight mill cops makes the handling very econom- 
ical. Their show case, containing many different 
samples of the work of their machines in cotton 
silk and artificial silk, attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. Frederick H. Bishop, the secretary of 
the company from Boston, was in attendance as 
usual. 


Waste baling machines, all steel and fireproof, 
were exhibited by the Bicking Paper Co., 111 N. 
2nd St., Philadelphia, a number of these machines 
having been installed in textile mills within the 
last year, in each case satisfaction being expressed 
by the users. 


Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., was again one 
attractive exhibits of the show. The display con- 
sisted of hosiery, underwear and other textile fab- 
rics of silk, cotton, wool, worsted and other fibers 
and yarns of all kinds, etc., treated by the various 
Wyandotte prodiicts which have become so popu- 
lar throughout the trade. F.-S. Klebart, field 
manager for the Textile Soda Department, was, 
as usual, in charge of the exhibit 


The Diamond State Fibre Company, Bridgeport, 
Pa., exhibited a great many special articles used by 
textile mills, but the ones used by the hosiery and 
underwear manufacturers are the Diamond vulcan- 
ized fiber receptacles, such as mill baskets, trucks, 
roving cans, etc., the Disfico press board, noise- 
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less fiber gears, and fiber truck wheels. These fiber or star fiber. The Diamond vulcanized fiber 


products are made from heavy, hard, vulcanized receptacles are light, durable, fire-resistent, and 
fiber, which should not be confused with the soft economical. They will not dent like metal or 


Smith, Drum & Co 
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splinter like wood, and have proven to be the ideal 
mill receptacle. They also exhibited new press 
boards, which have been designed to last twice as 
long as the cheaper board and to sell at about the 
same pric The Diamond fiber truck wheels are 
noiseless and are maue in all sizes. They will pro- 
long the life of floors and will not tear up con- 
crete like the metal wheels. 


Jones & Hardy, Inc., of Hudson, N. Y., in addi- 
tion to the many textile specialties for which they 
have the exclusive agency, among them being the 
well-known Excelsior and new press 
boards, the Perkins toggle feed dog, for use on 
Singer buttonhole and tacking machines, check 
rings and snrings, “J. & H.” sewing machine belt- 


process 


ing, etc., also exhibited additional specialties which 
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undiminished strength and wearing quailties. How 
can anyone in the long run hope to compete if his 
bleached goods do not come up to these require- 
mentsr 


The American Laundry Machinery Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., on account of the increasing interest 
shown by the knitting trade in their various lines 
of machinery for the purpose of ironing, finishing, 
washing and centrifugal extracting, being the 
largest builders of machinery of this line in the 
world, showed in operation the following ma- 
chines: their “American” automatic underwear 
press recently illustrated in these columns, repre- 
senting their latest development in this class of 
machinery where quality, quantity and low produc:- 
tion cost is to be obtained. Their new “Amer- 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


have been brought out during the past year, the 
most important of these being an indelible ink, 
guaranteed not to wash out of any fabrics, and to 
withstand sulphur, lime peroxide or other bleach. 


The exhibit of Puroxide bleached goods at- 
tracted attention from practical men who under- 
stand that the bleaching of fabrics is fundamental 
for the ready sale of goods. If it is not done right 
neither the whites nor the delicate dyeings will be 
right. It is no longer a question of producing a 
white which will remain white only until the goods 
are sold and will then quickly yellow-up; or, of 
giving artificial strength to the damaged fiber by 
finishing processes which prove their deceit after 
the first laundering. What the public now expects 
are white goods that remain white and that show 


ican” foot power underwear press dispenses with 
a gas burner on the head and is so constructed as 
to be operated entirely by the feet, the lowering of 
the head and injection of the steam being entirely 
controlled in this manner. It may be entirely 
operated by a girl. The “American” overdriven 
extractor is a machine which is already well known 
to the trade and needs no description. The ex- 
hibit also contained special fulling washers and 
mangles of several different types and sizes. The 
company having fifty representatives on the road 
announced that any inquiries as to their machines 
would be given prompt and personal attention 


Smith, Drum & Co, occupied their usual loca- 
tion near the door and exhibited an interesting 
line of dyeing and finishing machinery for hosiery 
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and knit goods. This concern has recently re- 
moved to a larger factory on Allegheny Ave., be- 
low Fifth St., Philadelphia. Among the machines 
exhibited were the following: A rotary singeing 
machine fitted with their automatic gas controller 
for which a patent has been recently issued: a 
floating thread cutter which has been adopted in 
many hosiery mills; a patented rotary circulating 
dyeing machine which is specially adapted for dve- 
ing natural or artificial silk hosiery; one of their 
improved heavy screw power hosiery presses and 
a rotary machine of a new type that can be used 
for chroming, washing or dyeing. 

The Tolhurst Machine Works, of Troy, N. Y., 


exhibited their latest type of over driven self-bal- 
ancing hydro-extractor, driven by a motor directly 


chine Works have devised. The exhibit was in 
charge of F. A. Tolhurst and D. C. Patton. They 
took pleasure in demonstrating the machine at all 
times. 


The principal feature of interest in the exhibit 
of the Emerson Apparatus Co., 251 Causeway St., 
Boston, Mass., consisted of their conditioning 
ovens. This apparatus is designed to determine 
the moisture content of textile materials of all 
kinds, including raw products and materials in 
process of manufacture, the ovens being used in 
testing cotton, silk, wool, worsted and hemp and 
their products. Three different ovens were ex- 
hibited, the variety of design enabling manufactur- 
ers to pick that type of oven which is best suited 
for the particular class of product which is to be 





Emerson Apparatus Co. 


belted-to the extractor. The motor was of special 
design, and does not require any starting rheostat 
or any other device except a simple double throw 
switch. Although the Tolhurst Machine Works 
make other types of hydro-extractors, namely, the 
open top, etc., they believe that the over-driven 
style, such as was shown, is the best for all ground 
work and the most dependable that a mill can in- 
stall for several reasons. One of them is on ac- 
count of the unique self-balancing feature requir- 
ing no rubbers or springs to get out of adjustment 
and permitting the basket to take care of unbal- 
anced loads without undue strain on the bearings. 
Another notable feature of the Tolhurst extractor 
is the adjustable idlers, patented, which permit of 
2 change of drive from, say, motor to belt, or 
engine or from floor to ceiling. The exhibition 
extractor was fitted up with safety guard and with 
all the latest improvements that the Tolhurst Ma 


tested in his line of work. In addition to this 
above apparatus, they exhibited the Emerson Ca- 
lorimeter outfit, an apparatus designed to deter- 
mine the heating value of coal and other fuels. 
This apparatus is used as a check on the purchase 
of coal in large quantities, and makes possible the 
purchase of raw material on a basis of specifica- 
tions. 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg., selling agents for the 
Crown Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. spin- 
ners Of high grade Eastern combed yarns and the 
Lehigh Valley Silk Mills, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
hosiery silks, showed the various grades of silk 
and cotton yarns which they handled in a booth 
fitted up for the reception and entertainment of 
their many customers 


Richard A. Blythe, Inc., with offices in the 
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The Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, IIl., Boston, 
Mass., and Greenville, S. C., exhibited their well 
known Barber knotter for spooling and winding 
and the model K Barber warp tying machine for 
tying in warps back of the loom. This machine 
takes the place of the hand twister or tyer, and 
has a capacity of from two to four thousand ends 
por hour, depending on the class of work being 
handled. The exhibit was in charge of L. G. 
Goodrich and E. H. Bacon of Boston and J. H 
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Spencer, Greenville, S.C. R. E. McCausland, field 
manager, from the factory at Rockford, IIl., was 
also in attendance throughout the week. 


The Ainslee Knitting Machine Co., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., exhibited a machine, which they claim will 
produce more goods than any circular machine 
with automatic racking device. It will make any 
number of designs and rack from one to three 
needles, besides making a selvedge body and the 
plaiting on transparent patters. One lever will 
change from rib to cardigan, will set the stitch 
tighter or looser and change from cardigan to 
tubular and make any number of rounds with small 
piece of American chain. Chain for any design 
can be made at an expense of 45 cents. Their 
brushing machine built by them puts a nap on the 
goods with one operation. They also had on ex- 
hibit their button hole spacing attachment, which 
will accurately mark button holes, thus doing 
away with the old method of marking by chalk 
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The operations of the different machines were ex- 
plained by S. Broadwin and S. Mischcon. 


The Enterprise Mill Soap Works, Inc., 2229-31- 
33 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, had a tastefully 
decorated booth where John F. McNeill, J. S. 
MacWilliams and Joseph Leberman were in at- 
tendance to receive their guests and demonstrate 
to them the working qualities of their latest pro- 
ductions such as Esco glycerine softener, Esco 
bleaching solvent and Esco silk solvent. 


The New York Revolving Portable Elevator 
Co., Tersey City, N. J., in their exhibit this year 
uowed a machine which has never been shown in 
public before. They demonstrated the innumer- 
able uses to which a portable elevator can be put 
when in use in a textile mill and exhibited one of 
their motor driven revolvators, equipped with 
the latest improved safety device, together with a 
hand-power revolvator, Model F, equipped with 
saféty raising and lowering devices, floor lock and 
other patented features. In addition they also ex- 
hibited a one-half size portable elevator, non-re- 


New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


volving type, which was rather an attractive feat- 
ure of the show. This machine was not a toy but 
capable of lifting from 300 to 400 lbs. and con- 
tained everything now embodied in this type of 
elevator construction. Messrs. Dana, Gray and 
Fisher were in attendance to oblige when a ride 
or practical demonstration was desired. 


H. A. James & Co., Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, showed a line of various grades of 
yarns in practically all counts, combed and carded 
peelers as well as Sea Island and Egyptian staples, 
all of which were of interest to the knitting trades. 
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The Charles Bond Co., handlers of mill supplies 
for the textile trades, with offices and warehouses 
at 520 Arch St., Philadelphia, exhibited a general 
lire of supplies for the knitting and other trades, 
including transmission machinery and oak tanned 
‘ ather belting; the Bond patent (both cast iron 
and steel) hangers, with universal adjustment, ring 
oilings with babbitted and reamed bearings. The 
Bond cast iron hanger is designed upon lines so 
as to distribute the metal in order that there is 
ample sufficiency of iron where it is most required 
and where the greatest strain takes place. One of 
the newest things shown by them was their steel 
hanger frame which is scientifically constructed; 
the metal folded to give the greatest strength and 
rigidity, its weigit being only about one-half as 
much as th: regular cast iron hangers. S. K. F. 


Chas. Bond Co. 


ball bearings was another and important feature of 
their exhibit, their operating models showing the 
savings to be obtained by the use of these bear- 
ings, especially the employment of the S. K. F. 
self-aligning ball bearing hangers which offers the 
simplest solution to the power distribution prob- 
lem. The oak tanned leather belting shown by 
them is made in their own factory. 


C. Walker Jones, treasurer of the Beckert 
Needle and Supply Co., Philadelphia, and preside 11 
of the Currier Needle Co., Manchester, N. H 
with offices and warerooms at 4929 Greene St., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, where he handles both 
German and American made needles for all kinds 
of knitting machines, fitted up an attractive booth, 
which was always filled, not only by his many 
friends and customers but other visitors to the 
show. 
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T. J. Porter & Sons, 119 South Fourth St., 
Philadelphia, dealers in high grades of foreign 
yarns, exhibited their wares in attractive manner. 
The exhibit consisted of yarns from Robert 
Marshland & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England, who 
for almost 105 years have been spinning fine cot- 
ton yarns. Their mercerized ran in counts from 
2/38 to 2/160, combed Sea Island, Egyptian and 
peeler; Lindsay, Thompson & Co., Ltd., Belfast, 
Ireland, linen yarns especially adapted to knitting 
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T. J. Porter & Sons 


the heel and toe in cotton hosiery, showing linen 
yarns equal to 1/25, 30s, 35s, 40s, 50s and 60s cot- 
ton splicing. For the sweater trade they also 
showed yarns spun by Sir Titus Salt, Bart., Sous 
& Co., Ltd. Saltaire, England; consisting of 
cashmeres, camel hair, vicuna and angora mix- 
tures, a line of yarns new to this country; also 
heather mixtures in wool and worsted spun by 
John Paton & Co., Ltd., Alloa, Scotland. They 
were represented by members of the firm headed 
by William and Stewart Porter 


The Metropolitan Sewing Machine Company, of 


Nyack, N. Y., as a special feature of their exhibit, 
showed a tapered collarette machine, which makes 
a tapered collarette absolutely automatically. An- 
other feature was their long arm, high speed, ro- 
tary top shaft machine. Their general line of spe- 
cial machines, such as button stay, button facing, 
three-needle cuff and flap machines, were also 
shown in addition to their improved lace machine. 
William O’Donnell, the Philadelphia manager, was 
in charge of the exhibit, assisted by the Philadel- 
phia corps of mechanics, in addition to some fac- 
tory experts. 


The exhibit of Walter R. Zeigler, Riverside, N. 
J.. consisted of the various lines of bands, labels, 
box tops, etc., and in fact all classes of printing 
necesary for use in knitting mills, showing what 
can be done in the way of printing when a plant 
is equipped with the latest up-to-date machinery. 
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Schaum and Uhlinger, Inc., 2nd St. and Glen- 
wood Ave., Philadelphia, exhibited one of their 
standard electric driven extractors, with an ex- 
perienced representative to explain the merits of 
the machine. While the earlier extractors were 
steam engine or belt driven, owing to the extended 
ues of electric power the demand for motor driven 
appliances is rapidly increasing. Schaum & 
Uhlinger’s extractors appealed to their visitors 
from the fact that they are equipped with motors 
of a standard type, furnished with windings 1m- 
pregnated with a compound to render them 
moisture proof. Another strong feature of the 
machine is the absence of belting, which requires 
considerable attention, stirs up more or less dirt, 
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Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 


onsiderable annoyance and expense 
when -d for such severe service as starting an 
extractor 
Wm. F. Corbett, 3720 N l 
phia, is well known to the knitters as the repre- 
sentative of the German-American Needle Co., 
not only carrying but exhibiting a complete stock 
of needles for all domestic as well as foreign ma- 
chines for all classes of knit goods, with special 
knitters for hosiery machines 


Broad St., Philadel 


The Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., through their Philadelphia office, 700 Arch 
St., showed the Clipper belt lacer and belt hooks 
The lacer consists of a small portable tool which 
can be taken to the belt, set on the floor or on a 
box, together with a row of Clipper belt hooks of 
the proper width placed in the tool. The Clipper 
belt hooks shown at the exhibition were made of 
special steel wire, combining great tensile strength 
with rigiditv and wearing qualities capable of 
standing a strain of over 400 pounds to the inch 
on single belts and more on double belts. 
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Making tassels or pompoms for skating caps, 
toques, etc., was demonstrated by the Grosser 
Knitting Machine Co., on a machine of their con- 
struction which operates at high speed and with- 
out waste. It is-eompact and runs at speed of 
about 1,000 spindle revolutions per minute and can 
be placed on any sewing machine table and oper- 
ated by a girl with a little experience who should 
get a production exceeding 100 dozen per ten 
hours. Pompoms of any size, color or mixture 
can be made with no waste, perfectly round in 
shape and no clipping being required. The ma- 
chine is sold at a reasonable price and covered by 
the usual Grosser guarantees 


F. A. Brown and Louis F. Schaeffer, in charge 
of the selling force of Thomas Wolstenhohne Sons 
& Co., Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland Sts., 
Philadelphia, were, as in past years, in charge of 
the company's exhibit, which consisted of the 
various lines of domestic, French and Bradford 
spun worsted yarns 


The Schaut Manufacturing Co., Reading, Pa., 
exhibited hosiery boards and frames of all kinds 
for use in knitting mills and as a reminder to the 
visitors to the show that their work is quality dis 
tributed a souvenir in the shape of a miniature 
wooden hosiery board requesting their business 
on future orders. 


The Lynwood Manufacturing Co., Hancock and 
Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, exhibited the 


various lines of products manufactured in their 
plant, consisting of hosiery stamps, springbeard 


needles and supplies for finishing rooms, together 
with a new measuring device for full fashioned 
knitters. 


William Corey Co., of Manchester, N. H., had 
an interesting exhibit consisting of a full line of 
every known variety of latch needle in all different 
gauges and lengths, of which they are manufac- 
turers C.~A. Williams, treasurer and general 
manager, was in attendance, assisted by Joseph 
Engle, the Philadelphia representative. 


The Textile World Record’s booth served as a 
reception room for their friends and customers 
and headquarters for the staff. Lord & Nagle 
Co.’s various textile publications, directories and 
books were on sale. Henry G. Lord, treasurer of 
the company, was in charge, assisted by William J. 
Flesh, the Philedelphia manager, Arthur Nagle and 
Henry T. Ross of the Boston office 


The various textile publications represented at 
the exhibition consisted of the following journals: 
The Textile Manufacturers’ Journal, New York; 
American Cotton & Wool Reporter, Boston, 
Mass.; “Cotton,” Atlanta, Ga.: Posselt’s Textile 
Journal, Philadelphia; Fibre & Fabric, Boston; 
Knit Goods, New York, and Textile American, 
Boston, Mass. All had representatives on the 
floor for the purpose of reporting the convention 
and exhibition and entertaining their friends. 


Yarns mercerized in their plant in Camden, N. 
J.. composed the exhibit of Peech Sons and 
Phillips Co., who had as their representatives at 
the show Messrs. Peech and Phillips. assisted by 
their traveling representative, Geo. C. Turner. 





Knitting Department 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


Under the existing conditions of advanced 
cost of raw materials, it is surprising that 
there have not been more advances in prices 
of hosiery and underwear. With the re- 
turn of better times it was to be expected 
that there would be general advances. The 
cotton piece goods market has advanced all 
through the various lines, in some instances 
on account of the scarcity of dye stuffs, but 
even in gray goods the advance has been 
strong and manufacturers are holding firmly 
to the increase and making sales at the new 
prices. Underwear and hosiery have been 
marked up only in spots and nearly all of 
the increases have been made by Southern 
mills. One Southern mill thei 
seven pound vests and pants about thirty 
days ago ten cents a dozen and their union 


advanced 


suits twenty-five cents a dozen and since 
then they have put on another increase of 
five cents a dozen on the vests and pants 
As soon as the mills have received a fair 
duplicate business, they will follow these 
leaders. They are waiting until they are in 
a position to refuse business except on a 
new basis and this time must come soon. 

The reports from the West are good and 
no doubt many reorders on fall merchandise 
are being held back until the buyers come to 
the market to order their spring lines. Un- 
less business shows more snap than at pres- 
ent, the buyer will hesitate before paying the 
higher prices and will put off buying as long 
as possible, hoping for a break. When 
prices move upward the buyer will either pay 
the increased cost or buy lighter weight or 
inferior merchandise. 

There has been a great improvement in 
conditions in the South.- While the South- 
ern merchants do not expect to be in the 
market for much spring merchandise, they 
are looking forward to a good fall business. 
Light stocks will be a big help when they 
start buying, for the South is not so insistent 
on special packing as the Western buyer is. 


Hosiery business has picked up a good 
deal in the past thirty days, but there is still 
room for improvement. Silk hosiery still 
holds its own, especially the 25 cent silk boot 
or fiber Some mills have advanced 
their prices ten and fifteen cents a dozen and 
are sold up for several weeks. There are so 
many fancy or high colored hose in demand 
to-day, that a mill has to be very careful 
Before they get one 
shade right, a demand develops for some 
new shade. The and medium sized 
buyer does not want more than thirty dozen 
This expense 
is partly covered by some mills that charge 
five cents a dozen extra for thirty dozen lots. 

There has demand f 


he se 


about making seconds. 
small 


of a color in the new shades. 


been some tor two- 


color hose, with the boot of one shade and 


the top of another. These have been 


brought out in 50 cent silk hose and in the 
25 cent mercerized hose. There are in- 
quiries for this style in the 25 cent fiber hose. 
One manufacturer has made the goods in 
various color silk boots in the 25 cent grade, 
but only in black tops. 
those with pink or flesh color tops. 


War contracts have fallen off perceptibly 


The best sellers are 


on all cotton and woolen goods and inquiries 
Should the 
continue, the business from now 


are few and far between. war 
on will be 
placed through regular and more legitimate 
channels than in the past, where in some in- 
stances inquiries and requests for samples 
have been made by almost anyone who had 
a relative abroad. There have been a good 
many profits made between the real buyer 
and the manufacturer. 

The foreign buyers no doubt think our 
prices are very high and blame the Ameri- 
can manufacturer for holding him up, when 
it is really their own fault, as they all wanted 
to keep themselves under cover and not let 
their identity be known. Many manufac- 
turers were obliged to do their business with 
free lances. All they wanted to be sure of 


was that there were funds in New York to 
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take care of their shipments and even then 
they did not always collect. There is much 
hosiery and underwear abroad today that is 
lying there subject to the order of the 
American manufacturer. Merchandise would 
be shipped cash on board dock and if pay- 
ment was not made but promised soon, the 
manufacturer took a chance to let the goods 
go on the steamer. 

sathing suit manufacturers are now be- 
ginning to get their usual hurry up duplicate 
orders and are looking forward to a good 
business the balance of the season. The 
manufacturer who can afford to make up 
and hold a surplus stock can make an extra 
profit. 

Duplicate orders on spring underwear have 
been fairly satisfactory to the manufacturer 
and in a good many instances they have not 
been able to accept same on account of the 
limited time given by the buyer to execute 


them. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A SEAM 


The old-fashioned hand-made seam on 
clothing is the kind our grandmothers and 
our great-grandmothers made at the rate of 
about 50 stitches a minute when they felt 
well. As a rule it was a strong seam and 
answered the needs of their growing families 
and the families of their sons and daughters 
and grandchildren as one generation suc- 
ceeded another, but when knit underwear be- 
came the vogue and manufacturers began to 
make knitted undergarments for the public, 
their efforts were directed not only toward 
rapid production by the use of sewing ma- 
chines but also to improvements in the ap- 
pearance of the seams. Their rough scissor- 
cut edges were unsightly as well as uncom- 
fortable to the wearer and the need of a ma- 
chine-trimmed seam became paramount. 
About 1880 the Willcox & Gibbs Seaming 
and Trimming Machine was placed on the 
market. This seam received instant recog- 
nition by the trade and in fact revolution- 
ized the knitting industry, replacing the un- 
sightly seam theretofore made on knit un- 
derwear with a neat closely trimmed seam 
which ruled the market for a decade: 


In 1890 the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. brought out its celebrated “Over- 
lock” machine which marked another im- 
portant advance in the art, providing a 
strong, elastic and smooth-covered seam, 
made in one operation at a speed of §s0 
stitches a second, i. e., 60 times as fast as 
was possible in the case of the prehistoric 
hand-made seam. 

Leicester, Nottingham, Chemnitz, Troyes 
and other European knitting centers, as well 
as those of our own country, Canada, Mex- 
ico and South America, were quick to appre- 
ciate the merits of the Overlock seam and 
soon the leading governments of Europe and 
the army and navy departments of the 
United States began specifying the Over- 
lock seam for their military and naval forces. 
The Overlock seam on knit underwear has 
been the standard high class seam in the knit 
goods trade for a quarter of a century and is 
today an essential requirement in the under- 
wear specifications of the Quartermaster 
General’s office of the War Department and 
of the Bureau of Supplies of the Navy De- 
partment at Washington. Because of its 
great popularity and the aptness of the de- 
scriptive name, the trade both here and 
abroad has in many cases wrongfully applied 
the word “Overlock” to seams produced on 
other types of machines. This is a compli- 
ment to the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. and an injury to its business, its 
well earned laurels being thus availed of by 
others. 

The word “Overlock” was coined by the 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. and 
was registered as a trade mark in the United 
States and abroad. 

The latest word, however, in the evo- 
lution of a seam for knit underwear 
has now been spoken by the Willcox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. in its Flat- 
lock patented seam which was introduced to 
the trade in 1913. Over five millions of knit 
underwear, chiefly union suits, have already 
been finished on the Flatlock machine and 
distributed to the trade. 

The Flatlock seam, patented March 3rst, 
1908, is a perfect union of abutted cut edges 
forming a very strong, soft and smooth flat 
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seam no thicker than the fabric itself. It 
does not irritate the tenderest flesh. This 
result never before reached. The 
Flatlock seam is made in one operation and 
at high speed, 50 stitches a second where 
factoty conditions permit. The Flatlock ma- 
chine and its product is covered by numer- 


ew 


ous strong and comprehensive patents both 
in the United States and abroad, and the 
word Flatlock is registered at Washington 
and abroad as a trade mark. 


AN IMPROVED UNION SUIT 


The union suit shown in the illustrations 
has recently been patented and is described 
by the inventor as follows: The garment 
consists of a tubular knitted body portion, 
the front half of which is cut away from the 
region of the waist line downward, leaving 
only a depending flap at the front. The re- 
thaining portion of the tube is slit centrally 
at the back from the waist line downward, to 
form in part the leg portions which are com- 
pleted both back and front by supplemental 


pieces which are seamed to each other, and 
also to the edges of the slit portions of the 
tube, and further united at the front to the 
depending flap already mentioned, and at the 
back at the waist line. 

The garment is so pieced and seamed as 


to leave an opening extending from a point 
directly below the waist line at the front 
down to the crotch and at the back from the 
latter point upward to the center of the waist 
line. The pieces forming the front and back 
leg portions are provided with overlapping 
flaps which normally close the opening above 
referred to. 

Fig. 1 is a front view of the undergarment; 
Fig. 2 is a rear view; Fig. 3 is a perspective 
view showing the manner of cutting the 
main portion of the garment from a knitted 
tube. The garment is made from tubular 
knitting. 
made, and is provided with shoulder straps, 
forming the usual neck and arm apertures. 
The front half of the tube is cut away below 
the waist line whereby the body portion ter- 
minates in front in a depending flap. The 
remaining back half of the tube is extended, 


The upper or body portion is thus 


below the waist to the bottom of the leg 
portions, and slit at the from the 
Waist downward, This extension thus 
divided forms in part the leg portions of the 
garment, which are indicated at 4 and 5. To 
the extension, 6, thus formed is secured a 


center 


supplemental piece, 7, by means of stitching 
along the line, 8—9. The rear of the leg por- 
tion thus formed by the parts, 6 and 7, is 
stitched along the lines, 1o—11 and 12—13, 
to the front leg portion, 14, which is secured 
at the top to the depending curved flap, 3, 
by stitching from the point, 15, to the point, 
10. The stitching, 12—13, terminates at the 
crotch of the garment, forming a tubular leg 


FIG. FIG. 3 FIG. 2 


portion having an opening between the 
points, 12—15, in the front, and in the rear 
between points, 8—12. 


The leg portion, 5, is formed similar to 
the leg portion, 4, in that it includes a sup- 
plemental piece, 17, at the rear of the ex- 
tension, 16, stitched thereto along the line, 
8—19. The said leg portion, 5, is completed 
at the front by piece, 24, which is in turn 
stitched to the parts, 16 and 17, along the 
lines, 20—2I and 12—23, the latter seam ter- 
minating like seam, 12—13, in the crotch of 
The piece, 24, is likewise at- 
tached at the top to the depending curved 
portion, 3, of the body portion along the 
line, 20-—25. The tube for the leg, 5, is also 
provided with an opening extending in the 
front between points, 12—25, and at the rear 


the garment 


between points, 8—12. 
The joining of the flap, 3, at its lower edge 
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to the front leg portions avoids any seam at 
the waist line in front which would cause dis- 
comfort under pressure of the weight of the 
lower parts of the garment. The opening at 
the front of the garment is closed by over- 
lapping flaps, 30 and 31, formed respectively 
on the front leg portions, 14 and 24, this 
overlap extending along the seam, I10—20, 
between the points, 15—25. At the rear of 
the garment, the opening is closed by the 
overlapping upper portions, 32 and 33, of the 
pieces, 7 and 17. This overlap extends to 
the line, 34—35, forming the attachment of 
these pieces at the top to the body portion. 
The garment consists of five separate pieces, 
so cut and inter-seamed as to form a union 
garment having an opening extending from 
a point slightly below the waist line in front 
to a point on the waist line at the center of 
the back. This opening is covered by over- 


lapping flaps. 


FANCY KNITTING 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Pleast give me more details regarding Fig. 6, 
illustrated in the article on “Fancy Knitting”, page 
121 of the December issue. I am very much in- 
terested in this article and would like to see more 
along this line. Knitter (2439). 

The fabric illustrated at Fig. 6 in the De- 
cember issue was an experiment. I was 
working on a four-inch, two-feed frame with 
every other dial out. It was a tuck stitch, 
one thread black and the other red. It made 
an attractive vertical stripe. I wondered 
what an extra thread would do. It took 
some time to figure it out, but in the end I 
made a two-way cam, something like the 
old fashioned dial tuck cam, shown in the 
illustration. This cam I made long enough 
to fit in place of the pick-up and filler cams 
in the cylinder. This cam would push up 
and pull down at once, so I had a yarn guide 
made to fit into the needles. This guide 
was made of thin sheet iron, a piece of bar- 
rel hoop in fact, fastened to the cylinder 
plate by the plate screws. The needles 
would push up only enough to clear the 
latches just in front of the plain stitch guide. 
The extra thread was run in and turned 
around by hand a few times to get the 


effect. I had to put double springs around 
the cylinder needles and pull the take-up 
harder to get started. When the goods 
were knit thy were hard and stiff, would al- 





A TWO-WAY CAM 


most stand alone and proved to be of no 
value. Later I made a sweater coat rack of 
it, as it just about served for this purpose, 
making a firm body for button-holes and 
buttons. Trenton. 
STANDARD LENGTHS FOR HOSIERY 

Editor Textile World Record: 

Please give the standard lengths for misses’ hose 
and men’s half hose. Knitter (2460). 

The length of misses’ hose should be three 
times the size of the foot. In some instances 
the standard manufacturers vary this one 
inch. In other words, a g-inch hose for 
misses should measure 26 to 27 inches. 
Many manufacturers do not have machines 
to make every individual size of children’s 
or misses’ hose. They have machines that 
make even sizes and they board out the un- 
even sizes. The consequence is that the 
length of 5 and 5 1/2, for example, might be 
the same. 

The standard measurements for half hose 
are as follows: 


Peed ‘plate and: licker .......d..0.06000+. O12 wich 
Mote knife and licker .................. .012 inch 
Seen EOPR MSE. £53 5ois Kane csesienn -009 inch 
Dae OCreen HOCK 65. 0 scsiiee severance alae MCR 
Comicer Bid LCKEr . «2. cccsccceccesss> G09 MCh 
NO 
Cylinder and back plate ................ .017 inch 
Cylinder and tops, back ................ .010 inch 
Cylinder and tops, front ................ .007 inch 
Commer BG GONE ois 6 isc scot we ay ss OOS itch 


The rib top on all sizes should be the 


same, 5 1/2 inches. Ardmore. 
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AMERICAN DYE MAKING 
BY BETA-NAPHTHOL 


Considerable interest has been aroused 
during the past four or five months by the 
rumors that have been current regarding the 
possibility of dyestuffs being made in this 
country. No doubt color has been lent to 
this by the final steps being taken by certain 
of the larger steel companies contracting for 
benzol recovery plants to be operated at 
their coke ovens and which, from present in- 
dications, seem to indicate that in the near 
future there will be an immense amount of 
benzol and toluol available for a number of 
purposes, but which, for the present, will be 
consumed in channels other than in the pro- 
duction of dyes. 

Several months ago the daily papers and 
magazines heralded Edison as the “inventor” 
of a process that would relieve the shortage 
of that product, and supply all other quanti- 
ties necessary “for dye making.” Further 
investigation demonstrated, however, that 
what Edison did was to put in practical 
operation on a scale sufficient for his then 
needs, an old and well known synthetic proc- 
ess, that had never been used practically for 
the reason that a sufficiently large supply of 
carbolic acid of all grades was readily avail- 
able from coal-tar. Still further investiga- 
tion showed conclusively that Mr, Edison 
had no thought whatever of producing car- 
bolic for any outside industries. 

The benzol recovery processes as applied 
to coke oven gases are numerous, but only 
a few of them are used. When all are in 
operation in this country, an immense vol- 
ume of benzol will be obtained, and when 
the war is over, and its use for military pur- 
poses ceases, then the prospective dye maker 
will be able to procure more than he can 
possibly use. 

During recent months, large interests 
have been closely investigating the possibili- 
ties of manufacturing artificial dyestuffs on a 
more extended scale in this country than has 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, Etc. 








heretofcre been attempted, and it is to be 
expected that no final decision will be 
reached until all phases of the situation are 


considered, from increased duties to first 


choice of products to be made. 

There is no doubt but that an extension of 
the present American artificial color industry 
is imminent, and it is hazardous to suggest 
that a transplanting of some portion of the 
dye industry will not occur. There has been 
much written of late tending to show that an 
extension of the dye making industry in this 
country is not feasible, but upon investigat- 
ing the arguments advanced, it is seen that 
they generally focus at one point, as follows: 
Every pound of artificial dyestuff made else- 
where than in Germany, is a pound of color- 
ing matter less for that country to make and 
sell. This, briefly, is the crux of all the ar- 
guments that have been advanced by those 
who have been inspired, or who may have 
taken it upon themselves to discredit the 
possibilities of “Aniline’’ dye making in the 
United States, and who, also, by means of 
other arguments are still endeavoring to dis- 
courage any attempts intended to arouse in- 
terest in fostering a possible extension of 
such an industry. 

It has been practically declared that the 
dye industry is about a “one nation” busi- 
ness, but it does not appear at all reasonable 
that the United States, with its great wealth 
of benzol and other raw products, should 
stand idly aside, and not attempt to produce 
from this same benzol, supplies of value for 
American manufacturers. Benzol to the ex- 
tent of over 20,000,000 gallons has been al- 
lowed to go to waste from our own coke 
ovens alone, and now, when practical steps 
are being taken to utilize this valuable by- 
product, the scheme for an American dye in- 
dustry is declared nonsensical. 

Assertions have also been made that the 
United States does not have the research 
chemicals necessary to carry on the work of 
dye making, but this is not quite correct. It 
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is true that research in dye discovering has 
not been fostered in this country for the 
reason that there has been no practical in- 
ducement for our young chemists to take up 
this special field of investigation. An estab- 
lished dye industry, even smaller than now 
exists in Switzerland, will be the means of 
stimulating dye research in our universities, 
although for the purpose of actual dye mak- 
ing, the absolute need of “trained research 
chemists” is not essential. 

From benzol and naphthalene, alone, both 
of which are available in our country under 
normal conditions, and with such heavy 
chemicals as are now produced here in enor- 
mous quantities, a very good range of valu- 
able dyes could be made, and which would 
suffice to keep both cotton and woolen mills 
working on many lines of goods, the output 
of which is today seriously threatened by the 
dye shortage. 

Some scientific gentlemen, probably not 
familiar with dye making, have greatly con- 
fused the minds of American textile manu- 
facturers in the matter of establishing a dye 
making plant, by burying a few simple manu- 
facturing propositions under an immensity of 
chemical theories that are foreign to the 
point. They fail to separate clearly the “dye 
research chemist” from the practical works 
chemist and the engineer-chemist, both of 
whom are responsible for the output of dye, 
long after the research chemist has done his 
work. 

With stimulating inducements, a number 
of young chemists now in our colleges are 
quite ready to devote themselves to dye 
work, and, without doubt, the opportunity 
for them will in time arrive. 

At present the dye “business” is in a 
chaotic state, but in due time it will be so 
adjusted that the mills, not only for wool, 
cotton and silk, but those of other industries 
where such colors are used, such as paper, 
leather, furniture, etc., will to a greater ex- 
tent draw their supplies from American fac- 
tories. 

If the tariff remains as at present, there 
will be but little hope of any great extension 
of dye making, but it is to be presumed that 
some sort of pressure will be brought to 
bear upon Congress to give suitable protec- 


tion to an industry that is so necessary to 
enable our mills to continue working with- 
out dependence upon a “one nation in- 
dustry.” 

No one will seriously admit that it is pro- 
posed to transport or duplicate all that por- 
tion of the German dye factories that are 
necessary to supply America with the dyes 
it uses, but it is reasonable to concede that 
dyes will be made from American raw ma- 
terials, and in American dye factories, so 
that should the present conditions be again 
repeated, there will be no serious damage to 
our mills. 


BRITISH DYE SCHEME CRITICISED 


From the Manchester Guardian 

Dr. W. H. Perkin, in a presidential ad- 
dress before the Chemical Society in Len- 
don recently, discussed the position of the 
organic chemical industry, and in his closing 
remarks dealt with the British dye scheme. 
In his opinion, he said, the universities were 
perhaps more to blame than the manufactur- 
ers for our loss of the aniline dye industry. 
The step which did more than anything else 
to bring about the wonderful development of 
organic chemistry in Germany was the pro- 
vision that research must be an essential 
part in the training of every German student 
of chemistry. In this country close associa- 
tion of the universities with industries did 
not exist to any extent, and, however dis- 
tasteful it might appear in some of our aca- 
demic quarters, this was one of the things 
we had to aim at in the future. Our manu- 
facturers must make up their minds so to 
conduct their works that research was going 
on unceasingly; no works could possibly 
flourish which was content to manufacture 
only well known colors and other products 
that manufacturers could hope to get a sat- 
isfactory return on their capital. The man- 
ufacturer must therefore see that his labo- 
ratories were properly equipped and well 
supplied With research chemists of ability 
who had had a sound scientific training, and 
also some experience in the method of re- 
search. All this, however, would avail little 
unless he had a scientific leader in his works 
who was able to direct the investigations of 
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his young staff in the right channels. Not 
only did German business men understand 
that the control of a chemical works must 
be in the hands of the chemist, but they were 
also careful to remunerate their chemists 
liberally and to give them a share in any new 
development they might initiate, with the re- 
sult that many of their leading chemists were 
in receipt of salaries quite unheard of in this 
country. 
DIFFICULTY WITH PATENTS 


It seemed to be imagined in many quar- 
ters that in order to manufacture a dye 
which had previously been made in Ger- 
many all that was necessary was to follow 
the directions given in the patent dealing 
with that particular dye. No greater mis- 
take could possibly be made. It was com- 
mon knowledge that German manufacturers 
had for many years devoted large sums to 
the establishment of an efficient staff of 
patent experts, whose business it was so to 
word a patent that, whilst it satisfied the re- 
quirements of the patent laws of the various 
countries in which it was taken out, it only 
gave such information as was absolutely 
necessary, and contained no indication of 
the process which was used in the actual 
manufacture. In many cases patents were 
devised which were of no practical value, and 
were merely intended to mislead and throw 
competitors on the wrong scent. The dis- 
covery of the most efficient method of work- 
ing patented processes was therefore often a 
matter of great experimental difficulty, and 
might require many months of research. Any 
new company started with the object of 
manufacturing dyes which previously to the 
war had been made exclusively in Germany 
must therefore be prepared to employ a 
large staff of research chemists for a long 
period without any prospect of return in the 
way of dividends. Further it must always be 
remembered that the Germans have many 
years’ start of the new company, and have 
accumulated such vast experience of methods 
of manufacture, and more particularly of the 
recovery and economical use of by-products, 
that they were able to sell at a profit at very 
low prices 
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THE NEW COMPANY AND RESEARCH 


The grant to British Dyes, Ltd., for scien- 
tific research might be welcomed as a satis- 
factory addition to the old proposal, mainly 
because it showed that the Committee of 
users of dyes had at last found out that re- 
search was necessary if the new company 
was to be a success. His own feeling, how- 
ever, was that the Company ought to pro- 
vide for research out of its ordinary capital 
as a matter of course, and should not re- 
quite a special subsidy for this purpose. A 
much better plan would be to employ this 
grant to subsidize the research laboratories 
of those universities and technical schools 
which were willing to specialize in organic 
chemistry and were prepared to train a cer- 
tain number of research students with the 
definite view of their subsequently entering 
the service of the new company. Supposing 
the new company were to adopt his view 
that closer connection between the universi- 
ties and the industries was most desirable 
and were to work in conjunction with the 
staffs of some of the leading organic schools, 
it was quite obvious that the knowledge of 
the needs of the worlds which would result 
from this connection would enable the staff 
to supply research students of exactly the 
style required by the works. It was most 
important not to lose sight of the fact that 
the experience of the Germans was all in 
favor of building up very large works, and 
against spreading manufacturing operations 
over small works situated in different parts 
of the country. The reason for this was ob- 
vious. In the manufacture of any substance 
by-products were almost always produced 
which must either be recovered or used in 
the manufacture of other saleable products, 
otherwise serious loss was inevitable. it 
was exactly in this respect that the Germans 
were so efficient, and the wonderful organi- 
zation which enabled them to dove-tail one 
process into another was one of the reasons 
why the comparatively small works in this 
country found it impossible to compete with 
them even in the manufacture of such simple 
substances as salicylic acid or beta-naphthol. 
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PROCESS OF SATINIZING COTTON 
FABRICS 

A German process for treating cotton fab- 
rics has recently been patented in this coun- 
try. The process can be carried out before 
or after mercerizing, preferably after dyeing. 
It consists in impregnating the goods, after 
the dyeing process, either in the dry or wet 
condition, with a salt solution of sodium 
chloride or chloride of ammonium, - after 
which the goods are passed repeatedly 
through a calender heated to 100° to 200 
C. The surface gloss from the steam is then 
obliterated from the goods in the ordinary 
manner and the appearance of the goods 
may be improved by working them through 
fluted rollers. The goods thus treated can 
be placed in water for days without materi- 
ally impairing the gloss. Other crystalliz- 
able salts and organic acids may be em- 
ployed for the purpose providing they have 
no injurious action on the fabric. 

The effect produced by this satinizing 
process is explainable in that on the intro- 
duction of the woven goods into the calen- 
der after impregnation with salt-solution, 
the heat evaporates the water of the solu- 
tion and causes a deposition of the salt in 
extremely fine crystals which settle on the 
cotton fibers and form reflecting surfaces. 
With further hot calendering the said crys- 
tals become destroyed and thereby produce 
a further alteration in the fiber surface cov- 
ering. The resulting silky gloss is rendered 
permanent even if the fabric is put in water 
or even hot water. 

Salts such as sodium sulphate, chloride of 
potassium or sodium acetate may be used for 
this process. Instead of salts any crystalliz- 
able substance may be used, for example or- 
ganic acids or acid salts, naturally those 
salts only which under the great heat will 
not injuriously affect the vegetable fiber. 
For example bisulphate of sodium is not to 
be used because of becoming minutely crys- 
tallized, while substances which produce oxi- 
dation are unsuitable owing to the formation 
of oxycellulose. 





Turkish rugs are largely made by women 
and children who are paid 5 to 25 cents per 
day, the average being about Io cents. 


PERMANENT WHILE THE FIBER LASTS 


Among the triumphs of German chemists 
in the development of coal-tar dyestuffs, 
none has been more noteworthy than the 
discovery of artificial indigo and the Indan- 
threne colors. Artificial indigo gives fast 
shades of blue, and the Indanthrene dyes 
produce all the colors of the spectrum, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and 
violet, and their innumerable combinations, 
in shades as permanent as the fiber itself. 

The variety and permanence of these 
colors are illustrated in a color card recently 
issued by the Badische Co., 128 Duane St., 
New York, showing thirty-six Indanthrene 
shades in fancy cotton goods before and 
after bleaching. The bleach has converted 
the undyed portion of the cloth from a pro- 
nounced drab to a clear white, but the Indan- 
threne colors remain unchanged. These 
dyes have established a new standard of 
fastness for colored cotton goods, to which 
consumers will hold the textile trade. The 
color card will be sent to interested parties 
on application. 


DRY BLEACHING 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you give me any data on bleaching by the 
dry process? Bayleaf (2472). 

There is no “dry bleaching process” as 
applied to textiles. What might be termed 
a dry process is the well known sulphur 
house process, where the material to be 
bleached is subjected to the action of sul- 
phurous acid gas obtained by causing brim- 
stone or stick sulphur to burn in a limited 
amount of air. It is doubtful if a dry bleach- 
ing process, based on the use of either sul- 
phurous acid or chlorine gas, could be made 
to yield uniform results. Cromarty. 

CORRECTION 

An error occurred in the recipe for Alizadine 
3rown M Paste of Read Holliday & Sons, 11 
Gold St., New York, and which appeared in the 
April issue. This should have read “Alizadine 


Brown M Paste on worsted yarn” instead of 
“Alizadine Brown M Paste on cotton yarn.” 


British India cotton mills produced during 
the seven months, April-October, 170,805,- 
373 yards in 1912, 682,995,671 yards in 1913, 
and 632,241,016 vards in 1914. 
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DYE RECIPES 





® Recipe No. 197 
PINK ON COTTON YARN 


Dye Recipes Algole Pink T R (Powder) on 100 lbs, cott 


yarn. “Prepare the dyebath with 





1.5 Algole Pink T R (Powder) 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is , ¥ : : a Cc T 
issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD R#¥CORD. The Supple (The Bayer Co., 117 Hudson St., New 
ment contains the colored samples, dyed according to recipes York, N. Y.) 

given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the ~ It . 5 1 ” ’ ry 

aim to show shades which are of especial interest to the dyer, 15 Ibs. Caustic Soda. (52° T W.) 

and which the requirements of the market demand. The Dyers’ 6 Ibs. Hydré ysulphite cone 

Supplement is a 16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preserva a a4 ’ ct “te ‘ 

tion. Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 80 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystals. 


Recipe No. 194 add amount of caustic da and hydro te 
GREEN ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS necessary for the whole bath and allow to stand 


Green on 100 lbs. worsted dress goods. Pre- until clear solution is obtained. After pouring re 
pare a dye bath containing duced dye liquor into bath, stir well, allow to 
504k ccs. Amaso Bine stand a few minutes, introduce material and dye 
2%5 OZS. azt rit ; 
(American Dyewood Company, 80 Maiden for 4 to 1 hour at 75° to 85° F. Rinse immedi 
Lane, N. Y. City.) ately upon removal from bath, and afterwards 
wif « Lennar Mast Valin > ; ot aa acs ;' : 
714 ozs. Amazo Fast Yell wv I. R. acidulate in a %4 % solution of sulphuric acid an 
I oz. 122 gr. Amazo Brill. Red 2 B 
: 7 ; soap at a bo 
15 lbs. Glaubers Salt. ote os 
2% lbs. Oil of Vitriol Algole Pink T R (Powder) possesses very good 
. ; : ; ow ' fastness to light, chlorine and washing 
Enter at 120° F., bring to a boil in % hour. Boil ' 
¥% to 1 hour. Rinse : 
Recipe N 198 


The colors used to produce the above shade, are 
BROWN ON COTTON YARN 
Kryogene Brown A G G N on Ioo Ibs. cotton 


lye bath with 


} 1} 1 1] lit 


recommended for their good levelling qualities and 


fastness. 





do +} 
yarn. Prepare the « 


. 10 lbs. Kryogene Brown A GG N. 
Recipe No. 195 t q ene b rG 


(Badische Co.. 86 Federal St.. Boston 
VIOLET ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS Mass.) 
os ‘ ' 5 lbs. Sodium Sulphide, Crystal. 
Violet on 100 lbs. worsted dress goods. Pre = aa ae tale I ; 7 
pare dyebath containing Sn the. Glauber’s Salt Crvatal 
5 B Dye at a temperature just below boil for one 


lbs. 3% ozs. Amazo Violet 
¥% ozs. Amazo Violet 4 


2 
7 R . * ; ee! 
/ nour, wring well, expose to air ior one-Nall hour, 
(American Dyewood Company, 80 Maiden and 


Lane, N. Y. City.) 


finally rinse wel 


Kryogene Brown A GGN possesses very g 


20 Ibs. Glaubers Salt. ; baa ; ; . 
3 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. lastness to light and washing 
Enter at 120° F., bring to boil in % hour. Boil 


Recipe No. 199 
GREEN ON UNION CLOTH 


Union Green 4419 J on 100 lbs. union cloth 


¥%to1 hour. Rinse. 
The above colors are noted for their good level 


dyeing properties and are of satisfactory fastness. 
. Prepare the dye bath with 
. 3 lbs. Union Green 4419 J. 
Recipe No. 196 (Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., Nea 
VIOLET ON COTTON YARN ‘ oe 2 — | 
, 40 ibs. Glaubers palit, rystal 
Columbia Violet 2 B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. . : . —s 
: Enter material at 120° to 140° F., raise bath 
Prepare the dyebath with : ' 
it ‘olumbia Viol B gradually to a boil and dye at a temperature just 
3 lbs. Columbia Violet 2 b. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water 


1 


St. below boil for % hour. If wool is then insuffi 


New York. N. Y.) ciently dyed, raise temperature to a boil and dy 

30 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystal at a gentle boil for 15 to 20 minutes. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. Union Green 4419 J will be found an excellent 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour color for dyeing cotton and woolen, wool and silk 
Columbia Violet 2 B for a direct cotton color and in fact all union fabrics. It is an excellent 


possesses very good fastness to light. color for garment dyeing 













Recipe No. 200 


BLACK ON WORSTED CLOTH WITH SILK 
ILLUMINATION 


Azo Chrome Black S W on worsted cloth. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Azo Chrome Black S W. 
(Kalle Color and Chemical Co., 530 Canal 
St.. New York, N. Y.) 
8 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for an hour, 
then chrome in a fresh bath made up with 


I lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


10 lbs. Acetic Acid 

Boil 3% of ar hour. 

Azo Chrome Black S W possesses good fast- 
ness and will leave silk illumination threads un- 
stained 

Recipe No. 201 
GARNET ON WORSTED YARN 
Chrome Fast Garnet B L on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Chrome Fast Garnet B L 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York, N.. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystal. 
1.5 lbs- Sulphuric Acid 

Enter at 140° to 160° F., raise to a boil during 
about % hour, continue the boiling for % hour 
and then, in order to better exhaust the bath, add 
a further 

1.5 ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
After boiling % hour longer add 
1.5 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
and continue the boiling for another half hour. 

Chrome Fast Garnet B L possesses excellent 

fastness to light and weather. 


Recipe No. 202 
BROWN ON COTTON YARN 


Kryogene Brown R B N X X on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Kryogene Brown R B N X X. 
(Badische Co., 86 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass.) 
3 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide (Conc.) 
3 lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystal. 

Dye at a temperature just below the boil for 
one hour, wring, expose to air a short time, rinse 
and dry. 

Kryogene Brown R B N X X possesses good 
fastness to light and very good fastness to 


washing. 
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Recipe No. 203 
RED ON WORSTED YARN 
Salicine Red S D on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Salicine Red S D. 
(Kalle Color and Chemical Co., 530 Canal 
St., New York, N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystal, 
4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 120° F., raise slowly to boil, boil % 
hour and add 
2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid 
and continue boiling % hour to exhaust bath. 
Finally cool bath to 160° F., add 


1% lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
and boil 40 minutes. 


Salicine Red S D possesses excellent coloring 
power and good fastness. 

Recipe No. 204 
GREEN ON COTTON YARN 
Diazo Fast Green G F on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diazo Fast Green G F. 
(The Bayer Co., 117 Hudson St. New 
York, N. Y.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 

Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour, 
then rinse thoroughly and diazotise in a cold bath 
made up with 

2% lbs. Sodium Nitrate. 

7% |bs. Hydrochloric Acid (32° T) 
working for 20 minutes, then rinse and develop by 
¥% hour in a cold bath made up with 

1% lbs. Developer Z 
dissolved in water. 


working for 


Diazo Fast Green G F possesses very good fast- 
ness to light and washing. 





Recipe No. 205 
YELLOW ON UNION CLOTH (COTTON AND 
WORSTED) 
Union Yellow 83403 on 100 lbs. Union Cloth. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Union Yellow 83403. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
40 lbs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystal. 

Enter at 120° to 140° F., raise to a boil grad- 
ually and dye at a temperature just below boil for 
34 of an hour. If wool is then insufficiently dyed 
raise temperature to a boil and dye at a gentle 
boil for 15 to 20 minutes. 

Union Yellow 83403 will be found an excellent 
color for dyeing cotton and woolen, wool and silk. 
and in fact all union fabrics. It is an excellent 
color for garment dyeing. 
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New Machinery and Processes 








_ This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country aud abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers, It is not a list of patents 
but of improvements on the marset, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, 


etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in this 
department. In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those 


who control the machines and processes 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Narrow Fabric Measuring Machine. [|'ree- 
man Machine Co., Lawrence, Mass., is in- 
troducing a machine for measuring narrow 
fabrics, such as braids, tapes and ribbons. It 
can be used for skein, spool or roll winding 
and measure up to 288 yards by quarters. 


Shuttle and Shuttle Threader. The Murphy- 
Simpson Threader Limited, England. An 
improved shuttle and a device for threading 
it, which obviates the necessity of sucking 
the yarn through the eye. 


Humidifying Apparatus. Herbert Smeth- 
urst & Sons, Ltd., Hollinwood, near Man- 
chester, England. An improved method of 
humidifying and disinfecting the air of work 
shops. 


» 


Singeing Machine. BB. Szilard, Rue de 
Rochefoucauld, Paris. An attachment for 
singeing machines for yarn and cloth. It 
consists of a quartz or asbestos plate placed 
between the flame and the yarn or cloth, the 
object being to protect the latter from injury. 


Moistening Machine. Herbert Smethurst 
& Sons, Ltd., Hollinwood, Eng. An im- 
proved atomizer for moistening the air in 
spinning rooms and weaving sheds. 


Cloth Grinding Machine. TJomlinsons, 
Ltd., Rochdale, Eng. A machine for mer- 
cerizing or grinding cloth in the process of 
finishing. 


Card Punching Machine. Liebscher & Son, 
Grosschoenau, Saxony. An improved jac- 
quard card punching machine for endless 
paper cards, 


Stop Motion for Winders. Saechsischen 
Webstuhlfabrik, Chemnitz, Germany. An im- 
proved stop motion for cop winding ma- 
chines. 





Jointless Flooring. Jarman & Co., York 
Lane, Belfast, Ireland. A composition 
called “Ernsilo” or magnesian cement, used 
as a substitute for wood flooring. It also 
contains wood fiber, marble dust, asbestos 
and granulated cork and has been used ex- 
tensively for covering decks of vessels. It 
is recommended for mill and factory work, 
the claims being that it is much warmer than 
concrete to the feet of the operatives and 
does not dust up under truck traffic. It can 
be laid over old floors, preserving the latter 
from rot. 


Helical Gearing for Mill Driving. The Cit- 
roen Gear Co., London, E. C., England, are 
placing on the market helical gears for driv- 
ing woolen cards, wool combers and other 
textile machines. 


Machine for Pointing Bobbin Skewers. 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., Atlas Works, Old- 
ham, England, have recently introduced 
what is believed to be the first machine ever 
placed on the market for sharpening the 
points of bobbin skewers. A description ap- 
pears in this issue. 


Dobby Lag Punching Machine. Pennington 
& Thornton, Lancashire, Eng. A machine 
for punching at one operation all the pegs in 
one of the wooden lags used on a dobby 
motion. 


Let-Off Motion for Looms. Lightowler 
& Keighley, Bradford, Eng. An improved 
friction device for warp beams in looms. 


Reed Hook. H. Berry, Burnley, Eng., has 
placed on the market a reed hook which au- 
tomatically selects the next dent to be en- 
tered, thus relieving the strain on the eyes of 
the drawer-in. 








Recipe No. 200 
BLACK ON WORSTED CLOTH WITH SILK 
ILLUMINATION 
Azo Chrome Black S W on worsted cloth. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Azo Chrome Black S W. { 
(Kalle Color and Chemical Co., 530 Canal 
St., New York, N. Y.) 
8 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for an hour, 
then chrome in a fresh bath made up with 
1% lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
10 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Boil % of ar hour. 
Azo Chrome Black S W possesses good fast- 
ness and will leave silk illumination threads un- 
stained. 
Recipe No. 201 
GARNET ON WORSTED YARN 
Chrome Fast Garnet B L on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Chrome Fast Garnet B L. _ ; 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York, N.. Y.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystal. 
1.5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
Enter at 140° to 160° F., raise to a boil during 
about % hour, continue the boiling for % hour 
and then, in order to better exhaust the bath, add 
a further 
1.5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
After boiling % hour longer add 
1.5 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
and continue the boiling for another half hour. 
Chrome Fast Garnet B L possesses excellent 
fastness to light and weather. 


Recipe No. 202 
BROWN ON COTTON YARN 
Kryogene Brown R B N X X on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Kryogene Brown R B N X X. 
(Badische Co., 86 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass.) 
3 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide (Conc.) 
3 lbs. Soda Ash. c 
60 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystal. 

Dye at a temperature just below the boil for 
one hour, wring, expose to air a short time, rinse 
and dry. 

Kryogene Brown R B N X X possesses good 
fastness to light and very good fastness to 


washing 
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Recipe No. 203 
RED ON WORSTED YARN 
Salicine Red S D on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. Pre- 


pare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Salicine Red S D. 
(Kalle Color and Chemical Co., 530 Canal 
St., New York, N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystal. 
4 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter at 120° F., raise slowly to boil, boil % 

hour and add 

2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
and continue boiling % hour to exhaust bath. 
Finally cool bath to 160° F., add 

1% lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
and boil 40 minutes. 

Salicine Red S D possesses excellent coloring 
power and good fastness. 

Recipe No. 204 
GREEN ON COTTON YARN 
Diazo Fast Green G F on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diazo Fast Green G F., 
(The Bayer Co., 117 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
2 Ibs. Soda Ash. 

Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour, 
then rinse thoroughly and diazotise in a cold bath 
made up with 

2% lbs. Sodium Nitrate. 

72 lbs. Hydrochloric Acid (32° T) 
working for 20 minutes, then rinse and develop by 
working for 4 hour in a cold bath made up with 

1% lbs. Developer Z 
dissolved in water. 

Diazo Fast Green G F possesses very good fast- 
ness to light and washing. 

Recipe No. 205 
YELLOW ON UNION CLOTH (COTTON AND 
WORSTED) 
Union Yellow 83403 on 100 lbs. Union Cloth. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Union Yellow 83403. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
40 lbs. Glauber’s Salt, Crystal. 

Enter at 120° to 140° F., raise to a boil grad- 
ually and dye at a temperature just below boil for 
3% of an hour. If wool is then insufficiently dyed 
raise temperature to a boil and dye at a gentle 
boil for 15 to 20 minutes. 

Union Yellow 83403 will be found an excellent 
color for dyeing cotton and woolen, wool and silk. 
and in fact all union fabrics. It is an excellent 
color for garment dyeing. 
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New Machinery and Processes 








This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents 
but of improvements on the marnet, the idea being to present to vur readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, 


etc., of interest to textile mill men 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in this 
department. In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those 


who control the machines and processes 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Narrow Fabric Measuring Machine. [|'ree- 
man Machine Co., Lawrence, Mass., is in- 
troducing a machine for measuring narrow 
fabrics, such as braids, tapes and ribbons. It 
can be used for skein, spool or roll winding 
and measure up to 288 yards by quarters. 


Shuttle and Shuttle Threader. The Murphy- 
Simpson Threader Limited, England. An 
improved shuttle and a device for threading 
it, which obviates the necessity of sucking 
the yarn through the eye. 


Humidifying Apparatus. Herbert Smeth- 
urst & Sons, Ltd., Hollinwood, near Man- 
chester, England. An improved method of 
humidifying and disinfecting the air of work 


shops. 


Singeing Machine. BB. Szilard, Rue de 
Rochefoucauld, Paris. An attachment for 
singeing machines for yarn and cloth. It 
consists of a quartz or asbestos plate placed 
between the flame and the yarn or cloth, the 
object being to protect the latter from injury. 


Moistening Machine. Herbert Smethurst 
& Sons, Ltd., Hollinwood, Eng. An im- 
proved atomizer for moistening the air in 
spinning rooms and weaving sheds. 


Cloth Grinding Machine. TJomlinsons, 
Ltd., Rochdale, Eng. A machine for mer- 
cerizing or grinding cloth in the process of 
finishing. 


Card Punching Machine. Liebscher & Son, 
Grosschoenau, Saxony. An improved jac- 
quard card punching machine for endless 
paper cards, 


Stop Motion for Winders. Saechsischen 
Webstuhlfabrik, Chemnitz, Germany. An im- 
proved stop motion for cop winding ma- 
chines. 


Jointless Flooring. Jarman & Co., York 
Lane, Belfast, Ireland. A composition 
called “Ernsilo” or magnesian cement, used 
as a substitute for wood flooring. It also 
contains wood fiber, marble dust, asbestos 
and granulated cork and has been used ex- 
tensively for covering decks of vessels. It 
is recommended for mill and factory work, 
the claims being that it is much warmer than 
concrete to the feet of the operatives and 
does not dust up under truck traffic. It can 
be laid over old floors, preserving the latter 
from rot. 


Helical Gearing for Mill Driving. The Cit- 
roen Gear Co., London, E. C., England, are 
placing on the market helical gears for driv- 
ing woolen cards, wool combers and other 
textile machines. 


Machine for Pointing Bobbin Skewers. 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., Atlas Works, Old- 
ham, England, have recently introduced 
what is believed to be the first machine ever 
placed on the market for sharpening the 
points of bobbin skewers. A description ap- 
pears in this issue. 


Dobby Lag Punching Machine. Pennington 
& Thornton, Lancashire, Eng. A machine 
for punching at one operation all the pegs in 
one of the wooden lags used on a dobby 
motion. 


Let-Off Motion for Looms. Lightowler 
& Keighley, Bradford, Eng. An improved 
friction device for warp beams in looms. 


Reed Hook. H. Berry, Burnley, Eng., has 
placed on the market a reed hook which au- 
tomaticaliy selects the next dent to be en- 
tered, thus relieving the strain on the eyes of 
the drawer-in. 
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THE PROCTOR AUTOMATIC BOARDING, 
DRYING AND STRIPPING MACHINE 
FOR HOSIERY 


lat attracted much attention 


A machine tl 
*hiladelphia knit goods exhibi- 
] 


at the recent |] 


) 


tion was the Proctor automatic boarding, 
drying and stripping machine, built by the 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This machine makes it possible for one man 
to board twice as many stockings as can be 
handled by the old method. Boarding 





THE PROCTOR AUTOMAT:C BOARDING, DRYING AND 
STRIPPING MACHINE 


stockings by the old method requires four- 
teen operations, whereas the work can be 
done on the Proctor machine with only two 
operations, the machine doing the rest of 
the work. All the man has to do is to pick 
up the stocking and put it on the board. The 
machine takes the stocking to the dryer, it 
dries it, removes it from the dryer and from 
the board, piles and counts the stocking in 
dozens and then carries the empty board 
back to the man who puts another stocking 
on it. 

The Proctor machine is equipped with 
eighteen aluminum boards. Four boards 
are outside the dryer and fourteen are inside. 
These forms are carried in a vertical posi- 
tion by a conveyor and are moving continu- 
ously. The man places the stockings on the 
boards as they move past him. The boards 


are in a vertical position when they pass the 


man and while the stockings are being dried, 
but as they come out of the dryer they are 
changed gradually to a horizontal position. 
It is at this point that flexible fingers grasp 
the toe and heel of the stocking, and the 
board is withdrawn and the stocking laid on 
a pile on a walking beam table. When 
twelve stockings are on a pile the walking 
beam table moves all of the stockings for- 
ward far enough to permit another pile to be 
formed. The machine never fails to count 
and pile in dozen lots, the stockings which 
have been dried. The machine then takes 
the board back to the operator and puts it in 
a vertical position so that he can put a 
stocking on it again. The operator’s entire 
attention can be given to the actual boarding 
of the hosiery. As a result half of the time 
ordinarily required is saved. A stop watch 
test shows that half of the operator’s time by 
the old method is taken up by operations 
which are eliminated by the Proctor 
machine. 


THE “BOUND BROOK” AND “NIGRUM” 
OILLESS BEARINGS 


Over a quarter of a century ago graphite 
lined bearings were first introduced and at 
the present time their value in power trans- 
mission is attested by their extensive use in 
industries of all kinds. Among the first to 
manufacture these oilless bearings was the 
Graphite Lubricating Co., Bound Brook, N. 
J., who started business in 1883 on the sec- 
ond floor of a small frame building, while to- 
day they operate an extensive plant of which 
the floor space is measured by the acre. 
Their success has been due to keeping their 
products at the highest possible standard, in 
order that the “Bound Brook” oilless bear- 
ing may prove to be in practice a bearing 
that requires no oil for its lubrication. The 
“Bound Brook” bearing is made of the finest 
bronze obtainable, and the recesses are filled 
with the best lubricating graphite. The 
graphite and bronze surfaces are flush, they 
wear evenly and require no refilling or at- 
tention; the bearing lasts as long or longer 
than any perfectly oiled bearing. The result 
is a reduction in friction, saving of oil and 
labor, dispensing with the necessity for con- 
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stant attention and freedom from danger of 
hot or damaged bearings. 

The use of a “Bound Brook” graphite and 
bronze oilless bearing is really a case of in- 
surance. There are so many instances where 
the oiling of the bearings are neglected, 
causing them to become cut, necessitating 
the stopping of the machinery to make re- 
pairs, and the attendant evil of loss of valu- 
able time and production, which certainly is 
a heavy item in the overhead expenses of a 
factory. 



















BEARINGS 205 


are of particular interest and value to the 
manufacturer. There is a decided difference 
between a so-called “graphite lined” bush- 
ing and a “Bound Brook” bushing. The 
former may be anything of which a composi- 
tion can be made that shows a large percent- 
age of carbon as does graphite. Bituminous 
coal will undoubtedly show the same ratio of 
carbon, but it does not mean that bituminous 
or anthracite coal or coke make good lubri- 
cants. 

In order to get the best results in a 





THE “BOUND BROOK” 


This is particularly true of the loose pulley 
bearings, friction clutch bearings and hanger 
bearings, as well as main shaft bearings, for 
the simple reason that if one of these bear- 
ings becomes stuck or badly cut on account 
of neglect of lubrication, it means a loss of 
valuable time in repairs and a curtailing of 
production. 

There are so many places where oil is ob- 
jectionable in a textile mill on account of 
the dripping of the oil and soiling of valuable 
material and increasing fire risks as well as 
increasing insurance rates that the bearings 


> 


OILLESS BEARINGS 

graphite-lined bushing it is necessary to use 
the particular grade of graphite especiall) 
adapted for lubricating purposes. The 
Graphite Lubricating Co. have learned by 
long experience just what kind of graphite 
to use for their bearings. The Graphite Lu- 
bricating Co. also manufacture what is 
known as the “Nigrum” bearings which are 
especially adapted for places where dust and 
erit are liable to accumulate and follow the 
oil. Such conditions are found in the ordi- 
nary tool grinder where the emery and 


wheels are in constant operation. A piece of 
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steel or iron being placed against the wheel, 
particles of steel or emery are constantly 
being thrown off, and they immediately ac- 
cumulate around the oil holes, and are, 
therefore, fed with the oil to the bearings. 
Considering the fact that the shaft is a 
piece of hard steel, and that ordinary bear- 
ings consist of bronze or babbitt, that with 


this feeding of particles of steel or emery to 





THE ‘*‘NIGRUM”’ SADDLE 


this hard surface, it is evident that some- 
thing must cut and give away. It must be 
either the bearing or the shaft, therefore fre- 
quent repairs are necessary. These difficul- 
tics are overcome by the use of the 
“Nigrum” bearing in which the wood is 
softer than the shafting. As a result the 
hard particles that would ordinarily be 
drawn into the bearings are imbedded in the 


} 
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shafting and the lubrication goes on without 
interruption. The “Nigrum” bearings are 
especially adapted to grinding mills and 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT SKEWER 
POINTER 


The illustration, Fig. 1, shows an im- 
proved machine for pointing skewers for 
sliver bobbins built by Dronsfield Bros., 
Ltd., Oldham, England. Fig. 2 shows the 
points of three skewers before sharpening 





FIG. I, THE PATENT SKEWER POINTER 


and Fig. 3 shows the points of the same 
skewers after sharpening. This is believed 
to be the first machine of its kind to be 
placed on the market and has proved its 
value in English mills by reducing the 
skewer bill on the one hand and improving 
the spinning of the cotton on the other 
Much damage is caused by broken ends and 
blunt points which stick to the creel steps 





FIG, 2 


SKEWERS BEFORE AND AFTER SHARPENING 


grinding machinery ‘hey have been found 
very valuable on spinning frames for which 
the “‘Nigrum’’ saddle, shown in the illustra- 
tion, has been designed. This saddle re- 
quires no lubrication by oil or grease. It 
dispenses with the old iron saddle and the 
greasy wick which works on the rolls and 
attracts dust and dirt. 


and cause jerky and irregular rotation of the 
bobbins. This defect causes elongation of 
the sliver and consequently thick and thin 
places in the yarn. The machine is self-cen- 
tering so that the point is ground concentric 
with the body of the bobbin, giving a perfect 
balance and easy rotation. It may be ob- 
tained through their American agents. 
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THE “RELIANCE” DYEING MACHINE 


The machines built by the Reliance Ma- 
chine Works, Hedge and Plum Sts., Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa., for dyeing warps and 
piece goods, have for many years been in 
operation in the leading mills of tne coun- 
try, and are recognized as among the 
best warp and piece dyeing appliances on the 
market. The extensive use of khaki goods 
for military purposes created a demand for 
a machine specially adapted for dyeing this 
line of work, and to meet it the Reliance 
Machine Works designed the machine shown 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 207 


their regular line of machinery for warp dye- 
ing and sizing, bleaching, piece goods dye- 
ing, cloth shrinking and pressing of hosiery 
and underwear. They invite correspondence 
and will be pleased to supply any informa- 
tion desired regarding their products. 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 
The words “hydro-extractors” and “cen- 
trifugal machines” are sometimes loosely 
used as meaning the same thing, but they are 
two distinct classes of machines, and while 
essentially of similar construction, differ in 





THE **RELIANCE”’ DYEING MACHINE 


in the accompanying illustration. It is built 
with a cedar tank, cast-iron housings, two- 
squeeze rolls, one made of gum and the 
other husk, cut gearing and maple or brass 
carrier rolls. The machine is driven either 
by belt and pulleys, or by direct-connected 
motor. It is of simple and substantial con- 
struction, giving great durability and ease of 
operation. 

In addition to this special khaki dyeing 
machine, the Reliance Machine Works build 


the construction of the basket. Machines 
which are sed for removing water from tex- 
tile materials are “hydro-extractors” and the 
machines suitable for separation of liquids of 
different specific gravities and removing 
liquids from granular substances are known 
as “centrifugal machines.” 

These latter machines are extensively used 
to remove the mother liquor from crystaline 
substances such as sugar, salt, soda and 
many others of like nature. In the case of 
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drying granular substances, it will be readily 
seen that very fine particles would pass 
through the perforations and some more 
efficient means must be provided to retain 
them. Therefore all centrifugal machines as 
distinguished from  hydro-extractors are 
fitted with a set of fine wire gauze or finely 
perforated copper or other metal linings or 
sieve to retain all the grains or crystals of 
the material treated. <A further difference 
between the centrifugal and hydro-extractor 
is that the latter for textile goods is filled 
and emptied by hand by lifting the cloth or 
wool, etc., over the lip of its basket, whereas 
in the centrifugal there is an opening in the 
center of the basket bottom covered by a 
valve which can be lifted upwards to uncover 
the opening, and the dried material is 
scooped by hand through this opening. In 
hydro-extractors for textile work the basket 
is usually made either of galvanized steel or 
copper. The latter is not necessary unless 
there is some acid used in treatment of 
goods to be dried or the goods are of an es- 
pecially delicate nature either as to texture 
or the nature of the dyes used in coloring. 
Both suspended and pivot machines are used 

» treat textile materials. 

Messrs. Watson, Laidlaw Co., Ltd., of 
Glasgow, who have been manufacturing 
hydro-extractors and centrifugal apparatus 
for all purposes since 1870, make all the vari- 
ous types of machines, and generally speak- 


ing, state that the pivot machines are used 
where smaller machines are required and the 
suspended where larger machines are 
needed. The larger sizes of pivot machines 
have a greater capacity than the smaller 
sizes of the suspended machines, so that in 
some cases where only size is under consid- 
eration, either type may serve; the pivot ma- 
chine, size for size, is lower in price than the 
suspended machine. The suspended type is, 
however, stronger than the pivot and when 
clients are prepared to pay the higher price 
A sus- 
pended machine of the same diameter as a 


they advise the suspended type. 


pivot has a much greater capacity. Another 
method is driving by independent engine, 
which gives very good satisfaction. Elec- 
tric motors are used both direct connected to 





the centrifugal spindle and also by means of 
belting from the motor. 

The latest and what they recommend as 
the best method of drive where moisture pre- 
dominates, as is usual in dye houses, is the 
water drive. This consists of a Pelton wheel 
on the spindle of the machine and allows the 
extractor to be put in any location desired. 
The sizes of these machines vary from the 
four inch diameter basket used for labora- 
tory and driven by hand to the monster 84 
inch diameter direct connected electrically- 
driven machine used for drying carpets 
which weigh over one ton when wet. 

W. J. Wayte, Inc., 1 Liberty St., New 
York City, is their American agent. 


A CROMPTON TOWEL LOOM FOR 
OKLAHOMA 
The illustration shows a Crompton jac- 
quard, 2 by 1 box, automatic towel loom 


A CROMPTON TOWEL LOOM 


which has been shipped to Muskogee, Okla. 
This loom is to be exhibited in the Southern 
Commercial Congress Exposition which 
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opens there on April 22d. William Gihon, of 
Muskogee, Okla., who ordered this loom, 
has been in the North for several weeks. He 
is interested ‘n the development of textiles 
in the Southwest, and hopes that this loom 
will attract so much interest at the Exposi- 
tion that it will be the means of starting sev- 
eral fancy cotton mills in the Southwest for 
weaving towels, quilts, denims, ginghams 
and other fabrics. Mr. Gihon is strongly of 
the opinion that the great Southwest should 
manufacture the cotton textiles which it con- 
sumes, and he feels that this loom will show 
these people who attend the Exposition the 
possibilities in this line 


AUTOMATIC HATCH DOORS FOR 
ELEVATORS 


The ever increasing demand for more safe- 
guards and the requirements of insurance 
companies have caused builders of elevators 
to perfect appliances that will meet the de- 
mands of the “Safety First’ movement. The 
Salem Elevator Works, Salem, Mass., have 
perfected automatic folding hatch doors until 
they type shown in the 
illustration affords the most perfect protec- 
tion for hatchways that has vet been devised 
hatch doors greatly diminish the 


consider that the 


These 
risk of fire spreading through various floors 
of a building and also prevent drafts from 
one floor to another. The operation is per- 
fectly automatic, the crank lever opening the 
door as the car descends and the top bow 
opening the door as the car ascends. The 
cranks are adjustable, allowing for the set- 
tling of floors, shrinkage or wear, and the 
doors fold out of place in recesses against 
the guide posts. They build the doors o! 
seasoned Southern hard pine, which the) 
find the best of any wood obtainable. They 
are well fastened. by substantial battens 
strongly scerewed on. These doors are often 
tinned on underside and edges to further 
meet with insurance requirements. These 
hatch doors may be installed in connection 
with elevators already in operation. 

Other safety appliances include semi-auto 
matic elevator gates, either self-locking or 
non-locking. They make gates and guards 
in all forms to meet varying conditions. 
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Their -safety-lock is an appliance which 
makes it possible for an inexperienced per- 
son to operate the elevator with safety. The 
use of this lock prevents many accidents; it 
locks and stops the car on a level with the 
floor, whereas without the lock several at- 


AUTOMATIC HATCH DOORS FOR ELEVATORS 


tempts have usually to be made before the 
car can be brought approximately level with 
the floor and 
stoppings to get the required level are a 


these sudden startings and 
The Salem 
Elevator Works specializes in freight ele- 


wear on the working machinery. 


vators for factories and mills. 
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Meeting of the National Association of Cotton 
Manafacturers 
Continued from page 153 


USES FOR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION BY 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


By LEONARD C. WASON, C E., President Aberthaw 


Construction Company, 8 Beacon St Boston, Mass 


The first use which comes to mind is the larger 
buildings of a manufacturing plant. One advan- 


tage of reinforced concrete in the construction of 
the principal mills is that small wall columns can 


ye used, permitting very large window areas, so 
that light is rmly distributed throughout the 
length and width of the rooms. The usual design 


today is the girderless floor, which gives a flat 
ceiling so that there is no obstruction to light, 





LEONARD C. WASON 


and the wall beams are above the floor line instead 
of below This permits the window frames to 
reach the ceiling, so that the glass may be within 
an inch and a half of the ceiling level. The wall 
beam forms in part the curtain wall between the 
floor line and the window-sill As daylight is 
cheaper than artificial light, and as metal frame 


windows with wire glass are as cheap as masonry 


curtain walls, there is a saving in first cost of 
construction, and a saving in operation, due to 
the illumination. While there is more radiation 
of heat from the glass area, there is less leakage, 
due to the tightness of the metal sash, and prob 
ably not much difference in cost of heating the 
building 

In buildings where there is reciprocating ma- 
chinery, like looms, all working together, and 


whose moving parts have a uniform speed, there 
is a large advantage in concrete, because the 
greater solidity and rigidity of this floor over that 
of any other type absorbs this vibration in the 
Same way that a heavy foundation absorbs that 
of a horizontal reciprocating engine. Aside from 
freedom from damage to the building by this 
vibration, are the stability and free running quali- 
ties of the machines themselves. This adds to 
their life and reduces the possibility of breaking 
the threads, which affects the cost of operating 
and the quality of the product. It has been found 
by some manufacturers that looms can be run 15 
per cent. faster on a solid concrete floor than on 
a wooden floor subject to vibration. It has also 
been found that, due to the rigidity of the floor, 
there is a distinct saving in power. 

This makes concrete very advantageous for the 
weave sheds, and the construction of a concrete 
sawtooth roof, when properly studied out, is not 
much more expensive than one of wood, while it 
has advantages over wood besides that of fire 
proofness. The additional material necessary in 
building a floor for a heavy load, over the mini 
mum which must be used in even a light floor, is 
relatively small; so that floors carrying heavy 
loads, as in a storehouse, are cheaply obtained 
It is also an easy matter to render the floors and 
walls so dense, by the proper proportioning and 
placing of the concrete, as to be waterproof. This 
makes the material admirably adapted for use in 
such wet places as dyehouses, where water and 
steam are freely used. It is an easy matter and 


relatively inexpensive to make the floors water- 
tight and to pitch them to drains, so that water 
can quickly be removed from their surface and the 
floor below guaranteed against damage from 
leakage. 


Concrete is, howev er, 2 better conductor of heat 


than wood, so that for external walls or roof of a 
dye-house it is desirable to have a dead air space 
or some other form of non-conductor to prevent 
condensation. To prevent condensation on win- 


dows, it is desirable to have a double-glazed sash 
and sometimes a triple thickness. But the design 
of the sash or frames should permit the separa- 
tion of the sash for cleaning the glass, as it has 
been found impossible to fit these so tightly to- 
gether as to prevent ultimate clouding of the glass 
in the space 


SURFACE TREATMENT OF CONCRETE 


Attention should be given to the treatment of 
exterior surfaces. The simplest and cheapest 
treatment is to rub the surface, soon after the 
forms are removed, with a coarse carborundum 
stone, cement, fine sand and water. This fills up 
the voids, if any, and removes fins, giving a uni- 
form texture but not necessarilv a color. On the 
final cleaning down of the building, rubbing with 
carborundum and water gives a uniform color, 
that of the cement, and therefore permanent. 
This a clear gray and of itself is not very pleasing. 

A tint can be obtained by the addition of color- 
ing matter which has a strong contrast with the 
cement itself, preferably a lamp black or deep red 
in small quantities, and with colored sand. A 
warm pleasing tint, such as is found in Indiana 
limestone, can be obtained without very much ex- 
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pense. A color contrast by the use of red brick 
for curtain walls and for corner piers makes a 
very attractive building 

Concrete can be tooled in various ways, as 
the natural stone, so as to expose the coarser ag 
gregate of which the concrete is made; and some 
types of mouldings can be made without serious 
increment of expense. The cost of ornamentation 
comes chiefly in the form work. Because the ma 
terial is plastic, it is easy to fill forms, whether 
they be plain or ornamental. <A mill built several 
years ago in an adjoining city 
namental front, with ornaments cast in individual 
moulds, and set, as natural stone would be, around 
the main entrance and in the cornice above. The 
difference in cost between this design an 
conventional mill construction was less than 2 pe 
cent. of the total cost of the mull. 

Big block stone is seldom if ever used today for 
foundations. Concrete, being strong and improv 


had a very 











ing in strength in moist places instead of de- 
teriorating, has become practically nivel! 
Where the ground is firm, the problem is simpl 
Where the ground is of moderate bearing 
pacity, it is very easy, by reiniorcing, to spread 
the load over a wide area, with an increase in 
depth of not over one-third the spread, thus m 
terially saving in excavation. Th ume is | 
sible with interior piers, by reinforcing tl 
ings in two or more direct 
ground is too soft to carry thi 
short time will hold its position without slumpu 
a special form of I n be used nveniently 
A cylinder of thin sheet metal is sunk, the ma 
ial excavated inside it, and when the solid bear 
ing stratum is reached, the soil is oped out 
horizontally so as to increase materially the beat 
ing area The chamber thus formed is immed 





' 11 
ately filled with concrete 


In a soil which would not stand m 





half hour by itself, it is possible to increass 
bearing area on the ound suffi tly to develo, 
the full strength f the concrete piet This 
method may be used for piers 15 inches and up 
wards in diameter gths up to 20 fee 
Concrete piles of types have been sed to 
rood advantage ire cast in place, havit 
first driven a shait to mak hole in the eartl 
and then used the earth as a form. Again, a ste¢ 


‘ 
core is driven with a thin sheet metal covering 


which is left in place and filled with concret 
t he surface th 


Some concrete piles are cast on t 
ground, permitted to harden, and 
a wooden pile. 

The carrying capacity of a concrete pile is equal 
to three wooden piles. Where the ground wate: 
level is low, which would require cutting off 
wooden piles at a considerable depth below thi 
surface of the ground, capping them and building 
a pier above, concrete piles can be used to good 
advantage and with economy, because they ar: 
brought to the underside of the cellar floor. They 
thus save in the excavation and masonry necessary 
to cap the wooden pile 

If it is desirable to add to the height of a build 
ing, and the foundations are inadequate to carr 
the additional load, they can without much diffi 
culty be underpinned in sections with reinforce 
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concrete. In this way a broad spread can be made 
as previously cescribed, and wiih very intie ex 
cavation. When a short section has sutciently 
set, an adjoining section can be opened out and 
the process 


repeated, until the whole building 1s 


1 
} } 
I 


reinforced, when the additional load can be piaced 
upon it. 

It is possible also to place concrete safely under 
water, even at a great depth, if proper precautions 
are taken and the water is kept still until the 
‘ement sets 

he use of concrete for roois has simplified the 














waterproofing prablem Instead of using 5-ply 
roofing paper, 3-ply will be found ampl Lhe say 
ing from this source often exceeds 2 cents pei 
square foot, or $600 on a mill 75 by 400 t he 
wo extra plies used on a wood root e needed 
to make a smooth riace, but th 1K ‘ ot 
is already smooth 
For a picke!l l ncret $ pecia i 
dapted. It mly makes a reom which is t 
proof in itself; but it forms a tight sur 
through which lint cannot be blown b pr 
ure of the fans. The contrast in this respect with 
vood floor is very marked, as those who have 
been ann 1 by lint hanging down from the ceil 
ng of th ym below tl ricke om 1 well 
Some oO n S I nk e in the < 
n industry é ks r holding iter 
or liquors of various kinds. It \ t 
») make a ik of t S W S\ n \ d, 
d guarant t water tight ( But it 
ecessary » use great ire in propo I ig tne 
1 tol nd ement t QC i I Xin 
S to use the right proportio1 I 
‘ y to mix and p the ( $ | ’ 
necrete is really water tigh 
For tanks to hold chemicals dye stuf 
er must consider whether or not t e ¢ 
\ ittack the t K As the ) or 
d cement is lime, acid will attack it If the 
nerete is porous, and tl ks It 
emptied and filled, even ‘ \ stroy 
re to th tallization th thin th 
pores, whi iechanically dis es the con 
ret Duc cases have come n t writers 
personal experience When a s new there 
s a litt neé n th e, which 
may temporarily affect the solution in the tank 
because of the solubility of this lime, but this will 
disappear after some weeks ervict This must 
be kept in mind if the nature of the solution 


such as to be injured by lime 
Other uses are for filter beds in the filtering 


of water for manufacturing purposes, and for 
reservoirs for the storage of water for fire and 


tther uses Standpipes, due to their size, are 
very difficult to make absolutely tight in rein 
forced concreté lo accomplish this result, an im 
pervious lining of some kind must be used 
(Another use to which concrete has been put to 


a limited extent is for cloth pits in bleac 
Here the result to be obt uined is a surface so 
smooth that no injury will be caused to the most 
delicate fabrics, ane hat l 
whatsoever will rub off and be mixed with the 


fabric, which later has to go through other 
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processes, such as dyeing or printing. This type 
of pit requires special construction to obtain these 
results. In a recent plant of large size, a number 
of pits of this type were used, even at considerable 
increase in cost over wood. Except where heavy 
acid is used, these pits have proved very satis- 
factory. Cement walls cannot be satisfactorily 
acid-proofed. 

The subject of design wi 
and that in a non-technical 
have been made of beams and 
tory test actual 
theory and practice of design have 
oughly established and engineers can 
results without hesitation. Floors can be 
with either beams and girders, beams 
gether or far apart, as in wood mill 
well as in the distinctive concrete methods of wide 
beams with a small panel between, and the straight 
mushroom or girderless design. 

An economical span for ordinary loads as 


be briefly covered, 
way. So many tests 
girders in labora- 
work that the 
been thor- 
guarantee 
built 


' 
close to 





specimens and in 


design; as 


found 


in the textile industry is from 18 to 22 feet in each 
direction, making approximately square bays 


However, the spacing olumns can be made 
anything which the conditi demand, from very 
lose together up t ery long spans. The longest 


span ever called to the writer’s attention was 106 


feet, and this was a roof with 15-foot galleries sus 
pended from it along each sid he longest span 
built by the writer is 80 feet. From 30 to 50 feet 


is relatively common, although not as economical 


as the first named standards 











The loads which can be carried vary from a 
light load of 25 pounds for a roof, to a ton to the 
juare foot. Columns can be made plain or re- 
orced If the building 3 hig and the loads 
ivy, to save room it is often desirable to carry 
he load on a structural steel re which is fire 
roofed with ¢ | buildings up to four 
ies, reinforced concret« lumns will be found 
-heapest; and the not objectionable i1 
wer stories unless the loads are exceedingly 
heavy For six stories and more, if the lower 
story columns are to irge, structural steel may 
be substituted. It is not necessary to use any 
l yntal structural steel members, as the floors 
M be supported without difficulty from shelf 
gles riveted to the steel members Brackets 
crane girders can be easily cast with the con- 
rete columns, where n¢ 
An important detail truction is the floor 
finish The cheapest finish is granolithic—a mix- 
ture of tough crushed stone and cement, id 
either as an integral part the floor construction 
yr as a second coat following [There are reasons 
or both types of ns the arguments 
for and against are too long for the limits of this 
paper. Another very general type is wood. There 
are various methods of laying this. The first one 
is to embed sleepers in the cinder concrete fill, 


to which a single floor is nailed, and sometimes a 
underfloor is 
wn with asphalt, on 
Another method is 
-ontaining cement. 


double floor. Sometimes a plank 
laid. either loose or moppe 
which a finished floor is lai 
tl 


1e layng of a porous concrett 
asbestos to which the 


sand and 
lirect. the nails h Iding well in the lower coating 


dfferent methods 


floor is nailed 


The merits and demerits of the 


are matters of argument 
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On top of a concrete floor, the wood can be 
laid in whatever direction is desired, whereas on 
wooden frame floor it can be laid only in one direc 
tion, which is determined by the framing. The 
most serious of the objections which have been 
found with wooden floors laid solid is that they 
swell and buckle. Sometimes they have risen 30 
inches from place. To overcome this, sometimes 
bolts are embedded in the concrete construction at 
sufficient intervals to hold the underfloor rigidly 
in place, and sometimes slots are left to relieve 
the swelling. It has been found that underfloors 
embedded solidly in asphalt rot out in a relatively 
short time 

The most frequent objection to the granolithic 
floor comes from the operatives, who claim that 
the floor is hard on their feet and lames them 
An extensive study by the writer some years ago 
led to the conclusion that the trouble was solely 
with the fact that granolithic is a better conductor 
of heat than wood. Operatives wearing thin shoes 
complained when their feet became cold, and when 
standing in one place the circulation was impaired 
and their legs became tired or lame. By the use 
of heavy shoes, or by standing on a wooden grat- 
ing, this difficulty is overcome. Complaints are 
not received from operatives who move about 
freely in the performance of their work. The ad- 
vantages of a clean, smooth floor, low in cost and 
cheap in maintenance, can thus be had without any 
objection from operatives. 

It is an easy matter either to embed inserts in 
the floor for the attachment of shafting, piping, 
etc., in a pre-arranged method, or to insert thes¢ 
so that timbers can be bolted to them and allow 
an elastic method of attachment. Again it is faifly 
simple to drill holes for the insertion of expansion 
bolts, where no previous provision has been made 
The cost of setting these inserts varies with their 
style, but for material and labor may be said to 
un between 5 and 10 cent They can be 
ittached lily to cor iron, which is 
today form work, as to 
the wooden | were used most exten 
sively some years back. Corrugated iron is much 
cheaper to use for form work than wood panels 
and the writer thinks it makes a much better look- 
ing ceiling 

Window frames for large areas are made 
f ometimes of a single piece 
Both types have their ad 
Actual fire 





as reat 
used for 


extensivel 
panels 


very 


which 


largely 

rolled steel sections, 
and sometimes built up 
vocates and their individual 
tests have shown that while rolled steel shapes are 
not as fire resisting sheet metal formed into 
a box, yet it is an exce resistant, and un 
less the fire hazard from an outside exposure’ is 
very bad, are good enough. Wire i 
visable if there is any risk from spreading of fire 
from story to story. or if there is exposure from 
without 

Concrete stairs have long since replaced iron, or 
the combination of iron and stone treads, because 


merits 





ient fre 


glass is ad 





they are lower in first cost, non-slipping, and bet- 
ter protection against fire Tf desired, safety 


treads of various types can be permanently at 
tached to the treads. to reduce still further the 
possibility of slipping 

\ few of the properties of the material may well 
be kept in mind in connection with the designing 
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Steel embedded in concrete is prevented from 
rusting if the cement is in hard contact with the 
steel, even though the combination be permanently 
in a wet place. Cement increases in strength with 
age lests have been carried to seventeen years, 
which show a measurable increment each year 
Concrete setting in air shrinks somewhat, and sub- 
sequent expansion due to heat never overcomes 
the original shrinkage due to setting lheretore 
cracks open and remain open, and we shail speak 
of these as contraction, not as expansion cracks, 
By reference to the great conflagrations which 
have taken place, it will be seen that if concret« 
properly made it is one of the best fire resistant 
which we have. As a resistant to heat, the ma 
terial of the aggregate is important The stone 
should be as near fireproof as possible. A trap 
is very much better than granite. Doubtless you 
all know how well a concrete mill store-houss 
withstood the great Salem conflagration, and the 
experiences of the recent great fire in the Edison 
plant are fresh in your minds L] 


} latter de- 
veloped, we think, the greatest heat 


which con 





crete buildings have ever been subjected, with the 
greatest apparent injury to them; but it has been 
ound that they could be restored to thei i 
condition for about 13 per cent 


fo show briefly the intricacy to whi 





necessary to go to get economical results, the 
writer might mention that a good builder in re 


inforced concrete todav, ait 
settled upon a type of form w 
has shown the men can build quickly and econom- 
ically. Plans of the forms are made to fit the par- 
ticular building with as much precision as stru 
tural steel is laid out in a bridge shop. Panels for 
columns and beams are drawn out, showing the 
number, width of boards, the number of cleats, 
the position, and even the size and number of nails 
[he first use is located and their second use, when 
taken down, is planned from place to place 
through the building, until finally it reaches the 
storage pile for removal from the site of the fin- 
ished structure. From these plans the bill of ma- 
terial is scheduled, and when received the material 
is put in piles pre-arranged, and shown on a 
ground plan of the lot. 

A routing department is established and the ma 
terials are moved by written orders and taken to 
saw mill, where they are cut according to written 
instructions and moved to benches. Here they 
are made up from blueprints and are from there 
taken by instructions to the building, where the 
experienced carpenter foreman, who is now given 
freedom to do only that for which he is specially 
trained, namely, directing his men, sees that the 
men assemble the work in place with the fewest 
possible motions and least effort. This seems and 
is elaborate, but the results are what count 

Although lumber has doubled in price in the last 
fifteen years, the cost of lumber per square foot 
of floors has not increased; and although labor 
has practically doubled in price in fifteen years, 
the cost per square foot of floors, including all 
the overhead of making plans, running a routing 
department, etc., is less than half of what it used 
to be. This applies as well to reinforcing metal 
as to forms, and somewhat to the placing of con 
crete. The greatest savings are obtained where 
the men work in small units, in pairs, as do car- 
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penters, I l Qe its necess 
in the mixing and p ng rete 

It has bes suppos it the laying bi 
has been so \ iblis d hat few hy s 
ings could be 1 l¢ pon it Bu 1 study 
methods he past year or two, and apply 
ng the ] $ I ihc management 
somewhat the t bonus, the cost of bri 
work has beet ced sev dollars pe the 
sand without the ghtest sacrifice in qua 
his gives the very great advantage of planning th 
work to be done at certain speed and place, an 
enables all the other trades yntractors 
co-ordinate the vork to a definite schedule, tl 
Saving in time d expens 

Assume the ver mmon case where a man 
facturer delays an increas he last om 
then wants his mil the s est possible tin 
Frequently orders f an re pl 1 beiore 
single l ade ( ) ling | 1 ve 
time p ected, the gener 
plans ling la it, th uils of 
footings and datio1 completed, the gene 
method of operation s d out, and a time stu 
of operations mad ir as sweeping out 
the finished building v1 rial is scheduled, 
rdered to be ce ( inged order 
at times as want eek n receipt 
order the org t s the g nd 

In rel . ré thi 
to four ks I ( 2,1 rame w 
be erected at e te o S y a week, and 
from four to six week ting of 1 
roof the job l be S ind delivered rl 
the whole undertaking « be put through « 
omically in four mths as a general avera 
If greater speed is required it can be made at 
sacrifice of economy Within a few months t 
writer has erected one ir-story and basemen 
mill for occupancy in sixty-two days, and another 
under more trying circumstances in mid-wintet 
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Personals 


J 
W. H. Shepherd has been appointed manager of 
the New Castle Knitting Mills, New Castle, Pa 


Harry Davis has been promoted from assistant 
superintendent to superintendent at the Bigelow 
Hartford Carnet Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Joseph Fleming has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing for Stephen, Sanford & Sons, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. He was formerly employed at 
the Bigelow Hartford Carpet Co., Lowell, Mass. 


John G. Kelly, superintendent of the Bates 
Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me., for a numbers 
oi years has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. He is succeeded by James H. Barlow. 

Richard Ulich, overseer of carding at the Geo. 
H. Gilbert Manufacturing Co., Gilbertville, Mass., 
has succeeded Frank Simes as overseer of carding 
at the Springville Mill, Hockanum Co., Rockville, 
Conn. Mr. Simes has been put in charge of the 
picking department 


James Dinnegan has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Akela Mill, Pascoag, R. I. 
He was formerly employed in the dry finishing de- 
partment at the Dale Manufacturing Co., 
Peace Dale, R. I. 


George A. 


Peace 


Hayes has been appointed overseer 
of bleaching, dyeing and finishing at the Phenix 
Lace Mill, Phenix, R. I. He will succeed his 
father, Joseph A. Hayes. 


C. F. Musgrave has accepted the position as 
overseer of the mule spinning department at the 
Totokett Manufacturing Co., Versailles, Conn. He 
comes from Adams, Mass. 


Martin Schoonman has accepted the position as 
overseer of twisting at the Balloy Yarn Co, 
Providence, R. I. He comes from New London, 
Conn. 


David T 
the A. D. 
Mass. 


William True has accepted a position as master 
mechanic at the Stillwater Worsted Co., Harris- 
ville, R. I. He comes from Leominster, Mass. 


George W. Davis has accepted a position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Holden, Leonard Co., 
Bennington, Vt. _He was formerly employed at 
the Strathmore Worsted Co., Concord Junction, 
Mass. 


M. J. Pierce has been appointed superintendent 
of the Rock River Woolen Mill, Janesville, Wis. 
He was formerly employed at the Bay State Mill, 
Lowell, Mass 


William Barnes, for the past ten years in charge 
of the bleaching department at the Dominion Tex- 
tile Co., Montreal, Canada, has resigned his’ posi- 
tion with that company to accept a position in 
charge of back filling and sheeting department at 


Black has been appointed designer at 
Gleason Woolen Mill, Gleasondale, 


the Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., Three Rivers, P. 
Q., Canada. 


William E. Rowlandson, overseer of dyeing at 
the Holden, Leonard Co., Bennington, Vt., has 
resigned his position with that company. 


Arthur Gobeille has accepted the position of as- 
sistant chemist at the River Spinning Co., Woon- 


socket, R. I, 


J. E. Field has accepted the position of overseer 
of carding at the Anniston Manufacturing Co., 
Anniston, Ala. He was formerly employed at the 
Highland City Mill, Talladega, Ala. 


Joseph Shaw has been promoted to superintend- 
at the Enoree Manufacturing Co., Enoree, 


R. P. Sweeney, superintendent of the Fairmont 
Manufacturing Co., Fairmont, S. C., has resigned 
to accept a similar position with the Social Circle 
Cotton Mills, Social Circle, Ga. 


_L. C. Lowell has accepted the position of as- 
sistant superintendent at the Dillon Mills, Dillon, 
S.C. He was formerly employed at the Marlboro 


Mill No. 3, McColl, S. C. 


T. H. Henderson, superintendent of the Lynch- 
burg Cotton Mills, Lynchburg, Va., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


W. Hayden has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co. 


Ware Shoals, S. C. 


J. M. Jordan has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning and spooling at the Elberton 
Manufacturinz Co., Elberton, Ga. 


B. L. Doby has accepted the position of assist- 
ant superintendent at the Jennings Cotton Mills, 
Lumberton, N. C. 


David R. Malcolm, for the past forty-five years 
actively engaged in the jute industry as general 
manager of the Allentown Spinning Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., has resigned his position with that com- 
pany to become chairman of the Board of Direc 
tors and consulting expert of the Barbour thread 
and linen interests in America. 


E. V. Boli has been appointed superintendent 
of the Mercury Mill, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Can 
ada. He was formerty employed at the Mohawk 
Mill operated by the Wright’s Health Underwear 
Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 


John H. Gormlev, Jr.. who has been acting as 
superintendent of the Akela Mill, Pascoag, R. I 
has severed his connection with that mill. 


Joseph A. Hayes. for the past three years in 
charge of the bleaching, dyeing and finishing at the 
Phenix Lace Mill, Phenix, R. I., has resigned his 
position with that company. 
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Thomas F. Crocker has accepted a position 15 
overseer of carding for W. S. Cordingley & Son, 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


William F. Keating has accepted a position in 
charge of the shears at the Ardmore Mill, Yantic, 
Conn. He comes from Franklin, N. H. 


[. E. McCarthy has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Ardmore Mill, Yantic, 
Conn., to succeed George E. Bidwell. 


Herbert E. Demuth has accepted the position 
of overseer of dyeing at the Dumbarton Woolen 
Mill, Dexter, Me. He was formerly employed at 
the Worumbo Manufacturing Co., Lisbon Falls, 
Me., as second hand. 


John H. Hall has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding on the night shift at the Adams 
Woolen Co., Adams, ‘Mass. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Camden, Me. 


William Quinton, for the past two years ovcr- 
seer of weaving at the Pontiac Mill, Pontiac, R. 
I., has resigned his position with that company to 
accept a similar position with the Linwood Mill, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


R. D. Lowe has accepted a position as over 
seer of carding at the Joseph Noone’s Sons Co., 
Peterboro, N. H. He was formerly employed at 
the Cheshire Mills, Harrisville, N. H. 


E. J. Bourque has accepted a position as second 
hand in the spinning department at the Moosup 
Mill. American Woolen Co., Moosup, Conn. H¢ 
was formerly employed at J. Broadbent & Son’s 
Mill, Unionville, Conn. 


George Davis has accepted the position as sec 
ond hand of carding at the Moosup Mill, Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., Moosup, Conn. He comes from 
Hillsboro, N. H. 


Eugene Mellor, for the past 10 years Overseer 
of dressing, spooling, twisting and skein winding 
at the Namquit Worsted Mill, Bristol, R. I. has 
severed his connection with that company. 


Charles P. Doane, superintendent of the Thomas 
Kent Manufacturing Company, Clifton Heights, 
Pa., has been elected superintendent of the South 
Village Mill, S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, 
Mass. He will succeed Henry E. Kirk, who has 
resigned. Mr. Doane will take up his new duties 
May |. 


Henry A. Cole, superintendent of Fairbanks & 
Dorr, Guild, N. H., has resigned his position with 
that company. 


A. M. Agle has been promoted from overseer 
to superintendent of the Ipswich Mill, Gilmanton 
Department, Belmont, N. H. 


John B. Bolton, superintendent of the weaving 

department at the Arlington Mill, Lawrence, 
Mass., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


Henry Fitzgerald has been appointed designer 
at the Louisville Woolen Mills, Louisville, Ky. 


Bernard Igoe, overseer of dyeing at Stephen, 
Sanford & Sons’ Mill, Amtserdam, N. Y., for the 
past twenty years, has resigned his position with 
that company. 


Harold Faulder, overseer of weaving at the 
Peace Dale Manufacturing Company, Peace Dale, 
R. I., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. He has returned to his home in England. 
He is succeeded by Sylvester Estabrooks, of 


Wakefield, R. I. 


Charles S. Cook, for several years boss dyer 
for the American Felt Company, Waite Mill, 
Franklin, Mass., has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Essex Mill, American Felt 
Company, Picton, N. J. 


Richard Hill has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Livingston Worsted Com- 
pany, Washington, R. I. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Continental Worsted Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


Roland Hartley has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Russell Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass., to Fred C. 
Pohlmann. 


succeed 


George Irons has accepted the position of over- 
seer Of weaving at the Daniels Worsted Com- 
pany, West Rutland, Mass. He was formerly in 
charge of the night weaving at the Waterman 
Worsted Company, Putnam, Conn 


K. J. Whalen has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Cheshire Mill, Harrisville, 
N. H. He was formerly employed at the Hunt- 


ington Manufacturing Company, Huntington, 
Mass. 


James Marcure has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Nottingham Mill, B. B. 
& R. Knight Company, Providence, R. I. He for- 
merly held this position and comes from Daniel- 
son, Conn. 


Thomas Bickerstaffe, for the 
overseer of the cloth room at the Quidnick 
Windham Manufacturing Company, Willimantic, 
Conn., has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Chicopee Manufacturing 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


past four years 


Company, 


Esau Carter, second hand in the weaving de- 
partment at the Booth Manufacturing Company, 
New Bedford, Mass., has resigned his position 


with that company. 


C. L. Pounders has been transferred from dav 
overseer of spinning to night overseer of carding 
at the Prendergast Cotton Mills, Prendergast, 
Tenn. 

EF. 
tendent of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Mill No. 2, Macon, Ga. He was formerly em- 


ployed atthe Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


W. F. O’Pry has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Prendergast Cotton Mills, 
Prendergast, Tenn. 


Cunningham has been appointed superin- 
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C. E. Hutchinson has been elected president of 
the Wymojo Yarn Mill, Rock Hill, S. C., to suc- 
ceed W. S. Moore. 

Joseph Haw has been promoted to the position 
of superintendent of the Enoree Manufacturing 


Company, Eno1 


has been superintendent 
§ the Dan River and 
Va., has resigned his 
ny. He has retired from 





positio 1 
activ iperintendent of this mill 
for fiftec succeeded by W. W. 
Moore « C. 


J. F. Mims has accepted the position of over- 
er of carding and spinning at the Fort Miil 








S¢ 
Ma ‘turing Company No. 1, Fort Mill, S. C. 
He formerly employed at the Manetta Mills, 
Lan >.< 

\. D. Anderso rmerly overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Foit Mill Manufacturing Com- 


pany No. 1, Fort Mill, S. C., has accepted a 


rmerly overseer of carding at 


the Watts M Laurens, S. C., has resigned to 
acce] pos Columbia, S. C. 

William Kinder, overseer of mule and ring spin- 
ning at the Totokett Manufacturing Company, 


Versailles, Conn., has resigned his position with 

company to accept a similar one with the 
Pawtucket, R. I. Mr. Kinder has 
been in the employ of the Totokett Manufacturing 
Company for the past six years. The help in the 
spinning department presented him with a watch 
forb and a pipe. The Totokett Manufacturing 
Company held a reception for Mr. Kinder and the 
evening was spent in a social manner. C. W. Per- 
kins, in behalf of the members present, presented 
Mr. Kinder with an expensive gold watch suitably 
engraved 


John Collie has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Knight Woolen Mill, Provo, Utah, 
to succeed William U. Hanke. Mr. Collie was 
formerly superintendent of the Wallace & Smith 
Blanket Mill, LaPorte, Ind., but later with the 
South Bend Woolen Mill, South Bend, Ind 


J. J. Bolton has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Esmond Mill, Esmond, R. J. 
He succeeds Alfred Wallwork, who has become 
designer in the designing department. Mr. Bol- 
ton was formerly employed at the Arlington Mill, 
Lawrence, Mass 


Thomas F. Kelly has accepted a position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Hudson River Woolen 
Company, Newburgh, N. Y. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Dexter, Me. 


J. C. Cameron has accepted a position as as- 
sistant superintendent and designer at the Lymans- 
ville Company, Lymansville, R. I. He comes from 
Malden, Mass 

E. J. Bouchard, superintendent of the Falconer 
Towel Companv. Falconer. N. Y., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


J. M. Dimmick, overseer of dyeing at the 
Phoenix Woolen Company, Stafford, Conn., has 
resigned his position with that company after 
twenty-five years-of service. He is succeeded by 
Raffael Vallani., 

Thomas Henry has accepted a position as over- 
seer of knitting for The Erstling Brothers Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. B. Brown has been promoted from second 
hand to overseer of carding at the Chronicle Mill, 
Belmont, N. C., to succeed his father, E. L. 
Brown. 


J. R. McMahan has succeeded A. A. Roddy as 
overseer of spinning at the Carolina Mill, Green- 
ville, S. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Apalache Mill, Arlington, S. C. 

O. A. Reeves has accepted a position as over- 
eer of carding at the Carolina Mills, Greenville, 
ae 
Frank Carter has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Lydia Mills, Clinton, S. C. 


f 


” 


J. V. Jones has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning, spooling and warping at the 


\palache Mill, Arlington, S. C. 


E. B. Ellenburg has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving and slashing at the Conestee Mills, 
Reedy River, =. C 


C. R. Hughes has accepted a position as second 
hand of spinning at the Durham Mills No. 6, Du: 
ham, N. C. 


Charles E. Thomas has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Warren Manufacturing Company, 
Warren, R. I. He comes from Woonsocket, R. I. 

E. B. Nash, superintendent and overseer of 
carding at the Bay State Cotton Corporation, 
LeRoy, N. Y., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


J. E. Truesdell, overseer of spinning at the 


Jefferson Manufacturing Company, Jefferson, 


Mass., has resigned his position with that 
company 


James W. Furness has accepted a position as 


overseer of carding at the Uncasville Manufac- 
turing Company, Uncasville, Conn 


Charles V. Browne has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing at the Devonshire Mill, 
Goff’s Falls, N. H., to succeed Robert J. Toas. 
Mr. Browne was formerly employed at the Bramp- 
ton Woolen Company, Penacook, N. H. 


Thomas Harrow has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding at the Warren Manufacturing 
Company, Warren, R. I., to succeed Thomas 
Warburton. 

Thomas Warburton, overseer of the carding de- 
partment at the Warren Manufacturing Company, 
Warren, R. I., has severed his connection with 
that company. 

Patrick Farrell, overseer of the cloth depart- 
ment at the Tremont & Suffolk Mill, Lowell, 
Mass has resigned his’ position with that 


company 
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L. C. Hildreth, for a number of years oversee 
of ring spinning at the Berkshire Cotton Manufac 
turing Company, Adams, Mass., has resigned his 
position with that company. He is suceeded by 
Fred Bissaillon of North Pownal, Vt. 


Peter McDermott, master mechanic for the 
Stillwater Worsted Company, Harrisville, R. L., 
has resigned his position with that company. 


John York, who has been second hand of spin 
ning for the Berkshire Manufacturing Company, 
Adams, Mass., has been appointed overseer ol 
spinning for their mill at North Pownal, Vt. 


Thomas Watters has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving and dressing at the Arlington 
Mill, Lawrence, Mass. He was formerly employed 
at the Sonnhill Worsted Company, Danielson, 
Conn., having recently come from the Cleveland 
Worsted Mill, Cleveland, Ohio. 


M. M. Trotter, Jr., formerly secretary and 
assistant treasurer, and who has held responsib! 
positions with the Parker Cotton Mills Company, 
Greenville, S. C., for a number of years, has 
severed his connection with that company to 
accept a position with the Callaway interests at 
LaGrange, Ga., which include a number of mills 
representing the largest amount of capital of any 
group of mills in that State 


D. L. Kelly has accepted a position as overse 
of spinning at the McAden Mills, McAdenville, 
N. C. He was formerly employed at the Henry 


River Manufacturing Company, Hildebran, N. C. 


S. L. Adler has been appointed superintendent 
of the Magnolia Cotton Mill, Magnolia, Miss 
He was formerly employed at the Stonewall Cot 
ton Mills, Stonewall, Miss. 


G. W. Hill has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Athens Manufacturing Company, 
Mill No. 2, Athens, Ga. 


C. L. Chandler, who has been overseer of wea\ 
ing for the past nine years at the Loray Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., has succeeded N. Ingle in a simi- 
lar position it the Olynpia Mill, Columbia, S. C 


J. D. Loner has been promoted from overseer 
of spinning to superintendent of the Dwight Man- 
facturing Company, Alabama City, Alabama, 


F. L. Barstow, overseer of dyeing at the Tal- 
bot Mill, North Billerica, Mass., has resigned his 
position with that company. He is succeeded by 
William E. Rowlandson. 


C. F. Taylor has been apointed superintendent 
of the Schadewald Mill, Philadelphia, Pa. He 
was formerly employed for this company among 
the selling force. 


Fred J. Leibold has been appointed overseer of 
weaving at the Sheridan Woolen Mill, Ashuelot, 
N. H. He was formerly employed at the Bramp- 
ton Woolen Mill, Penacook, N. H., but later with 
the Tilton Mill of Tilton, N. H. 


Fred Langley has accepted a position as second 
hand of spinning at the Orr Felt & Blanket Com- 
pany, Piqua, Ohio. He was formerly employed at 
Reedsburg, Wis. 





John E. Millett has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Tilton Mill, Ti ton, N. H, 
to succeed Fred J. Leibold. 

S. M. Arrington has accepted the position as 
overseer Of spinning at the Swiit Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga 


S. A. McHatna has been appoin 
intendent of the Maplecroit Mills, 


ted night supe1 
Liberty, a %& 
J. J. Mahoney has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Hamilton Carhartt Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. ¢ He was formerly employed in a 


similar position at the Locke Mill, Concord, N. C. 


. H. Rhodes has accepted a position as over- 
I 
seer of carding, spinning and spooling at tl 


Sylvan Cotton Mill, Shelbyville, Tenn 


Herbery Lindsay, manager of the Ottaray and 
Wallace Mills of the Parker Cotton Mills Com 
pany, has succeeded M. M. Trotter in their mills 
at Greenville, S. C. 


Clifford Costine has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Moosup Mill, American 
Woolen Company, Moosup, Conn. He is to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Webster Woolen 
Company, Sabattus, Me. James Reynolds suc- 
ceeds Mr. Costine as superintendent of the yarn 
mill of the Mcosup Mill 


Ernest Cooper has accepted a position as supe 


t 
intendent of the Medway Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Medway, Mass He formerly held this 


position, 


Fred P. Harmon, overseer of finishing at the 


Talbot Mill, North Billerica, Mass., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


Arthur Torrey has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Ottaquechee Woolen Com- 
pany, North Hartland, Vt. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Merrimack Woolen Company, 
Lowell, Mass, 


Forrest V. Adams, overseer of finishing at the 
Ottaquechee Woolen Company, North Hartland, 
Vt., has resigned his position with that company. 


Jesse G. Wolfe has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving and slashing at the Drayton Mills 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


James C. Carmark, overseer of dyeing at the 
Dunn Worsted Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., for the 
past four and a half years, has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


Oscar H. Gledhill, assistant superintendent and 
designer for Mayo & Sons Mill at Foxcroft, Me., 
has severed his connection with that company. 


John Mara has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning at the Jefferson Manufacturing Co., 
Jefferson, Mass. 

H. M. Rollins, president of the Des Moines 
Hosiery Mill, Des Moines, Ia., died after an 
operation, at the age of 74 years. The Des Moines 
Hosiery Mill, which Mr. Rollins represented, was 
one of the largest mills in the Middle West and 
employed over 400 hands, manufacturing men’s. 
women’s and children’s ribbed hosiery. He is sur- 
vived by a wife and two sons. 
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Francis Morris, president of the First National 
Bank and senior member of the firm of A. V. 
Morris & Sons, manufacturers of ribbed under- 
wear at Amsterdam, N. Y., died at his home in 
this city in his sixty-fourth year of apoplexy. Mr. 
Morris was born in Amsterdam. His early edu- 
cation was obtained in the public 
‘owed by a course in the Colonial Warring Mili- 
tary School 'n Poughkeepsie, N. Y. At the age 
of 17 years, in company with his brother, John 
V. Morris, he engaged in the manufacture of cot- 
ton batting. After disposing of the cotton batting 
business, Mr. Morris entered the banking business 
with his father. In 1881 a partnership known as 
A. V. Morris & Sons was formed consisting of A. 
V. Morris and his two sons. Francis Morris took 
up active management of the No. 1 Morris Mill 
Mr. Morris is survived by his wife and four chil- 
dren, 


Harry P. Morrison, of the firm of Morrison & 
Gross, silk manufacturers of Paterson, N. J., died 
at the St. Francis Hospital in Jersey City, N. J., 
from a wound inflicted by a pistol shot while rid- 
ing on the train from Paterson to Jersey City. 
Worry over financial matters caused Mr. Morrison 
to commit the act of self destruction. He is sur- 
vived by h and two children. 


ee 
schools, fol- 


his wife 


John Hamilton, senior member of firm of John 
Hamilton & Son, manufacturers of carpets operat- 
ing the Montgomery Carpet Mills at Howard St. 
ehigh Ave., and the Hamilton Mill at 
and Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
his home, 8233 Seminole Ave., St. Mar- 
illness of several months. At the 
death Mr. Hamilton was in_ his 
He was born in Ireland. He 
came to this country when very young and en 
gaged in the manufacture of carpets, in which in- 
dustry he continued until the time of his death. 


president of The Bayer Com- 
pany, Inc., manufacturers and dealers in anilin:, 
alizarine and vat colors, with office at New York 
City and works at Renssalaer, N. Y., died at his 
home in New York City at the age of 55 years. 
He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and received his 
early education in that city. He was later ad- 
mitted a member of the bar and made a specialty 
He is survived by his 


h 
and | 
Howard 
died at 


tins, after an 
time of his 
seventy-first year 


Anthony Gref, 


of the patent law business. 
wife and one son 

Charles Evens, for many years a manufacturer 
of cardigan jackets and sweater coats at Needham 
Heights, Mass., died April 23 at Natick, Mass. 
He was born at Leicestershire, England, eighty- 
nine years ago. He was a resident of Needham for 
fifty years and for many years he was a deacon of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church. He leaves 
two sons, Charles Evens, Jr., a manufacturer of 
knit goods at Needham Heights, and George 
Evens of Natick, Mass. 


Galen C. Moses, treasurer of the Worumbo 
Manufacturing Company. Lisbon Falls, Me.. died 
April 19 at his home in Bath. Me., of pneumonia, 
in his eightieth year. Mr. Moses has been treas- 


urer of the Worumbo Manufacturing Company 
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since the time of its organization. He was a pub- 
lic spirited man and closely identified with many 
of the civic movements of his home city, Bath, 
Me. He was a director of the First National 
Bank and presented the city of Bath with a pub- 
lic library years ago. His wife 
him 


some survives 


Gardiner Hall, senior member of the firm of 
Gardiner Hall, Jr.. & Company, South Willington, 
Conn., manufacturers of spool cotton, died on 
April 17 at the age of 78 years. He was born in 
Newport, R. I., and came to South Willington in 
1848 In 1860 he began manufacturing and 
operated the plant continually with the exception 
of one year, in 1861, when there was a temporary 
suspension on account of the war. He was a 
director of many financial institutions in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts. His wife, one son and 
three daughters survive him. 


Fred A. Cumnock, superintendent of the 
Pioneer Cotton Mills, Guthrie, Oklahoma, died in 
that city. He was well known in the South, hav- 
ing been superintendent of the Whitney Cotton 
Mill at Spartanburg, S. C., and the Humboldt 
Cotton Mill of Humboldt. Tenn. He is survived 
by his father. who is a resident of Boston, and 
also two brothers 


Arthur Elston, who formerly operated the Els- 
ton Worsted Mill at Providence, R. I.. and Wal- 
lingford, Pa., who later operated the Providence 
Mending Company of Philadelphia, Pa., died at 
his home in Folsom, Pa., April 14 of apoplexy at 
the age of 42 years. Mr. Elston was for a number 
of years superintendent of the Colwell Worsted 
Mill at Providence, and was.also connected with 
the Maynard Mill of Philadelphia. He is survived 
by a widow, three brothers, also his father and 
mother. 


Samuel Bancroft, Jr., president of the Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Company, Wilmington, Del., 
died at the Hahn Amann Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 22, following an operation, at the age 
of 75 years. He entered the mill business when 
a young man and was admitted to the firm in 
1865. His wife and one son survive him. 


John Dudson, of River Point, R. I., who was 
for a number of years employed at the Warwick 
Lace Works of River Point and previously to that 
time with the Phenix Lace Mill of Phenix, R. L, 
died suddenly at Nottingham, England, where he 
had gone to secure a patent on a device which he 
had got up for a machine to weave colored lace 
goods. He its survived by a widow, one son and 
a daughter. 


Lawrie E. Berkeley Craig, United States repre- 
sentative of the York St. Flax Spinning Co. of 
Belfast, Ireland, died at his home in South 
Orange, N. J.. of pneumonia, at the age of 58 
years. Mr. Craig was very prominent in the linen 
trade and the announcement of his death was a 
shock to his many friends. He is survived by his 
wife and one daughter. 


Adolph Fuchs, a retired knit goods manufac- 
turer, died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. He is 
survived by three sons and three daughters. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


New Publications 


a a 

Any work noticed under this heading can be obtained 
postage or express charges free, by sending the price listed 
to Lord & Nagle Company, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
A catalogue of textile books in the English language will 
be sent free on application, 


Prof Roberts Beaumont, 
Mac- 


Price 


Woolen and Worsted, by 
Leeds University, 640 pages, 6 by 10; 
millan Co., 665 Fifth Ave., New York 
$12. 

While this is the third revised 
author’s “Wool Manufacturing” published a 
ber of years ago, the additions have been so ex- 
tensive as to make it substantially a new work 
and one that is a valuable addition to the literature 
of wool manufacturing. Beginning with a chapter 
on the different materials used in the manuiacture 
of wool goods, the contents are arranged under 
the following heads: Materials, Woolen Yarn 
Manufacture, Woolen Yarn Construction, Worsted 
Yarn Construction, Yarn Structure, Principles of 
Fabric Structure, Loom Mounting, Hand Looms, 
Power Looms, Weave Combinations, Color Ap- 
plied to Weaves, Compound Fabrics, Fabric 
Analysis and Calculations, Finishing of Fabrics 
There are 469 illustrations and an excellent index 
which facilitates reference to any subject desired 
The book will prove of great value to wool man- 
ufacturers and woolen and worsted mill operatives 


edition of the 
num- 


* *k * 
Possibilities of Future Wool Production in Aus 


tralia, South American and South Africa 
(Moeglichkeiten fuer kuenftige Wollproduk- 
tion in Australasien, Sued Amerika und Sued 
Afrika) by Friedrich Betz, an Australian wool 
buyer; 40 pages, 6 by 9; Verlag der Leipziger 
Monatschrift fuer Textile Industrie, Leipzig, 
Germany. 

This is a reprint of a series of articles that ap 
peared originally in the “Leipziger Monatschrift 
fuer Textil-Industrie.” The author treats the sub- 
ject under the following heads: Present Basis of 
Values, Geological and Geographical Notes on 
Australia, Rain-Fall, Drouths, Establishment 0! 
the Australian Colony, Development of the Sheep 
and Cattle Industry, Discovery of Gold and Coal, 
Artesian Wells, The Labor Supply, High Wages, 
Labor Unions, State Railways, Frozen Meat 
Trade. Influence on Wool Production, Panama 
Canal. San Francisco Exposition, German Trade 
With Australia, Possibilities of Australia, a World 
Factor of the First Rank, South America, Present 
Beef Trade. Increase in Wool Production, South 
African Union, Great Possibilities for Wool Grow- 
ing, German South West Africa, German East 
Africa, Togo, Slight Possibilities for Wool Grow- 
ing, Free Wool in the United States, Prices for 
Wool, Mutton and Beef. The text is in German 
Parks Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
closed a contract with the West Boylston Mfg 
Co., Easthampton, Mass., for their fourth large 
installation of turbo humidifiers. This is especially 
gratifying as it is their third repeat order 
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Four Necessary Steps in Protecting Trade Marks: 
Henry C. Thompson, Patent Attorney and 
Trade Mark Specialist, 15 State St., Boston 
Mass. . 

This booklet directs attention to the importance 

ot protecting rights to trade marks against: (1) 

Unwitting appropriation of a trade-mark belong 

ing to another; (2) The hazard of trouble arising 

under “common law” trade-mark ownership; (3) 

Dire results from the loss of documentary “trade 

mark title’ evidence; (4) The chance of conflict 

ing trade-marks issued to others, under a 

recent ruling of the Commissioner of Patents. 

Much useful information is given under each of 

these four heads, and the owners of trade-marks 

are told in concise, clear language how to prevent 
their rights from being appropriated by others 


being 
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Hoboken, N. J. 


Chis little devoted to increasing 
production in manufacturing and other industries. 
It has been the constant endeavor of the Coons r 
Hewitt Electric Co. to aid manufacturers both 
directly and indirectly to increase their “( Jutput” 
and with this little booklet they will endeavor to 
bring to them, from time to time, such items as 
they can, relative to this important part of their 
business. 


ooper Hewitt Electric Co., 


Magazine 15 


Safety First Appliances; Salem Elevator Works. 


Salem, Mass. 

lhe very increasing demand for more safeguards 
and requirements of State and liability companies 
has caused the Salem Elevator Works to devote 
considerable time to perfecting appliances which 
are simple in operation and at the same time 
economical to install hese are desribed and 
illustrated in an attractive 20-page catalogue just 
issued by this concern Included among these 
safety devices may be mentioned automatic hatch 
doors, 


Industrial Notes 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC., “ANTI-RUN-BACK” 
PATENT 


We are informed that a decree in the “anti-run 
back” case of Scott & Williams, Inc., covered by 
Patent No. dated November 22, 1910, 
against John Blood & Company, Philadelphia, has 
been entered, awarding an injunction, sustaining 
the validity of the patent and its infringement by 
John Blood & Company, who have taken out a 
license under the patent This patent 
stockings in which an “anti-run-back” 
knitted in to stop the running of stitches due to 
garter tears or from other causes. Scott & Wil- 
liams Models G, F and O machines produce stock 
ings having this feature 


gates, locks and gongs. 
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TEXTILE SCHOOL ALUMNI 





idelphia Textile School Alumni Asso- 

n New Eng 1 will hold their annual 

neeting some time dt g the first part of June, 

exact rt g be lefinitely settled 

e asso ni wo k hear from any New 

England resident not already a member and 

eligib memb lhe Crown Hotel will be 

de the h S he occasion. Further 

yrmat ay be secured by addressing the As 
ition at P. O. Box 427, Pawtucket, R. I 


LUNKENHEIMER EXHIBIT AT SAN DIEGO 
EXPOSITION 





This exhibit is fully in line with the claim of the 
Lunkenl ner Compan beine the largest man 
ers of high grade engineering specialties 

t world In great variety are displayed 
b iron, p ed, semi-steel and cast steel 
olobe ngle, cross, check, gate, non-return boiler 
stop and throttle v: s; also bronze and iron, poy 
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THE EXHIBIT OF 





and blow-off valves: water columns 


Satet T 

and gauges; whistles, und key work, injectors 
and ejectors; bronze fittings and unions; cylinder 
lubricators, oiling devices, oil and grease cups; 


etc. The 
neatness 
Strength, 


otor ‘boat 


attractive, 1s 


al 
specialities, 





display is exceptionally 
adding materially to its appearance. 
| once 


durabilit expert orkmanship are at 

apparent upon the exa 1 m of any of the 
articles shown Information regardine the prod 
ucts is cheerfu given by the attendants. The 


utive offices and factories of The Lunken 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio 
maintained 


exec 
heimer C 


Branches and _ selli agencies are 





everywhere 









The Connecticut Mill Supply Co. are now oc- 
cupying their new plant at Woodbury, Connecti- 
cut, where they have equipped their factory with 
modern machinery for making drop wires. They 

-e making a specialty of this work and their 
wires are free from burr and have a special finish 
so that there is no chafing of the varn. Manufac- 
turers may have their drop wires made up ahead 


stock for prompt delivery if de- 
They have nerfected a prepiration in which 

innot rust while in 
a short troHey ride from 


and carried in 
sired 
the wires are kept so thev c 
stock. Woodbury is only 


Waterbury and they have excellent manufacturing 


facilities at this place. A new power plant is now 
under way and they are putting in a new wheel 
Mr. C. W. Peck. general manager. knows what the 


trade wants and mé 


it to them 


ins to give 
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THE SITUATION IN FRANCE 


Leon editor of the French trade paper, 
“Revue Generale Matieres Colorants,” has 
this to say about the situation in France: 

‘The European war has demonstrated the de 
pendence of the world on Germany for dyes. As 
to making these dyes in France, we must admit 
that we could not manufacture all the dyes used 
ver night. An industry of this nature could not 
months. In fact, 


Le levre 


] 
aes 


be organized even in many we 
could not undertake the task at all without abso- 
lutely prohibiting the importation of German 
dyes, because the Germans possess a_ real 


monopoly powerfully 
$100,000,000, with their plants already paid 
their books. They have forty 
experience, an army of trained 
scientific laboratories. 


organized. They have a cap- 


ital of 
for and 
years of technical 
chemists and unlimited 
Lastly, they have a remarkable commercial organ- 


written off 


ization, which carries their products to every part 


of the world. It is against such an enormous and 
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cannot 
imports 


powerful machine we must fight, and we 
succeed without prohibition of German 
absolutely.” 


WOOLEN-RAG SHORTAGE IN ENGLISH 
DISTRICT 


Consul Homer M. Byington, Leeds, March 16 


Dewsbury and Batley. in the Leeds district, rec- 
ognized as the center of the woolen-rag trade ot 
the world, are suffering from a shortage of rags, 
which is reported to have been equalled only at the 
time of the epidemic of cholera on the Continent, 
about 20 years ago, when, as a sanitary measure, 
imports were prohibited by the Government. Dur- 
ing the whole of last month (February, 1915) the 
imports amounted to only 774 tons as compared 
with 1,000 tons per week in other years, when Ger- 
Denmark, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden and Russia have sent their rags to this 
market. As a result English rags are much sought 
after, and prices of rags are going up by leaps and 


many, 


bounds. 


RAG TRADE WITH AMERICA 


The usual imports of American rags are being 
stopped by the high ocean freight rates and chiefly 
by the difficulty in securing railway transportation 
from Liverpool and Hull. Owing to the Govern- 
ment having taken over the railroads for trans- 
porting troops and war supplies, it has been found 
practically impossible to secure railway transpor- 
tation from the ports alreadv named except after 


disastrous delay. One American firm finding stor- 
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age charges mounting up on a consignment oi 
United States rags at Hull, with no prospect oi 
early delivery, caused the same to be shipped back 
to the United States. During the months of Feb 
ruary and March, 1914, were invoiced 
through this consulate to the United States to th 
value of $31,321, while for the corresponding 
months of 1915 no invoices have been presented 


rags 


PERMUTIT INSTALLATIONS 


Among the improvements being made by the 
Philadelphia Dye Works at their plant is the in 
stallation [ Permutit water softening filter, 
which will treat all of the water used in their dye 
house. Among other textile orders received, the 
Permutit Company reports one from the Inte 
woven Mills for their mill at Martinsburg, West 
Virginia. This softener will treat water for their 
new bleachery. 

In spite of the uncertain conditions in the tex 
tile trade, The Permutit Company reports that the 
number of Permutit filters installed for textile 
mills is increasing. Up to the present time there 
are more than two hundred and fifty Permutit 
filters in operation in the United States in addi 
tion to over four hundred in Europe 


oI a 


HALF-TIME SCHOOL IN COTTON-MILL TOWN 


From Commerce Reports 


In September, 1911, the Textile Industrial In- 
stitute was opened in Spartanburg, S. C., in the 
heart of the southern manufacturing district, for 
the purpose of discovering, training and placing 
practical men and women as leaders among the 
half million cotton mill operatives. The institute 
addresses itself to the task of furnishing a class 
of young men of high moral character and special 
training, who shall rise to positions of influence 
and intelligent leadership as superintendents and 
overseers in the mills. while its young women 
graduates are being trained to establish such 
homes as will challenge their fortunate acquaint- 
ances to do likewise. 

3y a system of half-time alternation between 
work in the mill and class room duties the insti 
tute discovers the fittest young men and women 
and affords opportunity for self-support. The 
training thorough grounding in the 
common branches, accompanied by religious in 
struction and sociological studies, and _ practical 
work in textiles and home making. The instruc- 
tion is largely individual in character, and every 
effort is made to promote initiative and self 
development. The principal of the school is a 
practical mill man, who is able to supervise the 
theoretical side of the work in the school as well 
as the practical work in the mill The home 
making course for girls includes practical 
n cooking and sewing, with informal lectures on 
housekeeping, sanitation, home nursing, personal 
attractiveness, beautification of premises, kitchen 
gardening, poultry raising, etc 

There is a well-defined demand in the m 
munities for men and women fitted with the 


consists of 


lessons 


1] 
li com 


preparation afforded by the institute, and the suc 
cess of the experiment seems assured. 

Che institute is financed by private contributions 
and subsidies from the mills and other corpora 
tions. There is hearty cooperation on the part oi 
cotton mill presidents and their several corpora 
tions, which have, with the consent of the stock 
holders, themselves 3 cents per spindl 
to assist in the erection of the main building oi 
the institute, at the same time declining any off 
cial relation with the enterprise in order that no 
sinister motive might be susnected in their philan 
thropy. Each of the railroads entering Spartan 
burg agreed to transport material for this building 
free of charge. 

It is necessary to raise a scholarship for each 
student, since there is no endowment to cover the 
margin of difference between half-time earnings 
in the mill and the costs to the institute for 
schooling. 

Although this enterprise originated and is be 
ing directed under private auspices, the plan 
contains certain features that are applicable to 
public school conditions. The president of the 
institute’ is Rev. D. E. Camak 


assessed 


SERGE WEAVING IN JAPAN 


Consul George N. West, Kobe March 13 


With the development of the woolen industry 
Japan, notes the Asahi, the outturn of serges has 
shown a marked annual increase. The total out 
turn last year amounted to about 300,000 pieces, 
and imports, except of those qualities required for 
foreign-style clothes, are no longer made. It is 
believed that when a little more progress is mad 
in the art of weaving the import even of the su 
perior serges will be checked. 

Woolen yarns for serges were chiefly imported 
from Austria, Germany, France, and England, 
Trieste being the principal port of shipment 
However, not more than half the quantity of yarns 
ordered for this year has arrived, while the orders 
themselves were about 20 per cent. less than in 
recent years. Weavers complain of the 
of yarns, which has sent up prices per pound foi 
No. 612 from about $1.13 to about $2.23. This has 
made it difficult for weavers to continue operations 
with profit, and the output of serges has 
about 40 per cent. 

The woolen yarn company recently 
at Himeji has begun operations and yarn dealers 
have sent some orders. Owing to its limited ex 
however, it is not yet able to product 
qualities as desired. The company has been very 
busy executing orders for the f 
yarns and not more than Io per cent. of its orde: 
for serge yarns has filled It is believe 
therefore, that the production of serges will 
still further reduced On the other hand, the serge 
market has not advanced in sympathy with the ad 
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AN INDICATION OF OPTIMISM 


The Kissel Motor Car Company reports that 
the increased sale of trucks this year fairly proves 
a condition of optimism in the business world. It 
is stated that by far more Kissel tracks have been 
sold during the first quarter of 1915 than in any 
corresponding period of previous years. This re- 
fers to trucks for domestic use, without regard to 
those shipped abroad. It is maintained by the 
Kissels that when steps are so freely and generally 
taken to improve delivery and haulage facilities, 
that it necessarily means that the buyers expect 
increased trade 


The thirty-third semi annual meeting of the 
National Wool and Worsted Overseers will be 
held at Rocky Point, Providence, R. I., on Satur- 
day, May 15. Special cars will leave Union Sta- 
tion, Providence, for Rocky Point at 10 and 10.30 
A. M 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., has published the fol- 
lowing items regarding opportunities for foreign 
business in textile materials. Reserved addresses 
may be obtained from the Bureau and its branch 
Request for each opportunity should be 
the file number given 


omces 


on a separate sheet and 


canvas belting, mosquito netting, curtain 
rollers, etc., No. 15807: One of the commer- 
cial agents of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in South America reports 
that a firm in that country wishes to receive 
catalogues, weights, etc, and quotations 
f. o. b. steamer New York on cheap rugs of 
cotton and wool; canvas machinery belting; 
mosquito netting; curtain rollers; and metal 
curtain poles and rings with hooks It is 
stated that the firm wishes terms of 90 days 
The agent remarks that the correspondence, 
catalogues, etc., is preferred in the Portuguese 
language, but that may be in English. 

15572: 


Hosiery, No. 15: The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is in receipt of a com- 
munication from an American manufacturing 
company stating that one of its correspond- 
ents in the Levant wishes to establish commer- 
cial relations with American manufacturers of 
hosiery. It is explained that the firm wishes 
to give special attention to American makes 
Correspondence should be in French. 


Rug 


Underwear and dry goods, No. 15783: The Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is in re- 
ceipt of a communication from a wholesale 


merchant in one of the neutral countries of 
Europe, stating that he desires to establish 
commercial relations with American manufac- 
turers and exporters of cheap cotton-fleeced 
underwear and general dry-goods lines. He 
also wishes to receive trade journals which are 
published in the interest of the business in 
which he is engaged. He states that he can 


furnish foreign and American references 


Cotton piece goods, cotton sheeting, etc., No 
15863: A business man in France has informed 
an American consul that he desires to com- 
municate -with_ American «manufacturers of 
gray cotton piece goods; cotton, liten and 
hemp sheeting; single-width flannels; and 
woolen cloths. Correspondence is requested 
in French, and quotations should be in French 
currency. Bank reference is given. 


Wool, No. 15864: An American consular officer in 
Russia reports that a merchant in his district 
desires to receive immediate offers of wool. 
Samples, etc., and c. i. f. quotations should be 
sent at once Duplicate samples shou.ld be 
sent to the American consulate. 


Gas mantles, No. 15791: One of the commercial 
agents of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in South America reports that 2 
company in that country is in the market for 
15,000 gas mantles, similar to the samples 
which may be inspected at the bureau and its 
branch offices. It is stated that the com- 
pany purchases about 25,000 mantles per 


annum. The company states that the mantles 
now in tse are fairly satisfactory, but that it 
desires to get a mantle of greater efficiency 
and longer life. American firms desiring to 
bid for this business should send, prepaid, at 
least two samples of each mantle to be tested. 


Cotton yarn, cornstarch, lubricating oils, etc., No. 
15792: The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is in receipt of a letter from a com- 
mission merchant in one of the neutral Euro- 
pean coumiries, stating that he wishes to se- 
cure the names and addresses of producers 
and exporters of cotton yarn, cotton cloths, 
cottonseed oil and cake, glucose, cornstarch, 
linseed cake, lubricating oils, tallow, soap, ete. 


ing machines, knitting machines, duplicators, 
etc.. No. 15827: An agent in Europe has in- 
formed an American consul that he wishes to 
correspond with exporters of sewing ma- 
chines, knitting machines, duplicators, needles, 
aluminum in powder, powdered magnesia, 
radiators, pumps, electric bells and pocket 
lamps, and agricultural machinery. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. 


Cotton seine twine, No, 15894: An American con- 
sular officer in Canada reports that a hard- 
ware firm in his district desires c. i. f. quota- 
tions on cotton seine twine, numbers 12 to 84, 
to be used in making fishing seines. It is 
stated the firm purchases about 20,000 pounds 
of this material annually 


Cotton cloth, etc., No. 15835: A business man in 
Canada has informed an American consul that 
he wishes to receive samples, prices, etc., of 
cotton cloth, such as nainsook, piques, etc., for 
the manufacture of underwear for women and 
children, and children’s dresses. Bank refer- 
ence is given. 


Yarn, No. 15829: One of the commercial agents of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
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merce in South America reports by cable a 
market for American cotton yarn to be used 
in making hosiery. Samples and c. i. f. quota- 
tions should be sent at once. Terms cash. 


Hosiery, underwear, etc., for women and children, 
No. 15857: A merchant in Europe has in- 
formed an American consul that he desires to 
establish commercial relations with American 
manufacturers and exporters of hosiery and 
underwear for women and children; also sew- 
ing thread. Reference is given. 


Wearing apparel and rubber boots, No. 2134: 
Sealed proposals will be received at general 
depot of the Quartermaster Corps, Chicago, 
Ill., until March 10, 1915, for furnishing and 
delivering at either the Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, or San Fran- 
cisco depots of the Quartermaster Corps, 180 
pairs rubber boots, half hip; 40,000 yards blue 
denim; 68,000 pairs jean summer drawers; 
50,000 yards olive and drab flannel shirting; 
4,000 pairs white cotton gloves; 36,000 pairs 
canvas leggins; 130,000 pairs light weight 
woolen stockings, and 180,000 cotton, collar- 
ette undershirts. Proposals for rubber boots 
and white cotton gloves must be based on 
samples submitted with bids. All articles re- 
ferred to herem are to be delivered in first- 
class commercial packages. Information fur- 
nished on application to depot quartermaster, 
115-123 East Ontario Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Thread, No. 15932: An American consular officer 
in Latin America has transmitted the names 
and addresses of a number of dealers in his 
district who are in the market for thread. It 
is explained that Nos. 30, 40, 50, 60, and 70 
are most in demand; that spools containing 
300 yards are now selling for 8 cents each. 


ss goods, No. 15908: A large importing firm 
in Canada has informed an American consul 
that it wishes to be put in communication with 
American manufacturers of dress goods. It 
wishes all cotton, wool, silk, or mixed goods 
of low and medium grades, from 40 to 54 
inches wide. 


Wearing apparel, etc., No. 15949: The Department 
of commerce is in receipt of a communication 
setting forth that a citizen of the United States 
has established a business in one of the 
South American Republics with a view to 
handling American goods The man desires to 
form commercial relations with firms manu- 
facturing or dealing in ready-made apparel for 
women and children, including hosiery and 
shawls. tle believes that there is a good mar- 
ket in that country for American patented 
articles. 


Waste paper and woolen clippings, No. 15890: A 


business man in Canada has informed an 
American consul that he desires to be put in 
communication with American paper manufac- 
turers who are in the market for waste paper 
and tailors’ woolen clippings. 


Gum thread, No. 15904: An American consul in 
Europe has been informed by a firm in his 
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district that it wishes to correspond with 
American manufacturers of gum thread to be 
used in the textile industry. The consul has 
transmitted a sample of the thread to indicate 
the diameter, number, and length of threads 
which are wanted. The sample may be seen 
at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its branch offices. 


lr. D. 35231. March 18, 1915. Drawback on 
hosiery. Drawback on hosiery manufactured by 
the Ipswich Mills, of Boston, Mass., with the use 
of imported artificial silk yarn. 


a D. 35239. March 22, 1915. Drawback on 
ladies’ and men’s hosiery. Drawback on ladies’ 
and men’s hosiery manufactured by John Blood 
& Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., with the use of im- 
ported yarns. 


lr. D. 35240. March 22, 1915. Drawback on 
table linens. Drawback on table linens manufac- 
tured by the H. W. Baker Linen Co., of New 
York, with the use of imported linen piece goods 
or with the use of unfinished table covers and nap- 


kins. 


_T. D. 35,258 March 25, 1915. Drawback on ho- 

siery. Drawback on hosiery manufactured by the 
Ipswich Mills, of Boston, Mass., in whole or in 
part with the use of imported mercerized cotton 
yarn 


r: March 23, 1915. Drawback on 
dyed or and spooled artificial silk yarn 
Drawback on dyed or dyed and spooled artificial 
silk yarn manufactured by Mindlin & Rosenman 
of New York, from imported gray or bleached 
artificial silk yarn. ; 


T. D. 35261. March 26, 1915. Drawback on 
clothing. Drawback on clothing manufactured by 
the Siff Bros. Co., of New York, with the use of 
various imported fabrics and linings. 


_T. D. 35268. Secondhand jute bags, stenciled. 
Secondhand bags, made from plain woven jute 
fabrics, containing identificial marks consisting of 
two or three letters stenciled thereon and cover- 
ing an insignificant amount of the surface of the 
bags, are not “dyed, colored, stained, painted or 
printed” within the meaning of those words used 
in paragraph 281, tariff act of 1913, and are there- 
fore not excluded from classification thereunder. 
Such bags are dutiable at 10 per cent. ad valorem 
under paragraph 281, and not at 35 per cent. ad 
valorem under paragraph 284. 


T. D. 35281. April 1, 1915. Drawback on 
hosiery manufactured by Pilling & Madeley, Inc., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., with the use of imported 
artificial silk yarn. 


T. D. 35301. April 7, 1915. 
carded. Solidonia fiber, degummed, though un- 
carded, dutiable at the rate of 15 per cent. ad 
valorem under paragraph 385, tariff act of 1913, as 
a nonenumerated article manufactured in whole or 
in part. 


as. a 


Solidonia fiber, un- 


35303. April 8, 1915 Drawback on 
hosiery. Drawback on hosiery manufactured by 
the Thos. W. Buck Hosiery Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., with the use of imported artificial silk fiber 





Recent Textile Patents 


BLEACHING, Dyeing and the Like, Apparatus 
for. 1,133,759. Orlando Sumner, St. Mar- 
garets-on-Thames, England. 

BLEACHING 1,135,303. 
mann, Rheydt, Germany. 

BOBBIN Holder. 1,135,712 
Whitinsville, Mass 

FABRIC Doubling Machine. 
Leisel, Newburgh, N. Y. 

FABRIC-Tearing Device 
Stevens, Akron, O 

FIBROUS Material, 
Retting. 1,133.590 
cisco, Cal 

KNITTING 
denberge 

KNITTING 
212. Carl F 

KNIT Undergarment 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

LOOM Harness Stop Motion 
Gagnon, Pawtucket, R. I 

LOOM, Weft-Replenishing 
Jackson, Readville Mass. 

LOOM Charles A 
Mass. 

LOOM. 
Mass. 

LOOM for Mechanical 
1,135,782. Jean Farigoule, Paris, 

LOOM, Narrow-Ware. 1,135,641. 
mar, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LOOMS, Thread Parting and Holding, Means for. 
1,134,487 Alonzo E. Rhoades, Hopedale, 
Mass. 

LOOM. 
Conn. 

LOOM Warp Stop Motion. 
Cutting, Bridgeport, Conn 

RUBBERIZING Fabric. 1,133,322. 
Seiberling, Akron, O. 

SPINNING Machine Thread Guide. 
Joseph Coldwell, So. Swansea, Mass. 

SPINNING Machines, Spinning-Tray for Cellular 
Material 1,134,379. Oskar <A. Guenther, 
Chemnitz, Germany 

SPINNING or Twisting Machines, 
Support for. 1,134,336. 
Worcester, Mass 

WARPING Machine 
ing, Paterson, N. J. 

WARP Frame. 1,133,520. Friedrich E. 
Hartmannsdorf, Germany. 

WARP Threads. 


1,133,830 


Solution Arno Leh- 


Owen, 


Oscar L. 


1,133,440. Albert 


1,134,293. William C 
Method and 
Tustin K. Toles, 


Apparatus for 
San Fran- 
Machine. 1,134.749. Gustav A. Lan- 
r, Philadelphia, Pa 

Machine Power Attachment. 1,135,- 
Schuessler, Montague, Mich 
Max 


1,134,508. Erstling, 


1,133,464. Erasme 


1,133,802. Simeon S 


1,135,960 Littlefield, Lowell, 


1,134,063. William H. Rankin, Waltham, 


Manufacture of Lace. 
France. 


Wei- 


Andrew 


1,135,701. Henry Langer, Middletown, 


1,133,366. Samuel B 
Frank A. 


1,134,315 


Thread Guide 
Lewis T. Houghton, 


1,133.749. Eugene P. Sear- 
Wirth, 


Machine for Piecing Together. 
Max Wenzel, Spremberg, Germany. 


TRADE MARKS RECENTLY FILED FOR 
REGISTRATION 


78,905. Hosiery. Mark: 
Cohen, Chicago, III. 
79,739. Clothing. Mark: King-Man. Owner: 

D. M. Oberman Mig. Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 

80,082. Rugs and mats. Mark: Tri-nax. Owner: 
Palmetto Products Co., New York. 

83,198. Embroidery yarns. Mark: Handikrat. 
Owner: H. A. James & Co., New York. 
80,345. Embroidery silk, etc. Mark: Asiatic. 
Owner: The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., New 

London, Conn. 

80,347. Embroidery silk, etc. Mark: Victoria, 
Owner: The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., New 
London, Conn, 

81,287. Clothing. Mark: Manhattan. 
The Manhattan Shirt Co., New York. 

82,656. Clothing. Mark: Novotex. Owner Henry 
S. Friend & Co., New York 

83.311. Woolen and worsted piece goods. Mark: 
W. & K. Owner: The W. & K. Co., Nason- 
ville, R. I 

83,326. Cotton 
mule 
Ala. 

83,334. 


Owner: J. 


Trimee. 


Owner: 


Mark: 
Mills 


Kicking 
Cordova, 


goods. 


Head 


piece 
Owner: Indian 


Owner: 


Knitted underwear. Mark: 
Union Mills, Hudson, N. Y 


5000 
83,335. Knitted underwear. Mark: 550. Owner: 
Union Mills, Hudson, N. Y. 
83,336. Knitted underwear. Mark: 
Union Mills, Hudson, N. Y. 
83,337. Knitted underwear. Mark: g000. Owner: 

Union Mills, Hudson, N. Y. 

83,340. Ladies’ dresses. Mark: Watch Your Step. 
Owner: Woolf & Shulhof, New York. 

83,373. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Apache. 
Owner: Rafael del Castillo & Co., New York. 

83,578. Yarns and threads. Mark: Grandma’s. 
Owner: Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

83,665. Cotton piece and dress goods. Mark: El 
Cocotal. Owner: Nashua Mfg. Co, Nashua, 
N. H. 

83,680. Piece goods made from cellulose yarns. 
Mark: Luvisca. Owner: Courtaulds, Ltd., 
London, Eng. 

83,681. Yarns made of cellulose. Mark: Luvisca. 
Owner: Courtaulds, Ltd., London, Eng. 

81,306. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Autolether- 
fabriks. Owner: Manchester Cotton Mills, 
Manchester, Ga. 

83,058. Rugs and 
cester. Owner: 
Mass 

83,059. Rugs and carpets Mark: Chlidema. 
Owner: M. J. Whittall, Worcester, Mass. 

83,245. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Colorfast 
Surfcloth Owner: N. Fluegelman & Co., 
New York. 

83,587. Ladies’ petticoats and underwear. 
Madison Square. Owner: Harris 
Barnett, New York. 


7000. Owner: 


carpets. Mark: Royal Wor- 
M. J. Whittall, Worcester, 


Mark: 
Bros. & 
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C. E. RILEY COMPANY 
65 Franklin Street, és BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww COTTON 
GOODS YARNS 


inportersor EGYPTIAN COTTON 
» woe er TLACHINERY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS. 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, %,., 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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KLAUDER-WELDON 


ORIGINATORS, PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


In the Manufacture of 


DYEING, BLEACHING and SCOURING MACHINES 


‘T! [E fac “t that Klauder-Weldon mac ‘hine ‘s have alw ays been 
recognized as the stand: urd of economic efficiency 1n Dye- 
ing, Bleaching and Scouring is sufficient reason to believe that 
they have merits that justify your most careful inv ese. 
Used in over 1000 textile plants and built to handle textiles in all forms and processe 
SO: LL.D » N ie ie DA YS Pes. A 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y., U.S. A. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. ice Foreign Plant 
Case Me su ao HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 


Stephenson Underwear 
Mills of South Bend, 
Ind., express themselves 
in part as follows: 


“‘We feel quite willing 
to express our confidence 
in your FFF Hoffman Press 

= — as we have two in con- 
HOFFMAN FFF moveL PATENTED stant use and 


The Third just received and partly erected. ” 


The Direct Application of Hot Dry Steam 
as Applied to Knit Goods by the Hoffman 
Principle Improves the Appearance 


United States Hoffman Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Buyers’ Index 


Absorbent Cotton Wool Machinery. 
Tatha William, Lt 
Air Moistening System. 


imidifying 


-——See H 
Albone. 
Roessler & Hass 
Architects and Mill 
Cramer, Stuart W 
Dyer, W. I Ss 
Ferguson, John W. 
Main, Charle 7 
Myrick, J. W H 
Asbestos Covering. 
Johns-Manville Ce 
Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co 
Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W B 
Auctioneers. 
Conant . E. & Co 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool. 
Hetherington, John & Sor Ltd 
Leigh & Butler 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Fhiladelphia Textile Machinery C 
Saco 1 Si 


Apparat 


her Chemical C 
Engineers. 


Lowell ps 


Sargent’ Cc. G., Sor 
Schofield, Wm., 
Smith & Furbush Mch, Co 
Speel & Stephenson 
Tatham, Willian Lt 
Woonsocket Mach 
Back Filling. 
international t 
Bale Presses. 
Sac Lowell Shops 
Baling Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert 
Ihiladelphia Dryins 
Smith & Furbush M 
Ballers. 
Saco-Lowell Sho 
Ball Bearings. 
8S. K. F 
Bandings. 
Lambeth Rope 
Sternberg, Fre 
Baskets. 
Diamond 
Lane W 
Standard 
Beamers. 
Crompton & 
Bearings. 
See Ball 
ings if 
Belting. 
Rond, 
Boston Belting C 
Gandy Belting Co 
Graton & Knight 
Hood, R. H., Co 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Schieren, Chas, A., Co 
Williams, I. B., & Sons 
also Mill Suppli 
Belting, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co 
Belting, Link. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co 
Belt Cement. 
Graton & Knigl 
Schieren, Chas ’ 
Belt Dressing. 
Graton & 
Schieren, Chas. A., 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Graton & Knight 
Schieren, Cha 
Belt Tighteners. 
American Tool & 
Hunter, James, Ma 
Bindings. 
See Ts s 
Bleaching Eyes. 
Boston Belting 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Ma 
Birch Bros 


ps 


all 


Charles, C 


Mfg. C 


See 


t Mfg. Co 
Co 


Knight Mfg. Ci 


apes 


Alphabetical Index to 


Sic 
Textile-} ishing 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bos & Lane 
Electro Bleachi 
Rouessler & Ha 
Sesdel Mfg. C 
Wolf, Jacque & Co 
Worden Che ‘ Works 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Autoforce ! 
Buffalo 
Carrier I ior ‘ 
Philadelphi yin M 
Sturtevant, B. I ( 
Bobbin and Spool Painting Machines. 
i & Stephensor 
Spools, Shuttles, Ete. 


son 


Co 


ichinery 


Bobbins, 
Amer 


Spe 


i bbe 4 dey 
Bol bin Winders. 
l m J kK 


Y 
r 
€ 


Loilers. 
See 


Box Shooks, 


Steam Boiler 
Boxes, Etc. 
Dian r 
Pear 
Veneer Pr ct ( 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt 
Textile Machine Worl 
Braids. 
Brass Hinges. 
Root, C. J 
Bridges. 


Brushers. 
Brushes, 


& Son 
< Woo 1 M 
Brushing Machines. 
Buhlmanr A. W 
Park & Wo n 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble M 
Sargent’s, C. G, S 
Smith & Furbush Machine 
Button-Hole Machines, 
Reece Button-Hole Machin 
Button Sewing Machines 
Union Button Sewing C 
Calico Printers’ Machinery 
plies. 
hine W 


and Sup- 
on Ma 


Wks 


ile- 
See l 
ine. Mf 
Carvas Baskets 

Lane, W r & 
Cap Spindles 

Am. 7 e Spe 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
Birch B 


B 


T i 
with 


Advertisers, page 


numbers, 


Tolhurst M 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth 

Atki 


Schwartz 
Speed & § 
Card Feeds. 
. See Aut Fee 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
nson, Haser c & 

mann, A 


ymat 


Card Leather. 
Gr n & IT nt 
Carding Machinery. 
Fraser, Doug ¢ 
lethering 


Lowell 


L Shons 


Smith & Furbush Mech. C 
Tatham, William, Ltd 
Card Stampers and Repeaters. 
Hodgson, Walter W 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K 
mpt » Kr 
Curtis 


Textile-Fi 
Carrier Aprons. 

G mn & Kr 
Castings. 


Caustic Soda, 

Wing & E 
Cement Pans. 

Ss fe WwW. B & Sor 
Centrifugal Filters. 

W avte W T Tr 
Centrifugal Machines, 

Warvte W. J., Ir 
Chain Belts. 


“yopae Cr nc 


Chains, Power Transmission 
Morse Chain C 3 
Chemists. 
tle. Arthur D., In 
Lunkenl mer Co., The 
Chenille Machinery. 


Clocks. 
Pette & R 
Watchma 

Cloth Boards. 
3 iffee Bre 


Fi f 
Cutting Machines. 
Eastman Machir ( 
Firth, William, 


Oswego M } 


Cloth 


Wetnert} Kr 
Cloth Doubling Machinery. 
Curtis & Marble M hine C 
rk & \\ ‘ yr 
Dryers. 
YT 


See Dry gz Mact 


Cloth 


follows this li<t 
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Cloth Expanders. Cotton Machinery. Drop Wires 
€ ¢ y )} ( ( ipl _ by: 
| B Drying Boards. 
H erick & C rear n, J i 
‘ n ¢ laram Me or Drying ¢ 
A. W Ph lely 1 Drying Mchy. C 
k h, H ,&s ( Drying Machinery. 
Cloth Shrinking Machinery ( é lar W \ & M ( 
( & K I Vork I MM e Wort 
Cioth Testers } Cr & 4 e ( I » 4 nt 
I I ne &s Cc } I \ ‘ é Mach 
D é ( I Wks 
e J Biret ! Mach, Wks. 
I ‘ 
Cleth Winders, H & § Itul \ \V 
4 H & ise ( Rutt rth H. W & Sons ( 
I g ( ( Hlosy S «& Laun- > 
Ciutches i & ‘ 
N } I & Co 
& ) ) R ( I H e ¢ 
Coat Analysis I I ( g Macl Co 
no I ‘ el < I e M i Co 
Collars (Shaft J ( ( t . ( SOF 
j & I sg I I & ¢ 
Comb Aprons r H 1... &C S € W rt 
‘ night Mfe. ¢ m & \ Cc i 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). ft ( Sturte I Cc 
& « T \ ‘ \ ry ( 
I < 0 e-Fir l £ fe Poilhu \W I 
se: € l ( Dusters. 
‘ W f ( : \ ! Vi D t 
Cetton Openers and Lappers. Dust Collectors 
\th _ 8 k & 4 Boff » For Cc 
g ( ] f ~ I mp C 
} & 8S } iryvi Co 
\ \1 ( S f ! I ( 
Cov.mercial Vehicles Dyers Clogs. 
CG } CS ( Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Compressors Air). ‘ - I f ‘ 
f ( Cotton Softeners. I , 
Condensers. ‘ J I 
x I ‘ 1 rh i 
( I & Dye Worl 
Cc I k Dye & Texti Wks 
Conditioning and Testing Cotton Waste Machinery. N ) Silk Dyeing ¢ 
: y ( Cc 
Conditioning Machines, H £ & f ( g ¢ 
S Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Fin- 
r S ( ishing Machinery. 
Cones Paper Cuunting Machines. \ & M ! e ¢ 
Durar nuf iri ( \ ! \ 
Nat I : \ 
Conveying Systems. | Ro ( & C I Al be Ss el M 
Couplings (Flexible-Insulated). 
irte 5% eend Co., Ch le B Br I M ! Wks 
Conveyor Belting | Couplings (Shaft). I e 
R t f i | ndry & Machine Co Buff » St r I Cc 
Coolers Air). Crayons. R ! A \\ 
S ( Aimer an Cr n Co Bu r H. W & Sor Cc 
Cop Machinery ] ‘ Cr Cc Cor Hos} S & I n- 
Vork Cutting Machines. ! Cc 
Cop Spindles Ca é t Mch. C | Zz r l Cc W.. hny. Co 
I ( r \ \ Mact « 
‘ I M ! e ¢ Gile H Dyeing M hine Co 
Cop Tubes. Fir hi A Heatt te Johr & § 
S ( Ki r \ & C 
Perkit BF. 428 Ir Hu Rodr M Cc 
Weinerth Kr & ( Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Copper Expansion Joints Cylinder Oil (Superheated Steam) Hi or Dyeing Machir Cc 
cS io r Speci ( Ly, | & So 
Copper Print Rollers. Decating Machinery. kK ler-W n Dycing Mch, Ce 
nt ‘ f ‘ ! A. W eigh & Butler 
Coppersmiths Parks & Wools M hir Cc Le} nd, Tho & Co 
r Cc Sel lL. H \ & ¢ a1 ers M hine Co 
Ss Di.-infectants. } i Laur y Machine Cc f 
I I r C ‘ é Mfg. C The | rk & Woo n Machine Co 
Copper Work for Dyers. Dobbies. Perki s. | & Son, Ir 
& § Cc Crompt & K I 1 Work | I lelphia Drying M hinery ¢ 
G o ho ae 3 'hiladelphia Ts é Machiner Co 
I C S fo cr rhe Reliance Macl e Works 
Copvrights, Ete. Drawing Rolls. Schwartz, L. H. A & C 
( § H i, R. H., Company | Smitl Drum & C " 
Cerduroy and Velvet Cutting Ma H. & |] Amer \ hine C | Somervill Ml } Wks A t 
chines, M Dr ng R Co Birch, proj 
\ ( Spe & Stept Sturtev Ea F., Co. (Drying 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. Drinking Fountains, Suter, A ed 
& S ! Mar e C H. W | Textile Finishing Machinery C 
Cotton Drink I r n | ir M ne Worl 
( Unifor Dyeing Machine ¢ 
lundle-Spence fg. C LU. S. Hoffman Co 
Cotton Dryers Drives, Silent Chain. Dye House Cans. 
: r M \ Cc nc ' Dia nd State ] re ¢ 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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qc asc 


EE Raver 


HE right temperature in factory or office 
will raise the capacity of your working 


Sturtevant 


f ¢ Tce. 


Electric Propeller Fans 


will keep a room cool and well-ventilated- 
they pay for their original cost in a short time. 


da es _ 
S-L will explain 


B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 








230 























































Hill, J es, Mfg. ¢ 
Dye House Trucks. 





Dye Sticks. 
1iley, Frank 





New i 
Dye Tubs. 


wer Lank 4 8 


1 x ‘ 
t ue, & | 
s «Ss 
. W , 
Tr & 
& Lane 
< < é 
I 
r ert H ( 
t ra ( 
€ er & ¢ 
Har g «& 1} 
] he A 
S ¢ & « 
& ¢ 
‘ & | l 
) \ 
I & 
s I 
“ H ‘ 
Sy} W f& ¢ 


Drnamos 


Edgings 


Electrical Construction 


Electric Heating Devices 


Electrical Supplies 


Electric Driven Pumps, 
1 ‘ 


r ( 
i I 


Electric Fans. 


Electric Hoists 
Electric 


Lighting 


Electric Motors 


Electrolyzer 


Elevators 


ailey, Frank 
iamond State Fibre C 
New Eng ) I k & J 
Dye Kettles. 
New Eng i 
Stearns, A. T., I r 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
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Salem El tor Works 

Employes’ me Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall C¢ 

Engineers (Ventilating). 
Myrick, J. W. H 
Sturtevant, B. F 

Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Fairbairn, Lawson, 








| Otis Elevator Co 
| 








Combe, B 


International Gas E 
International Steam 
Snow Steam Pump Plant. 


Sturtevant, B i.e 





rbou! 


Textile Fi hing Machinery Co 


Exhaust Heads. 


Power Specialty Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., C 
Fanus—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
Se Ventilating Apparatus 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Blake & Kr ‘ Ste 
Worl 
Scaife WW I & Sor 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Buff Steam Pump C 
Goulds Mfg. Ce 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
Amer WW a: I ects id 
Intert Filter ¢ 
Scaif No 2 & 5 
Feeds 
See Aut t F« 
Felt Rotary Washers. 
Hu », Rod y Machine C 
Felting Machinery. 
Hur } ine M 


Smith & Furt h I ! ( 
Fences (Iron) (Wire). 

) ( | ry & } 
Ferder Boards 


Fibre Boxes. 


Diamor Stat ; re C 
Star 3 r ( 
Fibre Trucks. 
D . ( 
; | na 


Filters. 





A \ ‘ ( 
I ford & 

Internation Filter ¢ 

vyood Eng ‘ ( 

I ( 


Finishing Compounds 


Finishing Machinery. 
Seaceill Lye D 

I 

lire Alarms. 

otte \ Kn 
Fire Brick. 


hire Extinguishers 


Fire Hose. 


tire Hydrants 


| 
Fire Insurance 


Fire Proof Doors and Windows 


Viexible Metal Hose. 


Finuted Rolls. 


H \ 
rR 
liyers. 
& sS 
t Y } ‘ 
1 & \ I 
t i tle 
nery ( 


oF 


| 


| 





Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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lorges. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Friction Clutches. 
——See Clutches 
Friction Cones. 
Evans Friction Cone Co. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co. 
Hunter, James, Mach. Co, 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son, 
Garnetts. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co, 
Garnetted Stock. 
Graves, Frank B. 
Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
S(urtevant, B. F., Co 
Gas Engines. 
See Engines 
Gas Systems. 
Kemp Mfg. Co 
Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Power Specialty Co, 
Gauges. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The. 
Gears. 

Diar nd State Fibre Co 

Ne } s Gear Corporation 


Gear Cutting Machine. 
: r} D. E., Co 


Gearing, Silent Flexible. 
Morse Chain C 
Generating Sets. 


\ Chalmer Mfg. Co 

G é I tri ( 

Siur nt, B. F., Co 
Geyser Water Heater. 

‘ Sor cS. Gu Corp 
Gieases. 

yrne, er ( 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant C 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
Grinding and Polishing Machines. 


Royersford | ndry & Machine Co 
Gun Cotton Machinery. 
WW Ltda 
Hiand Thread ng Shuttles. 
S ~ ie 


Hangers. 


Hiarness Twine 


Harness and Frames. 





Gar fx. ¢ 
Steel He e Nh Cc 
Iieating. 
€ Ver App 
Heddles. 
A r r ( 
H & 
S H \{f ( 
Hoists. 
Q tT ‘ HH 
Hoisting Apparatus. 
k rine C 
te Cc 
Ele tor 
Hose 
( a. W 
Hose, Pneumatic. 
J M ( H. W 
Park Cc 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearso J 
Paran nt Metal Form Drying Co 
PI phia Drying Machinery Co. 
Hosiery Labels. 
K Ler h Co 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
Amer I N ter Co 
Car A cS lit Co. of 
Cran 
I } ( 
Humidity Controller. 
Ame I ening Co 
Carrie ir Conditioning Co. of 
Amer a 
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E. WHEELER JENKINS 


RALPH S. BYRAM, Associate 


Trimmings 


ALL KINDS 


For Knit. Underwear 


Sole Selling Agents for 
TOWNSEND MANUFACTURING CO. GERMANTOWN LACE EDGING CO. 
Laces and Edgings Edgings and Laces 
EXCELSIOR BRAID MILLS THE HALL LACE COPIPANY 
Silk and Mercerized Braids Laces and Veilings 
FRANKLIN MILLS G. A. SCHNEEBELI & CO., Inc. 
Cotton Braids and Stay Bindings Laces for Underwear 


301 Mariner and Merchant Building, Third and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, ROOM 1027, 346 BROADWAY 


Textile Fibres|| Textile Design 


| By FENWICK UMPLEBY 


For Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


] t 


Matthews 


work which endeavors to 

bring together all the ma- 
terial available for the study 
of textile fibres. Including 
mercerized yarns and artificial ae 
silks. Valuable tostudent and 
manufacturer. 480 pages; 126 
illustrations; cloth. 


eee 


a eh ey 


Price $4.00, Prepaid 





Catalogue of Textile Books sent free Ee , i iailieee 
ing. 


Price $2.25 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


ae ee LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress St. 
144 Congress St., Boston, Mass ——— 








































Cr € Ss W 


Hydraulic Kams. 
i er Sp 


Hydro Extractors. 


Insulating Silks. 


and Braiding 


( 
Casualty, Fire 
Profits 


Insurance and for 
Loss of 


H 


Jacquards 
C 
ria 

Jacquard Cards. 
‘ aAsé i i 


Knit Goods Dryers. 


Kuit Goods, Edgings, Trimmings, Etc. 
‘ 


Finishing Machines, 


Goods, 
Crochet, 


Knit 





Me I 
Ny & k 
S« & \ 
Sr y 2 ( 
Knitting Machine Cylinders 
r’ax n & O'N 
Stafi & H 
Knitting Machinery. 
AC - D c 
Ainslie x ‘ 
B i & { 
( ‘ 
( € {f 
Hemy 
elg M ( 
Nye & r c 
& 
& H 
S M more 
Ww 


fz ( 
Full I 


Machinery ish 


ioned 


Knitting 


Knitting Needles and Supplies 
A « 


Lahbe! Wire Stitchers 


Lace 


Leather 


Alphabetical Index to 
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Lace Machines. 
~ er. FE. O | 
Laces. | 
. } 

Lamps, I 

( I lect ( | 
} Cc | 

| 

«x é ( | 

\ nghouse Lamp C } 

Leather Packings. 

i & Knight Mf; ( | 
chieren, ¢ A.. CS | 

Liquid Chlorine. | 

i Ble } r ¢ ( 

Liquid Soap 

> b 
Loom Harness Straps 
& K t f 

Loom Pickers. 

Loums | 
H k & (¢ | 
ie 

4 «& i 
r Cor 
- « c 
1 W 
- I 
Loopers. 
H h \ & 3 
Pts ( 
Lubricants. 
~ qc 
& N I 1 Cc 
I & le ¢ 
\ ail Be g C 
Lubricators. 
en r ( 
Lug Straps. 
iion & Knight Mfg. C 

Lumpers. 

\ el 
é , George, & Son 
i W i mm ( 

Machinery Dealers. 

Mavhinists’ Tools. 

Magnesia Products. 

s-M e ¢ H W 


Marking Pots. 
Mattress Machinery 


Machines 


Mevsuring and 


Mechanical Draft. 


Mechanical Draughtsmen 


Mechanical Engineers. 





Mercerizers 


I \\ k 





i € 


Mercerizing 


} r tl i 

K f 

s oo a We Se 
S h. I ec 

Wolf & 


Fire-Proof Window Frames 
and Sashes. 
ge E. B.. & Cc 
Metallic Packing. 


Metallic 


Tetalliec Rolls. 
Mill Architects 


neers 


Mitl and Engineers 


Buliders 


Advertisers, with page 
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Ferg r n W 

Main, Cl I 
Mili Piping. 

Parks ¢ a ae 


Mili Supplies. 


Ameri n Suppl Cc 
\tkins H é k & ¢ 
I & S$ 
| Cc} r ( 

I Ss 


I “i I I 
I \ m, Co 
ife < a 
Ry ( 
I 2. % 
“« H 
é \ & tf 
_& ] 
nkenhe r Cc 
N \ «& 1 ( 
( 
I l> ( 
} \\ ‘ 
R I 
I ( I ( pan 
( 
X 
’ Mf i 


ephe ! 
Miliwrights. 
Hunte J M ! C 
Moth Exterminator 
B nA ine Wo 


Motion 








Pictures. 
Mi | 
Motors. 
See Ek 
Motor Trucks. 


MI r Car C 


Napping Machinery 


I I er Ks 


Netting Machines. 
Noils (Silk). 
} é \V " & ‘ 
Non-fluid Oils. 
\ . Cc 
Oil Cups. “ 
Oil Engines 


Oil-less Bearings. 


Oils 


H lit & | 


Oil and Press Board P 


\ J 


Oiling Systems. 


Stencil per 


} eimer ( 

Overseaming Machines. 
; Ml t e | 
3pi er Oo 

Packing (Asbestos). 


I e H . 
Packings (Leather). 
Packings (Metallic) 
J n e ( H 
Packing (Rubber) 
J Mar e ¢ H 
Paints. . 
Cc ff rl ( 
e ¢ H 
St ke I W I \ 
Ss. < ta Per } r ( f 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving 





Jot a, Cc. Ay & OC : 
Paper. k 
Me n Paper Co i 
Richar n Bre f 
r Boards. 
! n Paper Co 
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and Tubes. 
Speci ty Mel Co 


Pauper Cones 
Am. Textile 
Pairpoint Corpo 
Pastes (Specialty). 
Poh! Machin Co 
Patent and Trade Mark Solicitors. 
Cr y & Greg j 
Heard, Smith & 
Munn & C 
’ Patent Attorney. 
Calmore & ¢ 
Penstocks. 
Hun Rodney, M hit ( 
Stearn Lumber o ee 6 
Perforated Metal. 
\ ialmers Mf 
° Beckley Perfor 
Peroxide of Mydrogen. 
' : | 





Allls-( 





oO r&H er Che 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Koessie & Ha A ( 
Picker Pins. 
Lie E ( 


Leather. 


Mfg. ‘ 


lickers, 
Gra Knight s 

Picker Teeth. 
Dodge, ‘ 

Viuking Miz 


( 








Pipes and Fittings. 
Ks, G x. © 
§ fe, W Lb & 
Plush Machinery. 
ul n in, \ WV 
] } & Wor n M hin ( 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
sce Ventil ing 
Portable Elevators. 
kconomy Engineerin 


) Revolving t 


Power Plant Ventilating System 
M H 





ansmission Machinery 











Preparatory Machinery (Cotton). 





\\V 4 
H. & B. A iM ine 
& 
( E.. ( ip 
-Lowell ) 
Preparatory Machinery (Wool and 
. Worsted). 
Het} ! } & 
S h & I h M< ‘ 
Presses, 
A ! M hir ( 
Boome & Boscl Press ¢ 
ve ‘ H ~ I \ 
fac} ( 
Cr J Macl é cS 
Curtis & e M ni ( 
: } D M Cc 
\ Reliance ine Work 
; Ss I I 
Sper & 
' tile-Fini r M ( 
y S. Hoffman Co 
i Worthingt Henry R 
i Presses (Drill and Punch). 
Royersford | T & Machine C 
{ , 7a mming I r 
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Press Boards 

Ca br 

D - . Fibre C 
Press Papers. 


I é ( 


Fy 
| 
Printing 


} ¢ I 


Machinery. 


Covering 


Pulley 
Gr n & Kni ( 
Pulleys. 
I 
Pumps. 
\ ( 
3 ( 
r \ ( 
rr I r 
I r ng M i y < 
Worthir He 


Punches and Dies. 


FR M 


Purifying and Filtration Plants 


Hungert & T 
N I ( 
be ( 
ite \\ B & 
Quillers. 
t r 1 I ( 
Payne, G \ & C 
Rag Pickers. 
I t ( » 
W ( 
ith & Fu 1 \ eC 


Raw Hide Gears 


I t G 


Reed and Harness 


Manufacturers, 
Ameri 1 ( 
Reed Making and Brushing Machines. 
1a | a «a Sd er 


Reed Wire. 
J igne & j 
Revolving Portable Elevators. 


Ribbons 
c 
\I ( 
Kodent Exterminator. 
Roller Bearings. 
Roller Covers. 
Gr t & qs 
Roofing. 


Rope Transmission, 
C)! ess Cc 
I 
1 } ( 


Roving Cans. 


H J 1 Cc 
n I e. © 
Roving Reels 
Kub Aprons 
Graton & I 
Safety Set Screws 
A € I { 


Sample Cutters. 


Sanitary Fountains 
Tohr \ ! ( 


Rundle nce M ( 
Sash Operators 

Dro é ( ‘ 
Scales (Automatic). 

\ Iv 
Scales. 


0 B 





Advertisers, with page 
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Scallop Machines, 


Schappe (French Spun 


Schools, 


Scouring Machines 


Second-hand Machinery 


Selling Agent. 


Separ (Yarn 


itors 


Sewing Machines and Supplies 


Shafting Hangers, 
€ I 


Ete 


Shafting Kings (Leather 


Shearing Machinery. 


Sheet Metal Works, 
Shoddy Pickers 

( ] X \ 

lL) ge, ¢ 

3 & | a 
Shoes 


Shuttles. 


Silk Dryers 


Silk Machinery 
H 
Silk Mill Supplies 
ri x 4 
Silk Noils. 
Silk 


Paste. 


Silks (Raw). 


Silk Throwsters 
V a, A » & 
Singe Plates. 
Bu 
T e-] 


Singeing Machines 


S l 





this list 
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Wor 
Skein 
Buh 


£ 


H 


Spinnir 


Spinnir 


H. & 


Spinnir 


Spools 


Stacks 


stain F 
steam 


steam 


steam 


steam 


steam 


Steam 


Riley 
Sac 
Text 


Soaping Machines. 


Ath 
Ba 
B 
Buck 
H. & 
iley 
pe 





Spinning Frames. 


Springs 


,argeer 





ien Chemical Works 
Mercerizing Machines. 
mann, A. W 


Skylights. 


Drouve Ce G 

Van Noorder E.. & Co 
Slashers. 

Leigh & Butler 


( I Company 
Loweil Shops 
e-Finishing Machinery C 


Slitting and Rewinding Machines 


Camer Machine Co 
Soaps. 

Ar er jyuid Soap Co 

De S Mfg. ¢ 

Dray .. Cc 

Sey Mf Co rt 

Wris a. 


R ney, Machine C 


Softeners 


Spindles. 


ford & Smitl 


er \ & Sor I 








Cc. E., Company 


vson. ¢ 
L 

ig Frame Saddles. 
I ng Ss 

ig Kings 

er pany 


I 4 r n Machine < 


ig Tubes. 


Spoolers. 


Ber n. § 

Etc 

A x 

y. H R ¢ 

‘ r W Ki 
Low Shops 

& I r 

R J sh Machine C 


Spot and Stain Removing Machine 


x The 


Sprockets, Silent Chain 


temover 

c 
Rollers 
Engines 
Jacket Kettles 


I ®& Sons C 


Pumps 


W } 

netor Henry ] 
Specialties. 
rte } cs 
Traps 

“a . ee 


Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
General Electric Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Westinghouse Electri« 

Stencil Machines. 
Bradley, A. J. 

Stock Dryers. 

See Drying M 

Stocking Dryers. 

See Drying Machinery 





chinery 


Stop Motion for Knitting Machines. 


Boss Knitting Machine Works 
Crawford Mar cturing Co 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
-See Warp Stop Motions 
Strappings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Spec y Cc 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & C 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
New England Tank & Tower Co 
e-Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst M hine Works 
Ss ife W B., & Sons 
Stearns A. T Lumt 
rd, G., Tank Mfg. C 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barton, F. ¢ 








Woolf 





Bias Narrow Fabric C¢ 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. C 
Industria Tape Mi Cc 
kin E. Whee 

Krout & Fite Mfg. C 
Lambeth R e ( rporat n 
M Silk ¢ 
Maurer, I W : S ( 
Weimar Br 

easels. 
Suter Alfre i 

Telephones (Interior Systems). 

g Cc 


Temples. 
Draper C 

Testing Apparatus 
Perkins, B. 1 & 
Ss ey: & ¢ 


Sor Tr 


ior nee ¢ 
Textile Chemists 
Little \ b> r 
Textile Engineers 

Buhimantr A. WV 


ich \\ 


Textile Schools 


Thread Guides 


‘ | Cc 
Time Detectors 
& I 

Vatchn k & § ( 
rime Recorders 

' rr j Time R ne ( 

t es “« R 
Tiering Machines 
rr Engineering C 


Cc 
Tinsel Machinery. 


{ hine Works 


Tools for Turning Calender Rolls. 


Top Cutting Machines 
Wildm Mfg. ¢ 
Trade Mark Law 
‘ Re 


He 3 &® Tenr 


Frade Mark Stamps. 


I T l ( nD 
lrademarking Machinery. 
I & WV n Machine C 
Trucks. 
B ey Frank 
~ } ( 
w Br W 
S ‘ 
Standard I ( 
Trucks, Motor. 
1 el Motor Car C 
Motor Car ( 
Tubes. 


iry 


Standard Fibre C 
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Tubs. 


- See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 
Turbines. 
——See Water Wheels and Steam 


Turbines 
Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co 
Richardson Bro 
t Counters. 
th, Willian 
Scott, H. L., & Co 
Speed & Stephenson 
Suter Alfred 
Twisting Machinery. 
Hetherington, John & Sons, Ltd 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Speed & Stephenson 
Underwear Press. 
Craw, J. W Machinery Co 
i S. Hoffman Co 





Vacuum Extracting Machines. 
Buhimann, A. W 
Valves. 


Lunkenheimer Co 
Powe Wm., Co 
Valves (Rubber). 
Johns-Ma ille Co H. W 
Variable Speed Transmission 
H er, 1es, Machine Co 
Reeves Pulley Co 


Vats. 


- See Tank Tubs \ 
Velvet Machinery. 

Buh nn, A. W 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sor Co 

Park & Woolson Machi Cn 

Schwart ca Te a ae 

exti Fini ing M i Cc 

Veneer Boxes. 

Ver Pr icts Co 


Ventilating Apparatus. 


\meri n Moistening C 
A utofore entilating S 
Berr A. Hu 
} ft I g£ ( 
Buff » Ste | ( 
ier A Co ior Co f 
America 
( ker-Wheeler (¢ 
G Electr Co 
I ( M Co 
Pe ! B. } & § I 
} ia Dr g Ma ¢ Co 
Pt ely Texti VI ! r Co 
Sturte ; ane ( 
I M hine Work 
Ventilating Engineer. 
Myrick, J. W. H. 
Vulcanized Fibre. 
American \ ed I ( 
Di nd State Fibre C 
H é 
S I I o 
Wadding Machinery. 
tl Williar Ltd 
Warpers. 
‘ pton & Kr Loom Works 
I> 
( ( ) Bea ) 
I ) 
& | M I Co 


Warping and Beaming Machinery 
A I J. K 


, t ‘ 
Cromy n & CY VV ks 


Warp Stop Motions. 





( & Kr 
Dr r ¢ mpan 
\ f Wrench ¢ 
Warp Tying Machines 
I her-( a ¢ 
Washers (Cloth). 
\ eT n I ndry M hinery Co 
A t M ine W 
I \ Ss f r M hine 
Worl 
Birch Br S er e Mach. Wks 
I r rtl \ & Sor Cc 
Hunt, Rodne chine Cx 
Hur ’ J M hir Co 
Ker n. D. I & Sor 
PI elphia I ‘ Co 
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Somerville Machine 
igirch, prop.). 
Textile-tinishing Machinery Co, 

Wasirers (Leather). 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Waste Keclaiming Machinery. 
Hetherington, John & Sons, Ltd 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 

Waste Washing Machines. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Tatha William, Ltd, 

Watch i's Clocks, 

Pettes w« Randall Co, 
Watchman’s Clock and Supply Co. 

Water Chemists. 

American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Permutit Co 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

Waterprooting Materials. 
Barrett Mfg. Co 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Stocker, F. William, Inc 

Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American W r Sottener Co 
Hungerford & Terry. 












internation Filter Co 
Permutit Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Softeners. 
American Water Softener Co 
For J. B., Co 
Hungerforu & Terry 
Internatio: Filter Co, 
Norwood Engineering C 
Permutit ¢ 
Scaife, W. b., & Sons Co 
Water Towers. . 
New Engiand Tank & Tower Co. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, 
Water Wheels. 


All Chaimer 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Lettel, James & Co. 
Weighing Apparatus. 

American | Scale Co. 


Ww inders (Cotton, W oolen and 
Worsted). 


A \ 
Al i 
Buhlma | 
< nj & K es Loom Works. 
Firsching, J \ 
Foster M e Co 
eign & A 
Le SV i 4 ) 
i iy, H & « 
Pa € Ue W., & CO 
$ well Shops 
1ith & I push lachine Co 
I ersal Winding ‘4 


Winders (Back). 
Allen, A. W 


, 


Winders (Hosiery). 
\llen, A W 
Llte J b K 
er Mac e ¢ 
t t 4 e Co 
Lever, O , Co., Ine 
‘ (ys & ( 
3 Lo 
pane sa 
Wire Specialties. ; 
H ilton 8 
Wool 
tkir H k&C 
Wool Bagging Machines, 
Wool Cleaning Compound, 


Ford J | ( 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Atkin r H & ¢ 


( I & ex Loom Works 


Spee & Ss 
Wool Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery 
Wool Oil Compound. 
Ma on ohn 1} 
Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dodge ( ~ 


Works (Albert 


Leigh & Butler. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Altemu Jacob K 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Arlington Machine Works. 

Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 

Birch, Albert, Somerville Machinse 

Works 

Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks 

Buhimann, A. W 

Butterworth, H W., & Sons Co 

Crompton & Knowle Loom Works 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Fales, L. F. 

Firth, Willia 

Hetherington, John & Sons, Ltd. 

Hood, R. H Cc 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Ja Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach. Co 

Leigh & B 

I ks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Philadelpt I Machinery Co. 








lextile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Wool Oils. 
Borne, Serymser C 


Seyd if. Ce 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Drying 
Machinery. 

Atkinsor Haserick & Co 





H er, J Macl e Co 
Leig & B 
P} i hia | g Machinery ¢ 
Phila I Ma nery Co 
Rile ( E., ¢ 
Sarger ( G., Ss 
Schw L. H & Co 
th & Furbush Machine C 
Speed «& tephenson 
Tolhur Machine Works. 
Yardnumbering Machinery. 
Park & Woolson Machine Co 
Yarn Conditioning Machines. 
Sargent’ ( G on 
Suter Alf 
Yarn Dryers. 
- ee Drying M iinery 
Yarn Testers. 
Birch Br » Some ille Mach 
li 
H. I & Co 
& , r 
\ d. 
To n Tinlnnoe Ci T) 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Carpet Yarns. 


Cotton Yarns. 
| € ! cS 
Jan n, J 3 
J« Spinn! Cc 
I ier, I 
1 & | 
M la | \ ( 
M £ ( 
Orawe M 
J & Sor 
€ Fred, & (¢ 
r J. | & C 
W i Co 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fa et Hughes 


Littauer, Ludwig 


I i & | er 
I r, F J & 5S 
I Ag y 
Sternberg, Fred, & C 
Gassed Yarns. 
} e Thr G 
Jamieson, Ja 


Littauer, Ludwig 

Mindlin & Rosenman 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co 

Whitman, Willicm, Co. 
Glazed Yarns. 

h rence Thread Co, 

Jam 





son, Jas. B. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Orswell Mills. 
Sternberg, kred & Co, 
Whitman, William Co, 

Harness Twine. 

Fawcett Hughes. 

Moore, » & Co 
Sternberg, tred, & Co 
Hosiery and Kniting Yarns. 
Bi Thread Co 

Hyde, E. § 

Jenckes Spinni: 





rence 


ig Co 


Littauer, Ludwig 
Minulin & Rosenman 
Mitchell, J ki., & Co, 
Monument Millis 


Porter, T. J., & Son 
Sternberg, bred, & Co 
Whitman, William, Co 
Linen Yarns. 
t, Hughes 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
American Silk Spinning Co 


Cascamil DiK 5 





Co. of 


America, 





Whitman, William, Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 


i LUGWIEg 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
gomelr J ., Ce 
Whitman, William, Co. 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, 


Ete. 


Amer n k S} ning Co 

Cascami Silk Spinning Co. of 
America 

Jamieson, Jas. B 

Jencke Spinning Co 

J Lut Ludwig 

Mind & Rosenman 

Montg ery, J. BR. Co 

Non k Silk ¢ 

Stet Fred, & Co 


Villa, Stearns & Co 
Silk Yarns. 


k i z Co. »f 
Cl Bros 
k Silk ¢ 
I & ( 
& { 
s & ( 


Silk Varns (Artificial). 
lu ig 
& R 

Woolen and Merino Yarns 


I 





Whitman, William, Co 
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SEE the POINT 
of the KRAFT PAPER 
PERFECT PATENT 


~ KNIT-ALL 
Make 
cones CONE 
In ; 
All These cones are tougher and 
Sizes Stronger than the old gray pulp 
and Colors cones, but cost no more. 
heir improved features make them 


Send for Free Sample most desirable for winders and knitters 


The smooth round polished point allows the yarn to knit off 
without catching and breaking 


These Paper Roving Tubes Save Bobbins 


a ee 









They They 
Cut Release 
Down Your 
ie E | Tied 
Freight Ie Up 
Charges - & ? 3 . | Capital 
See the See the peg See how Ready to ship | 


stot or screw it holds er store 


Send for Free Samples 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 


Paper Mill and Tube Factory, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Jr. CLARENCE A, COOK THOMAS A, TRIPP 
President Treasurer Gen, Manager 
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May 1915 MILL EQUIPMENT 


Meritorious Recognition of a Standard Method of 


UMIDIFYING 


A Partial List of Orders Received During the 


LAST SIX MONTHS 


Bates Manufacturing Co. 
(Repeat order). New Weave Shed equipment 
S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass. 
Cotton & Worsted Mill Equipments 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company. 
Repe atorder). New Weave She d equipment. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. (Repeat order). 
Connecticut Mills Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. Repeat order 
Nonquitt Spinning Co. (Repeat order). 
Swift Spinning Mills. 
Cordis Mills, Milbury, Mass. 
Lafayette Worsted Mills. (Repeat order 
Winona Cotton Mills. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. Repeat order). 
Bibb Mfg. Co. (Repeat order). 
Warren Mills. (Repeat order). 
Champlain Silk Mills. (Repeat order). 
Jackson Fibre Co. Repeat order 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Mills. Repeat order), 
Dana Warp Mills. (Repeat order 
Schwarzenbach Huber Co. (Repeat order). 
Floyd Cranska Co. (Repeat order). 
Woodruff Cotton Mills. 
U. S. Worsted Co. Repeat order). 
Southern Mfg. Co. 
Worcester Tire Fabric Co. 
Taylor-Logan Company. 
W. A. Slater Mills. 


Of the above equipments, in whole or in part some are our Standard 
Atomizing or Compressed Air System; others are our regular Sectional type of 
Humidifier, inclusive of Automatic Control; Conditioning Room equipments, etc. 


Over TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of Practical Knowledge of Humidifying 


THE AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY’S 


Method of Air Moistening is the FIRST and 
ONLY ENTIRELY 


SATISFACTORY SYSTEM FOR ALL USES 
William Firth, Pres. Frank B. Comins, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
120 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


John Hill, Southern Representative, 
1014 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





Publishers’ Page 


Concerning This Issue The 1915 Textile Directory 


he Official 


Pocket Edition of the Textile Directory 


f O15 
10! vid 


success 


the next 


Monthly Circulation Statement 


er 6,250 COpMLES 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


For the Home Market 


Power 
Transmission 
Machinery 





| cs Prompt 
Facilities ge | Deliveries 


-American Tool and Machine Co. 


BOSTON 
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P A T I N T S HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
NATHAN HEARD Louis C. SMITH F. A. TENNANT 
Formerly 


CROSBY & GREGORY 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 


TRADE MARKS, DESIGNS AND COPYRIGHTS 









W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Reorganizations, Valuations and 
Reports on Mill properties. Power 
Plants of every description and 
suggestions for their eeonomy of 
operation. 


Land Title Building, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATENTS 22000008) 3. W. HL Myrick, A. S. HL V. E. 


John W. Ferguson Co. 
Engineers and Building Contractors 





Design, Specifications and 
S.aperintendence for Textile 
Mills, Industrial Plants and 
Kindred Structures, 






Specialists in Mill, 
Shop and Industrial Plant Construction 


United Bank Building ° Paterson, N. J. 

















- , 4 Inventor of the 
r33 years’ experience and reputation assure 


you of the best results in the quickest time, and f V. il . S 
at the lowest price commensurate with safety. Auto orce enti ating ystem 


Specialists in Textile- 
Trade-Marks only $25.00 


Calmore & Co., Patent Attorneys 
119 Forrest Bidg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Largest Textile Ventilating Engineers in America 


Boston, Mass. 














Laboratory Manual of Dyeing and Textile Chemistry—/a/thews. 


The method of presentation and the subject matter are the outcome of a number of years teaching on the part of the 
author. An elementary manual to be used in conjunction with the more general treatises on the subject. 183 experiments; 
test questions ; 360 pages; cloth. PRICE $3.50 PREPAID. 

Catalogue of Textile Books sent free. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Textile Publishers, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 















TheScience of Knitting 


ERNEST TOMPKINS 


330 Pages, Illustrated Price $3.00 Postpaid 












Some of the contents are— 


Yarn Numbering and Calculations; Elements of Knit- 
ting; Formulas for Ribbed Fabrics; Width of Tubular 
Goods for Different Numbers of Needles aud Yarns; 
Width of Fabrics from Different Machines; Production 
of Circular Knitting Machines; Weight of Goods; 
Twist in Knit Fabrics; Set; Space Allotment in Knit- 
ting Mills; Knitting Machine Gauges; Rangeof Fabrics 
from the Same Gauge or Cut; Burs; Spring Needle 
Latch Wheel Tuck Stitch Figures; Vertical Patterns 
in Latch Needle Work; Cams; Inserting Needles in 
Ribber; Take-Up; Locating Source of Trouble in Knit- 
ting; Designing with Pattern Wheels; Theory of Knit 
Fabrics; Ratioand Proportion; Weights and Measures; 
Mensuration; Miscellaneous Notes on Belting; etc. 


HT 





TTT 










IAI L LIN mM 









Je 





In addition there are 60 illustrations and 75 tables of yarns, fabrics, 
machinery and productions, 






The volume is of convenient size, is a model of typographical ar 
rangement, well printed and bound in blue leather with gold lettering, 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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; ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Incorporatea 
: CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 
: Chemical Division Engineering Division 
Design of Special Plants Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement 
; Reducing Cost of Processes Acceptance Tests on New Apparatus 
, Control of Supplies Remodeling Power Plants 
a Elimination of Wastes Steam Turbine Installation 
" 93 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
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N @ This organization renders expert engi- 
neering service in connection with all in- 
dustrial engineering problems. 

@ Plans and specifications are prepared for 
the erection and complete equipment of 
textile mills and other industrial plants, 
including steam and hydraulic power 
plants. 





If your Ad is not producing results 
write for free suggestive ads to the 











@ The reorganization of textile and indus- 
trial plants is a highly developed function 
of this concern. 


THE, ~ 
Sil 








‘ BUKEY 54 BIBLE HOUSE WY. @ A wide experience in the examination and 
; survey of water powers, power plants and 
’ manufacturing and other plants is util- 
The Adman’s Supply House ized in the preparation of special reports, 
an . with reference to the improvement or 
_ be Ke =~ oe valuation of such properties. 
irect from the -bulld- 

a The experts wh CHARLES T. MAIN 

: build the kind of Ads that . 

‘ 


say something and mean it. Mill Engineer and Architect 


| 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Bukey Co., 54 Bible House, N. Y. 


If you have an invention which you wish to patent 
i A ] EN ] S you can write fully and freely to Munn & Co. 
for advice in regard to the best way of obtain- 


ing protection. Please send sketches or a model of your invention and a description 
of the device, explaining its operation. 
















Sty 


All communications are strictly confidential. Our vast practice, extending over a period of nearly seventy years, enables 
us in many cases to advise in regard to patentability without any expense to the client. Our Hand-Book on Patents is 
sent free on request. This explains our methods, terms, etc., in regard to Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc. 


A\ll patents secured through us are =MIUNN & COMPANY, Solicitors of Patents 


described without cost to the pat- 


entee in the Scientific American 664 Woolworth Bldg., New York City and 625 F.St., Washington,D.C. 
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Making O iti 
Money-Saving, Money-Making Opportunities 
WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 

This is a special department for those who wish to buy or sell second hand machinery, mills or mill sites, 
patents, ete., and for such advertisements as “Help” or “Situations Wanted.” A special low rate is charged, 
viz., $1.00 for one-half inch, single column ; $2.00 for one inch, single column, and in the same proportion for 
larger space, By measuring these advertisements and counting the words you will see what space is needed 
for your announcement. No advertisement uccepted for less than $1.00. Remittance should accompany the 
order. No extra charge for forwarding replies sent in care of the Textile World Record. 

Address: Want-Ad Dept., Textile World Record, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
a 


J UM B Mullen Tester gives bursting strength in 

pounds per square inch of textile fabrics, 
eard board paper, fibres, etc. Nearly new cost $100.00. Made 
by B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. Send tor their 
catalogue No. 85B. Make best offer to B. LODGE & CO., 
Albany, N. Y. 





MILLS FOR SALE 


Owner desiring to retire will sell part interest in or all 
of Southern Cotton Mills now manufacturing well known 
brand of grey goods and yarns. Two factory buildings, 
2 warehouses, 70 outbuildings, 160 acres. Henry Staton, 
80 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





FACTORY for SALE or RENT 


70,000 sq. ft. floor space (will divide) 1 and 3 story heavy 
constructed brick buildings, sprinkled, high ceilings, excel 
lent light, 3 street fronts, large yard. Located in Phila., 12 
minutes from City Hall, adjoining Freight Station, in the 
centre of labor district. Liberal terms. Write to 
J. ALAN MIDDLETON, 

Factory Specialist and Engineer, 

Snite 516 Stock Exehange Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE 
PHILLIPS SLASHER CANS 


Heavy Copper 50’ face, 48’’ diam., with 112 tooth driv- 
ing gear and journals on head. Will pay you to investi- 
gate as used only one month and will be sold cheap to 


“MOUNT HOPE FINISHING CO. 
North Dighton, Mass 


Slasher Wanted 


A second-hand slasher machine. Must be in 
good repair. Give size, price and where ma- 
chine can be seen. Address ‘‘Slasher,” care of 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


GEM HEADS WANTED 


We want zo second-hand Gem HEAps in 
good condition for Knowles looms. 
Tuxedo Mills, Passaic, N. J. 


lose out. 








HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 
Hensington Soap Works 


Soaps of Quality, Turkey Red Oil, Tuscan Softener 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil 


516-18 So. Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA 





FOR SALE Two 40-inch Tolhurst extractors, 
$255.00 each One Kennedy Hand 
Folder, $68.00. Several hand and power cutters 30 to 36 
inch. Hydraulic presses, winders, etc. 
INTERSTATE MACHINERY CO., Troy, N. Y. 





Calender Wanted 


Wanted a Calender Machine for calender- 
ing Tapes and Narrow Fabrics. Address 
C. T. N., Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 





WE FURNISH CAPITAL 


To manufacturers and wholesale dealers on the 
security of their outstanding book accounts and 
make advances on merchandise. MANHATTAN 
CoMMERCIAL Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 





For Sale—A Knitting Business— 


having unfilled orders on hand and ready to operate—to 
be sold at ence owing to death of owner. Equipped to 
manufacture Shaker Sweater-Coats and Toques. Excel- 
lent opportunity and a bargain. For full details inquire 
of R. E. Briggs, White’s Court, Norwich, Conn. 


Cotton Mill For Sale 


Mill Humboldt, Tenn. Worth nearly $200,- 
ooo, for $125,000. 





Old management will take 
$25,000 stock, cash $20,000, balance $10,000 
per year, 6%. 


J. M. PUMPHREY, Memphis, Tenn. 


KNITTING MILL 
FOR SALE or to LEASE 


Well organized Knitting Mill ; 160,000 square 
feet floor space; completely equipped with 
Thompson Brothers’ Machines to turn out Bal- 
briggan garments and Cooper Spring Needle 
Machines for Union Suits, and also all other ma- 
chinery necessary for the conduction of business. 
Large volume of Balbriggan business to be turned 
over with premises. Present owner not acquaint- 
ed with line of business. Address J. J. White, 
104 E. 40th St., New York City. 
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Fine Opening for Practical Mill Man 


A textile mill having an equipment of jacquard and harness looms (from 54 to 90 inch widths) which have been 
used in making a product for which there is not now a demand, wants to put this machinery to new uses. 

If you have original ideas and can suggest and carry out a plan for adapting this machinery to the manufacture of 
some other product for which a ready market can befound we want to get in touch with you. 

This is an exceptional opportunity and the right man may be given an interest in the business if he can submit a 


proposition that looks feasible. 


Replies held in strictest confidence and will be returned if desired 
For other particulars and interview aldress “Original,” 





WANTED: POSITION 
As Wadding Mill Manager 


Any Company thinking about going into the Wadding business 
will find it of interest to consult me first. I have had fifteen years 
experience with Independent Wadding Companies in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. I have all the 
plans and specifications to starta Wadding Mill from the founda 
tion of the building to the manufacturing of the finished product, 
and can furnish the very best of references. For further informa 
tion address, George M. Miller, 616 Smithfield Ave., Saylesville, R.I 





Designer Wants Position 


Designer or Assistant Superintendent in woolen and 
worsted mill has worked on worsted piece dyes, naturals, 
dress goods and men’s wear, cotton worsteds and all the 
different grades from fine domestie to ‘44 blood. 26 years of 
age. Willnot goto Canada. Address ‘** Woolen Designer,” 
care of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


MANACER WANTED 


for small Cotton, Lisle, Silk and Cashmere hosiery mill, to 





be started in small Ontario town, Salary #1500 per year. 
An allotment of stock and commission on net profits 
Want man of good character and ability to make good. 
Apply to “Hosiery Manufacturer,” Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


LOOMS WANTED 


About 25 Crompton & KNOWLES 72 inch 





looms, 4x4 box. 
Schadewald Mills, Phila., Pa. 


EXPERIENCED BUSINESSMAN 


bP 


Will invest with services from $10,000 to 
$20,000 in an established business. Principals 
only. State full particulars. “Business,” Room 
26, 31 East 27th St., New York City. 


2 Rashel double rib machines, 90 inches. 
r O R 1 Rashel double rib machine, 118 inches. 
The above are best foreign make and 

SALE fully equipped, ready for work. 


1 Warping mill, 11 feet long, with creel. 








1 Payne winder (new) 24 spindles (12 on each side). 
The above ure in perfect condition and will be sold reason 
ably. Address, R.W.P. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Dyer Wanted 


Wanted experienced dyer on cotton and mer- 
cerized yarns for elastic webbing. State salary, 
age and experience. Address, “Webbing,” 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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eare of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


FOR A Latest Improved Steel “Hurricane” Under 
wear Dryer. 6 Section In good running con 
SALE dition. Good asn: w. For further particulars 
address, “Hurricane,” of Textile World 


cure 
Record, Boston, Mass. 





WANTED — . _ foren or a Ee tter a n small 


8 knitund weir mull from one to 





two more shirts from « tt machine every d has ever been 
done before according to yarn used Would like to ynnecte with a 

inufacturer who owns s mill himself with a view f bece ng @ partner 
iteron. Good sewing m ne fix years old Married. Good refer 
ences. Address “Knitter and Fixer," care Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 





Position Wanted as Superintendent of Knitted Underwear Plant 
manufacturing men’s, women’s and children’s cut goods. 
Twelve years experience knitting, bleaching and finishing 
Age 32 years. Best of references furnished. Address “Ful! 
Fashioned,” Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





WANTED NEW CONNECTION 


Young, married man, with thirteen years’ experience in 
the jobbing of knit goods and the manufacturing of 
Ladies’ light weight underwear, would like to associate 
himself with a knit underwear manufacturer. Competent 
to start and manage a new enterprise selling direct to the 
retailer. Address “R.W.T.” Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Mechanical 
For Sale equipment, brands 


and good willofthe 


Argonaut Cotton Mills 


Covington, Ky. 






Opposite Cincinnati 





Now Operating 4864 Ring Spindles on 


Cotton Twine, Carpet Warp, Wicking, etc. 








This mill EARNED 13% NET on its capital 
stock of $75,000 in the six months ending April 17, 
1915, but owing to differences among the stock- 
holders it has been decided to liquidate the 


business of the Company. 














The location of the mill is such as to insurea 
plentiful supply of help, cheap coal and low freight 
rates (rail or river) on both raw material and 
manufactured products. For further information 
address 

Liquidating Committee 
ARGONAUT COTTON MILLS CO. 
April 22, 1915 











Covington, Kentucky 


Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of Superintendents or overseers for any department of mill work may 
learn of suitable men upon application by mail or telephone to C. T. DONLEvy, care Textile World Record, 
144 Congress Street, Boston, who will give prompt attention to their requirements without charge. 


superintendent; has 
worsteds, woolens, piece dyes, 
overcoatings, men’s wear and ladies’ dress goods; 
83 years of age, married; will not go West, South 
or to Canada: good reference 
6428, Textile World Record 


Designer or assistant 


worked on fancy 


Boston, Mass. 


woolen mill; would con- 
hand in weaving depart- 
woolens, worsteds, cotton 
and dress goods; familiar 
Knowles looms; 25 years of 


Assistant Designer in 
sider position as 
ment; has worked on 
worsteds, men’s wear 
with Crompton and 
age: good reference 


6429, Textile World 


second 


Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or assistant designer; has worked on 
men’s and ladies’ suitings, woolen and worsted 
dress goods, unions, riece dyes, fancy blankets, 
ete.; familiar with Crompton & Knowles, Thayer 
and old style Crompton looms; 26 years of ave, 
married: will not go West, South or to Canada; 
good reference 


6430, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent in knitting mill; has 
knit underwear; has had -eneral mill 
become assistant superintendent; 29 
not go South or to Canada; good 


Assistant 
worked on 
training to 
vears of ge will 
reterence 
6431, Textile Mass 


World Record, Boston 


Overseer or assistant in department for making 
up sheets, pillow cases bed spreads, towels, etc.; 
stockkeeper in bleachery or shipping clerk; has 
worked on cotton goods, more particularly from 
the bleached state to finished article and put- 
ting same on markets; 35 years of age; good refer- 


6432, Text 


World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Knitting; has worked on all kinds 

f patterns made on flat bed machines; silk 
oats, worsted and woolen yarns familiar with 
Dubied double i i le lock machines; 
will 


Overseer of 
fancy 


Grosser & j 
Lamb and reular macialne : \ irs of age; 
go Soutl 
Textile 
Hand of Dyeing in 


position as overseer 


good reference 


W orld Record, Boston, Mass 


mill; would 
mill; has 
worked on high grad ercerized silks 
low grade and most any Kin of goods; familiar 
with jigs. padders, black machines and dyeing ma- 
chines; 25 years f age married; will not go to 
Pa.. West, South or Canada; good reference 
$ Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


otton 
maii 
teens 


Second 


onsider 


hosiery mill; has worked 
on all kinds of cotton hosiery; familiar with 
Jenckes. George D. Mayo ribbers and loopers; 24 
vears of age, married; good reference 
6435, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill: has worked 
on woolen and worsted familiar with 
Crompton and Knowles looms and dobby heads; 40 
vears of age. married; will not go to N. H. or to 
Vt.: good reference 


Textile 


Overseer of Knitting in 


goods: 


W orld necord. Boston, Mass 


dyer; has worked on knit 
cotton mixtures, light and 
stock. wool and cotton varns; familiar 
the Rodnev Hunt. Klauder-Weldon, Utica Nov- 
& Mill Supply Mac! Textile Machine Co. 
ers and Jefferson kiers; 31 years of age, married; 
good reference 
6437, Textile World Record 
Overseer of Mending; ha 
and worsteds; 46 years 


nces 


Bleacher and 


worsted ind 


Boss 
so0ds 


Vy raw 


ines; 


Mass 


worked on woolens 
married; rood ref- 


Rostor 


Mass 
would 


8 Textile World Record, Boston 


woolen mill: consider 


Superintendent of 
position as ssistant superintendent and designer; 


has worked on nearly all classes of goods: 


worsted suitings, trouserings 
fine and low gerade woolens and 
d cotton mixes 
South or to 


cotton 
union and cross dves, 
worsteds, dress 
vears of age, 
Canada; 


cloakings art 
will not go 


foods 
married 
reference 
6439. Textile 


food 


World Record, Boston, Mass 








Superintendent of knitting mill; would consider 
position as overseer of Knitting and finishing; has 
worked on high grade full fashioned men’s and 
ladies’ sweater coats and on cotton back and cot- 
ton plated cheap coats; familiar with Grosser 
power and hand machines, Seyfort, Donner, Claes 
& Flentie, Lamb, Scott & Williams and Brinton ma- 
chines: 30 years of age; good reference 
6440, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Ring and mule spinning or both; 
would accept position as superintendent of cotton 
mill; has worked on sheetings, shirtings, sateens, 
lawns, from $s to 120s on ring and mules; familiar 
with Dobson, Mason, Rope, Saco and Hetherington 
mules; Saco, Whitin, Fales and Jenks frames: 46 
years of age, married; will not go to Vt., Pa., West, 
South or to Canada: rood reference. 

6441. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or assistant in cotton mill; has worked 
on cotton dress goods, cotton shirtings and iight 
worsteds; familiar with Box Crompton looms also 
Single Box kancy looms; 25 years of age; will not 
go to Pa., West, South or to Canada; good refer- 
ence, 


6442 

Overseer of 
worked on 
kerseys 
I obes, 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Finishing in woolen mill; has 
worsteds, cassimeres, uniform cloth, 
cheap cotton warp woolens, blankets, 
flannels, etc.; tamiliar with all makes of 
\merican machines, some English and French also 
36 vears of age, married; good reference. 
6443, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Mending in woolen mill; would take 
a position as overseer of wet and dry finishing, or 
charge of shears; has worked on worsteds, wool- 
men’s wear and dress familiar with 
shears, presses and decating machines; 31 years of 
ige; will not go South or to Canada; good refer- 
ence 


6444, Te World Record, Mass 


Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill: has worked 
on all classes of woolen goods; 35 years of age 
married; will not go to Pa.. N. Y., N. J., 
South or to Canada; good reference 
6445, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


Engineer in Textile Mill; is 
iamos and all makes of engines; 50 years of age, 
married; will go anywhere for a good position; 
good reference. 


6446, Textile World Mass 


Overseer of Weaving in worsted mill; has worked 
on worsted dress goods, mohair and alvaca linings 
worsted men’s wear, etc.; familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles and George Hodgson looms; 43 years 
of age; married; good reference 
6447, Textile World Record Mass 


Manager, superintendent and designer in woolen 
or worsted mill; has worked on fancy worsted piece 
dyes, resists, silk mixes, men’s wear, dress goods 
blankets, flannels kerseys, mackinaws, ete.; fa- 
miliar with all American makes of machinery: 43 
years of age; married; good reference P 
6448, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing in cotton mill; would consider position of su- 
perintendent of a small mill; has worked on sheet- 
ings, prints, ginghams, from 10s to 120s yarns; fa- 
miliar with all makes of American machinery; 50 
years of age, married; will not go South; good 
reference. 

6230. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning in woolen mill; has worked 
on wool, shoddy and satinet goods; familiar with 
D. & F., and has had some experience on J. & B. 
mules; 43 years of age, married; good reference. 
6231, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Overseer in an underwear 
mill; has worked on ladies’ fleeced lined under- 
wear, and men’s, ladies’ and children’s stockings: 
familiar with the Scott & Williams, Wildman and 
Brinton knitting machines; Singer, Metropolitan 
Merrow and Union Special sewing machines; 24 
years of age; will not go South: good reference. 
6213, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


ens, foods: 


xtile Boston 
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Boston 
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Overseer of Ring Spinning, warping and spool- 
ing in cotton mill; has worked on shirtings, sheet- 
ings, print cloths, grain bags, etc.; familiar with 
Platt Bros., Whitin, Brooks, Saco & Pettee ma- 
chines; 47 years of age, married; good reference. 
6214, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer, assistant superintendent, superintend- 
ent or manager in woolen mill; has worked on cot- 
ton warp serges, cotton and worsted men’s wear, 
both medium and high grade, including fine serges; 
familiar with clipper looms and Knowles; 37 years 
of age, married; will not go West, South or to 
Canada; good reference. 

6223, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing or sewing machine fixer in 
knitting mill; has worked on all classes of knit 
goods: familiar with all sewing machines in the 
knit goods line; 48 years of age, married; will not 
go South or to Canada; good reference. 

6224, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a knitting mill, or would con- 
sider position as overseer of carding; has worked 
on all kinds of goods; familiar with Davis & 
Furber, also Smith machines; 42 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go West, South or to Canada; good 
reference. 

6225, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill; has worked 
on shoddy mixes and all kinds of cotton mixes and 
all wool; will not go to Pa., N. Y., N. J.. West, 
South or to Canada; 50 years of age, married; good 
reference. 

6226, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of yarn mill; has worked on ho- 
siery yarns; familiar with Mason, Whitin, Saco & 
Pettee, Woonsocket and Kitson machines; 34 years 
of age; good reference 
6391, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cloth Examiner on finished goods; has 
on high and low grade woolens, worsteds, 
ete.; familiar witn finishing room machinery; 25 
years of age: will not go to Conn., Me.. N. H., Vt., 
N. J.. West, South or to Canada; good reference. 
6392, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


worked 
satinets, 


Master Mechanic; has worked on all kinds of 
worsted and woolen machinery; both vertical and 
horizontal tubular boilers; engines both Corliss 
and slide valve; pumps; both A. C. and D. C. mo- 
tors and generators: 33 years of age, married; will 
not go West or to Canada; good reference. 

6348, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Master Mechanic; has worked on all makes of 
cotton and worsted machinery; 44 years of age; 
married; will not go to Pa., N. J., West or South; 
good reference 
6349, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing or bleaching in cotton mill; 
has worked on cotton piece goods, dress goods, 
lawns and bunting; familiar with jigs. padders, 
reds, clarets and indigo dyeing; 26 years of age; 
will not go West, South or to Canada; good refer- 
ence. 

6350, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of small woolen mill; would con- 
sider position as assistant superintendent of large 
mill; has worked on all classes of Scotch tweeds, 
fancy vestings, jacquard work, all wool white 
blankets, also shoddy grey blankets, steamer rugs, 
large variety of double cloth cloakings, basket 
cloth, worsted trouserings and suitings, macki- 
naws, blanket cloths. fancy homespuns, etce.; fa- 
miliar with all the leading English makes of ma- 
chinery; 32 years of age; good reference. 

6351, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer, superintendent and designer of wor- 
sted mill; would consider position of salesman of 
mill supplies or worsted yarn; has worked on fine 
and medium fancy worsteds, men’s wear also resist 
and cross dye worsteds; familiar with all worsted 
and woolen weaving and finishing machinery; 31 
years of age, married; will not go South; good ref- 
erence 
6352, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Loom Fixer or boss weaver in woolen mill; has 
worked on all classes of goods; familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms; 49 years of age; mar- 
ried; will not go to N. J., West, South or to Can- 
ada; good reference. 

6353, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer in Woolen Mill; has worked on men’s 
wear, woolen, shoddy and worsted; natural and 
piece dyes; is familiar with goods, bookkeeping 


and organization; familiar with different makes of 
machine ry; 26 years of age; good reference. 
6354, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Moquette or axminster manager or boss weaver; 
has worked on axminster, chenille, jacquard and 
tapestry carpets; familiar with English and Amer- 
ican machinery; 41 years of age, married; good 
reference. 

6355, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding in woolen mill: has worked 
on all grades of yarns and harding felts: familiar 
with Davis & Furber and Lombard machines; 37 
years of age, married; good reference. 

6356, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Agent of Cotton Mill or 
worked on plain sateens, twills, pillow tubings, 
lznos, Bedford cords, etc.; familiar with English 
and American makes of machinery; 49 years of 
age, married; good reference. 

5984, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 


superintendent; has 


Boss Weaver in woolen mill; has worked on all 
kinds of mohairs. dress goods, linings and cloths to 
be rubbered; plain and fancy worsted piece dyes, 
light men’s wear and cotton worsteds; familiar 
with English, Crompton and Knowles looms; 23 
years of age, married; will not go West or South; 
zood reference 
6376, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Mule Fixer in 
shoddy and cotton 
waste from 1/2 to 7 run; familiar with Davis & 
Furber. Johnson & Bassett jacks and mules; 37 
years of age, married; will not go to Pa., N. Y., N. 
J., West, South or to Canada; good reference. 

6369, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


woolen mill; has 
mixes; all 


worked on 
wool and cotton 


Superintendent jin cotton mill has worked in 
both cloth and yarn mills on all kinds of cotton, 
all lengths of staple and all numbers both carded 
and combed; fam liar with both American and Eng- 
lish makes of machinery; 41 years of age, married; 
will not go South; good reference 
6370, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Dyeing; has worked on cottons and 
worsteds, all worsteds, unions, cross dyes, worsted 
yarns, long and short skein cotton, raw stock, cot- 
ton yarns. piece dyes and resist yarns; familiar 
with all kinds of warp and worsted dyeing machin- 
ery; 45 years of age. married; will not go West or 
South: good reference 
6371. Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on woolens and worst ds. faneyv and plain. worsted 
piece dves, cotton worsteds and mercerized piece 
dyes. piano felts, printers’ bagging. roller and 
clearer cloth. coverts. venetians, ete.; familiar 
with both Knowles ind Crompton looms, also 
Knowles cam looms: 37 years of age; will not go 
to Canada; good reference 
6215, Textile World Record Mass 


Boston 


Overseer or second hand of cloth room in cotton 
mill: has worked on collar goods, shirtings, sheet- 
ings, sateens, cambrics, lawns, nainsook and fine 
dress goods; familiar with Woonsocket trimmers, 
Elliott folders, Curtiss & Marble shears and Singer 
sewing machines; 25 years of age, married; will 
not go to Pa., N. J., West, South or Canada; good 
reference. 

6228, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer or superintendent in woolen mill; 
would consider any position of trust in a mill; has 
worked on woolen and worsted suitings, serges, 
gabardines. cross dye fancies, overcoatings and 
dress goods: 50 years of age, married; will not go 
West or South; good reference 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


6229 
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Why Not Have Your 
-r7~ Plant Flexible? 


It is no longer necessary 
to buy hosiery machines 
of special diameter that 
can be used for only one 
class of goods. 


By installing our Model G machines 
you can make all sizes of men’s, 
women’s, children’s and __ infants’ 
stockings upon the same machine 
and without the use of ribbers. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. 


New York 88 Pearl Street, Boston Urica 
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KNIT. 


New Mills. 


*California, Los Angeles A knitting plant has 
been established by the Myers Mfg. Company, 
manufacturers of bathing suits, with plants at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Los Angeles, Cal. The 
new department has 3 knitting machines and: 3 
sewing machines and is making men’s, women’s 
and children’s knit bathing suits and men’s and 
boys’ jerseys. E. B. Myers is president, and Ber 
jamin D. Potter is superintendent. Messrs. Myers 
and Potter attend to the buying. 


Canada, British Columbia, Vancouvet 
Cohen, formerly manager and buyer 
of the West Knitting Company 
tablish a new knitting plant in V: 
arranged for part of the 
sweater Cc 
manufactured 


Illinois, Chicago 
Vedder St., is starting a iall sweate 
ness. He will specialize on silk fiber 


New Jersey, Camden. Operating und 
name of the Camden Knitting Mills, with 
Firth as proprietor and Jos. Firth, superintendent 
a plant has been started up at 2101 Broadway, wit 
6 knitting machines, both flat and round { 
and 3 sewing machines, on which 
facture a line of sweater coats, 
knitted novelties, using electricit 
power. The production will be 


New York, Utica. A plant for 
children’s knitted waists and union 
equipped at 616 Broad St., under 
the K-F Knitted Waist Company Barnes, 
McGoey & Ely, N. Y., are the selling agents. 
Electric power is used. The equipment consists 
of 6 knitting machines and 16 sewing 
formerly operated by the Cambridge 
Knitting Company 


*North Carolina, Coats The building t 
erected by the new Coats Hosiery Mill, recently 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000, will b 
70 by 24 feet, of frame construction. 41 knitting 
machines, a hat 1 ind a boiler will be in 


stalled. 


*Pennsylvania, Bally. Thirty knitting 
8 ribbers and 6 loopers are being operated 


new Paragon Knitting Mills on men’s 
women’s silk hosiery. Leo J. Eck is head 
new concern and attends to the buying 


Pennsylvania, vertow! The large 
hosiery mill being erected on Second St., between 
Washington and Franklin Sts., for John Blood & 
Company, will be ready for occupancy by June 15 
The building will be 3 stories high, 150 by 45 f 
of brick, steei and concrete construct 
to be leased and occupied as 
Blood & Company. Two hundred 
employed here manufacturing hosiery if this num 


ber of operatives can be secured 


KNITTING MILL NEWS 
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EEE 


Meeting of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers 
(Continued from page 213) 


UTILIZATION OF COTTON WASTE BY GERMAN 
AND AUSTRIAN METHODS 


By FRANK NASMITH, Consulting Engineer, 33 Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, England 


In practically every manufacturing process 
waste is produced, which in a great many cases 
is put to some definite profitable use. In the cot- 
ton spinning industry, although a certain amount 
of the waste produced is mixed with the fresh 
cotton and combined in the yarns forming thi 
staple product of the mill, there is always a com- 
paratively large amount which the spinner cannot 
use in this way and which he sells to the wast« 
merchant or waste spinner. Recently a very 
varied, and in many ways remarkable collection oi 
fabric samples, made in Germany and Austria, was 
displayed in London and Manchester, England, a 
great number of which were woven from yarn 
spun from cotton waste. Fabrics composed oi 
cotton and wool waste, cotton waste and fresh raw 
cotton of short staples and other mixtures were 
also shown, but the point to be emphasized is that 
out of waste material excellent, tasteful and mar 
ketable fabrics were produced. The range of fab- 
rics shown comprised cotton blankets, printed 


] 
flannelettes, sponge cloths, molletons, printed 
cretonnes, voiles, suitings, etc., many of them be- 
ing most delicately printed and finished. To those 


tiie 


accustomed to the lower class waste trade 
fabrics were a revelation and they demonstrate 


very clearly the high position the German and 


Austrian manufacturers have attained Although 
these fabrics are in many cases manufactured to 
act as substitutes for all cotton or all wool ma 
terial, there is a large market for them which 


the moment cannot be completely supplied owing 
to the stoppage of exportations from Germat 
and Austria 

Before going further it will be necessary to draw 
a distinct line between hard and soft waste. In 
Lancashire the former class of waste is thoroughly 
understood and its treatment has been developed 
to produce such good results that foreign compe- 
tition is not felt. As a matter of fact, German 
exports hard waste to be treated in Lancashir 
just as Lancashire exports soft waste to Germany 
Hard waste comprising chiefly cop bottoms is 
dealt with by a range of machines comprising hard 
waste breaking machine, scutcher, breaker carding 
engine, derby doubler, finisher card with 
denser, and mule or ring frame. It is not intended 
to say anything further about hard waste in th 
present paper, but to direct your attention firstly 
to the treatmen of low quality soft waste—sweep 
ings, droppings, cardfly, card strips, comber waste, 
etc., as employed in the German and Austrian 
mills. Whatever reason may be forthcoming in 
regard to the treatment or non-treatment of soft 
waste in England and the United States, the fact 
that in the past the Germans and 


r¢ 


remains 
Austrians have carried out experimental and 
search work util they have developed a very con 
profitable industry. Their waste 


1 
i@h 


industry has been brought to a hi 


siderable and 
utilization 


state of economical and productive effectiveness, 
and it is absolutely impossble for us to im- 
mediately compete with them in the production of 
the wide range of yarns and fabrics they turn out. 
Only after years of endeavor will it be possible 
to compete on equal terms, for one must recog- 
nize the value of specialized effort, and the knowl- 
edge that is the outcome of practical dev elopment. 
\t the same time it is possible to immediately 
produce with machinery at our disposal certain 
ranges of yarn and fabrics hitherto produced in 
Germany and Austria and shipped to England and 
the United States. Many spinners in the United 
States must have been faced recently with the 
problem of the disposal of their waste and no 
doubt stocks have accumulated, while on the other 
hand there has probably been an outcry for yarns 
suitable for manufacturing into knit goods. Well, 
here is the raw material on the one hand and the 
market for the finished product on the other. The 
gap between is not a difficult one to bridge and 
should the opportunity of bridging it be now 
seized there is every reason to believe that the re- 
liance hitherto placed on exportation of cotton 
waste and importation of hosiery yarns will not 
again be necessary, besides which a new industry 
will be created. It must be recognized that the 
extreme cheapness of the material dealt with and 
the low priced goods into which it is eventually 
manufactured make it imperative that the cost of 
the treatment should be small. In dealing with 
low soft waste made up into yarns for carpet 
backings, sponge cloths, cheap hosiery, candle- 
wicks, and the like, if these are to be produced 
cheaply, then the output must be considerable, and 
bulk lots wiil have to be handled. Particularly is 
his the case in regard to black hosiery yarns, and 


in place of the comparativelv small parcels usually 


‘ 


dved at one time. lots of 2,200 pounds are com- 
monly dealt with in Continental mill Before 
briefly describing a type of apparatus suitable for 
dyeing bulk lots, an be said that the old objec- 


tion to the trade as being an extremely dirty and 
dusty one has been largely removed by the intro- 
duction and employment of dust extraction devices 


which not only clear the atmosphere of the room, 
but also remove the dust from the various ma- 


chines immediately after it is created 

One form of Continental dyeing apparatus com- 
ises a central perforated column or shaft and 
outer segmental plates An inner and outer ring 
f plates are employed, these being built up round 
the central column. Between the inner plates and 
the column, the material—to the amount of 2,200 
pounds—is packed, after which the outer plates are 
secured in position, a cover fastened on and the 
material washed. then dyed, and finally washed by 
circulating the liquors through the central column, 
the material, through the inner set of 
plates and back to the pump A batch of 2,200 
pounds can be dved and washed in a maximum 
time of ninety-six minutes When completely 
treated the plates are removed, the stack of ma- 
terial broken down and delivered to a_hydro- 
extractor, aiter which it is passed through an 
opening and loosening machine which will treat 
the wet material. Hitherto the material used to 
pass direct to the drying machine from the hydro- 


extractor. but a great deal more steam is required 
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We own, control and 
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Testing Machines 
ESTABLISHED 1899 


Henry L. Scott & Co. 


ONE OF OUR | AUTOMATIC 223-233 Eddy Street 
MANY | POWER - 
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for drying purposes when this is the case. After 
drying, the material passes forward to the first 
machine of the series it has been decided to use 
Apparatus of this character has decided advantages 
over that dealing with comparatively small quan- 
tities. In the first place a saving of from 60 to 
70 per cent. in the steam used may be effected, 
and a saving of 70 per cent. in the labor involved. 
The dye bath need only be one-half gallon for one 
pound of material, against two to three more gal- 
lons to the pound where small lots are dealt with. 
It is claimed that the cost when large capacity 
plants of this character are used comes out at 
1/2d, per pound for dyestuff, labor, steam and 
power. A further advantage lies in the fact that 
half oily waste may be scoured and cleaned by 
boiling and steaming prior to dyeing and without 
unpacking. 

Dyeing by sulphur colors affords the simplest, 
cheapest, and most rational dyeing process, as the 
first original bath may be used for months, and 
no skilled labor is required. Comparative tests 
made between open tank dyeing and the system 
just described showed a total saving of 22 per 
cent. in favor of the bulk closed circulation 
system. 

lwo broad methods of bleaching are employed, 
either (a) warm bleaching for any low cotton and 
waste by high pressure boiling, or (b) cold bleach- 

of good clean cotton without boiling or steam- 
1 These two main systems are subdivided into 
a number of minor systems chiefly applicable to 
the- bleaching of loose material, the intermediate 
products, and of yarn. They apply also to 
waste of every kind, including “linters”’ and the 
short fiber freed from the cotton seeds for con- 
version, into chemically pure cellulose, absolutely 
free from oxycellulose, for the manufacture of gun 
cotton, explosives, smokeless powder, artificial 
silk, celluloid, etc., and finally to the manufacture 
of surgical absorbent cotton wadding. 

In one system of bleaching adopted on the Con- 
tinent, the raw material is first opened and cleaned 
in a willow and then b‘own through a trunk into 
a specially constructed boiling kier with a _her- 
metically closing cover. The kier is fitted with a 
filling apparatus and a sprinkler arrangement, the 
latter producing a spray which meets the loose 
cotton as it enters, rapidly penetrates and moistens 
it, and causes it to deposit itself—tightly packed— 
upon the perforated false-bottom of the kier. By 
this method about.1,700 pounds to 2,000 pounds of 
raw cotton may be fed into the kier in the short 
space of half an hour, damped down and reduced 
in volume to such an extent that it only fills a 
kier about 6 feet 7 inches in diameter and height. 
The filling apparatus is then removed and re- 
placed by a perforated lid and an internally fitted 
cover, so that the wet cotton is enclosed between 
two perforated discs, with the result that no flocks 
of fiber can be carried away by the circulation of 
the boiling liquors; thus avoiding loss of material 
and dangers of stoppage in pipes and valves, or 
clogging of the circulation apparatus. Preparing 
liquor is first circulated through the material and 
then the vat is hermetically sealed, and boiling is 
accomplished under high pressure up to 57 pounds, 
with fresh alkaline lye in conjunction with a 
special oil preparation. The air contained in the 


le ose 
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cotton has first been exhausted by an automatic 
device, leaving a vacuum. Owing to the prelim- 
inary preparatory process and to the special con- 
Struction of kier, a jour to six hours’ boil is suffi- 
cient. An electrically driven transport device then 
carries the boiled cotton into a second wooden 
kier—a neutralizing apparatus of 
simple construction provided with a suitable cir- 
culating arrangement. The 
on the material without pressure for two hours 
only. The bleaching bath is followed by a 
thorough rinsing, half an hour sour, and then a 
final thorough washing out in the same apparatus, 
after which the material is automatically dis- 
charged to the hydro-extractor, thence to the wet 
cotton opener. 

A cold bleaching process sometimes employed is 
based on the use of hypochlorites of alkalies and 
oil preparations. These oil preparations are in- 
tended on the one hand as aids to rapid moisten- 
ing and capillarization, so that the bleaching liquor 
not only touches the surface of the fiber, but pene- 
trates in a very short time into the finest pores 
and crevices of the fiber in which the colored im- 
purities are chiefly located. On the other hand, 
they serve as conductors of oxygen, and effect 
therewith an energetic oxidation of the impurities 
while preserving the natural character of the fiber. 

Coming to the machinery necessary for the 
duction of yarns, it is proposed merel 
the names of thes [ 
machines. The 
known as the willow, 
has to deal with matted material 
dirty state. Dust 
applied to willows which have very 
proved conditions in opening roonis 
tinent, fresh raw cotton of staple—chiefly 
Asiatic mixed with the waste and a 
Crighton opener becomes a necessary unit of the 
plant. A great deal of the soft waste l 
both mule and ring mills is 
threads which 


t 
] 
A 


bleaching an 


bleaching bath acts 


ordinary way 
an extremely 
exhaust devices have now been 
materially im- 

On the Con- 
short 


cotton—Iis 


made in 
found to contain hard 
may form a comparatively small 
percentage of the total weight, but nevertheless 
have to be separated out before the waste can be 
returned to the mixing. Machines termed thread 
extractors are employed to remove these hard 
threads and they comprise a feeding funnel, three 
spiked rollers which are made to revolve at a high 
speed to thoroughly loosen the that 
the “soft” waste is separated from the “thread” 
waste; a fan to draw away the soft material the 
threads wrapping round and being retained by the 
spiked rollers. A machine that has 
results in the direction of improving the mixing 
is termed the Pickering machine, made with either 
one or two cylinders. The scutcher and lap ma- 
chine employed does not differ very materially 
from the type used in the ordinary mill. The fore- 
going machines are well known and are common 
to the trade. 

It is when we come to carding that a difference 
in methods and machines between Continental and 
English spinners is to be noted. For yarns from 
1s to 6s a comparatively simple plant is advocated 
in England with a set of machines comprising a 
single breaking carding engine fed by scutcher 
laps, and connected by a Scotch feeder to a single 
finisher carding engine with ring doffer. It is 
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materia so 


eiven excellent 
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CHINCHILLA MACHINE 
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claimed that a ring doffer condenser makes the 


best quality of yarn, besides which it is 
construction and easy to work. Leather 
densers are also employed and several 
ments have recently been made in this 
apparatus The advent of condensers 


and six tiers of rubbing leathers has render 
possible to produce the maximum number of 
threads (up to 240 in the case of machines 
inches wide) without risk of their coming 


tact whilst being rubbed, and the output 
of carding engines is thereby materiall 
As has been previously pointed out. 


chief objects of the Continental 
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two big questions which are being discussed 
all over the country—National Prohibition 
is the other. Every manufacturing state 
either had been or was now agitating this 
question of regulating of working hours for 
women and children. The daily press held 
the manufacturer up to contempt and scorn 
as a cruel tyrant amassing a fortune through 
the destruction of the lives of women and 
children who are worked to death. He said 
it was the duty of manufacturers to present 
the true facts in opposition to the untrue pic- 
tures painted by the theorists, who were, in 
most instances, without practical experience. 
It is a great mistake, in Mr. Withers’ opin- 
ion, to pass laws regulating hours without 
any relation to individual cases, and it 
worked a great hardship in innumerable 
cases where children fourteen and fifteen 
years of age were perfectly able and anxious 
to assist in the support of their families or 
to get money for their own education and 
were deprived of doing so. The denial of 
their right to work in vacation time was par- 
ticularly unfair. Mr. Withers believed that 
there should be a commission or some body 
whose duty it should be to pass on the in- 
dividual fitness of each child who might de- 
sire to work under the age of sixteen, rather 
than to have an ironclad law covering all 
cases. He believed that it is a matter that 
should have federal control with a view to 
providing uniform conditions in all States 
so that manuafcturers should be on the same 
basis on these important questions. He in- 
troduced resolutions to this effect, which 
were unanimously carried. 

The Nominating Committee then made its 
report and the following list of officers were 
unanimously elected: 

For President—P. C. Withers, president 
and general manager of the Illinois Knitting 
Co., Mt. Vernon, IIl. 

For First Vice President—Edward Blood, 
Sr., of John Blood & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa: 

For Second Vice President—T. H. John- 
ston, of Knoxville Knitting Mills Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

For Treasurer—Robert C. Blood, of John 
Blood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

For Secretary—C. B. Carter. 

For Members of Board of Directors— 
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William E. Hall, treasurer of Shaw Stock- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mass.; Joseph Felden- 
heimer, Roxford Knitting Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Eugene West, of West Brothers, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Mr. Leippe called the newly elected presi- 
dent to the platform and congratulated him 
upon his election and took occasion to ex- 
tend his thanks for the support which the 
Association had given to him in his three 
years in office and predicted the same back- 
ing for his successor. Mr. Withers thanked 
the Association for the honor done him and 
promised his best efforts for a successful 
administration. 

President Withers called the Thursday 
morning session to order and after a few 
preliminary remarks introduced C. C. Par- 
lin of the Curtis Publishing Co., who spoke 
on 


MERCHANDISING OF HOSIERY AND UNDER- 
WEAR 


By C. C. PARLIN of the Curtis Publishing Company 


Men and women differ in their buying. A man 
in his buying is usually impelled by one of four 
influences: 

1. Convenience.—Where is the nearest place a 
collar may be found?” he inquires. 

2. Impulse.—Walking down the street he is at- 
tracted by a window display and unexpectedly pur- 
chases a necktie, the pattern of which pleases him. 

3. Custom.—He goes in a routine way to an ac- 
customed place where he will be greeted with, 
“Good morning, John,’ and where he can say, 
“Charge it, Bill,” and get out without encounter- 
ing any red tape. 

4. Brand—He may go some distance out of 
his way to find a desired brand of overcoat or hat 
or collar, for in his buying he depends much on 
biand, 

Price is not listed as a special influence, but it 
operates to modify the buying done under any of 
the given influences, for man is not disregardful 
of price. 

Woman’s purchases are of two distinct classes, 
and from the standpoint of a manufacturer, it 
makes all the difference in the world in merchan- 
dising method as to which of these two classes he 
is trying to sell. 

These two classes we call “convenience goods”’ 
and “shopping lines.” Convenience goods com- 
prise notions, cottons under 1I5c. a yard, stockings 
for the children, cheap underwear, and in general, 
the lower end of woman’s purchases, An inven- 
tory of a suburban dry goods shop will furnish a 
complete list of convenience goods. These lines 
are bought under the same influences that affect 
men: (1) at a convenient store, or (2) by impulse, 
or (3) at an accustomed place, of (4) by brand. 
There is little or no comparison of values. 

Shopping lines in general comprise the upper 
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Key Seating Attachment t 


FOR 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
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end of woman’s purchases—cloaks and suits, car 
pets, millinery, the better grades of hosiery and 
underwear, and all those articles which a woman 
records on her mental shopping tablet (which 
never forgets), and of which she defers the pur- 
chase until a trip to her shopping center. Inthese 
lines a woman does want to compare values. She 
wants to go to one then to a second, then 
to a third, and after having seen three stocks, to 
make her choice, by comparing quality, price and 
style. 

If a 


] 


Foods 


tor 
store, 


hant secures a monopoly of the dry 
business of any community, the women of 
the community will their shopping lines in 
neighboring cities or will purchase by the cata- 
logue route. Hence, monopoly is impossible. As 
a matter of fact, a woman wants to compare 

in three stores. Why three, I do not know; 


merc 


seek 


C. C. PARLIN 
perhaps it is the limit of her endurance But 
whatever may be the philosophy, it is evident that 
three is the magic number in woman’s shopping; 
for in almost every city where shopping lines are 
carried, you find just three important stores with 
these lines—seldom less and seldom more—until 
you reach cities of 25,000 population. Then th: 
number increases very slowly 

The sale of shopping lines is 
into a comparatively few cities. We divide cities 
into two classes—shopping centers, and suburban 
\ shopping center is a city that draws more trade 
from outside than it loses to other places 4 
suburban city is one that loses more trade than it 
draws in from the outside. The importance of the 
distinction lies in the fact that the city which draws 
in trade, draws it in shopping lines, and hence has 


also concentrated 
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group of stores; while the city that 
loses more trade than it dra in, loses it in shop 


ping lines and its stores tend to become merely 


shopping 


shops of convenience goods. 
[hus we find that shopping lines are sharply 
concentrated into a l ly number oi 
t1es and into a very small number ot st 
within each city which we ar 
epartment stores 
Since men are department 
ore facilities for the comparison of values do not 
attract men’s trade, : 
sell men’s 
fluence in their selection 
Hosiery and underwear pa 
both ls and shopping 
lines. The cheaper grades—that is, [ 
ents and under, and 
garment and lower—are convenience goods. The 
1 through a multitud suburban 
hops and rural stores and the manufacturer 
vould secure his maximum market 
stance of the jobber 
[he upper lines, that is, hosiery of 
underwear exceeding 50 cents per g 
rtake of the nature 
| women’s lines tends to 
ymparatively small number of cities and into a 
comparatively small number of stores those 
cities and the higher priced the line, the greater 
the degree of concentration. The manuf 
higher priced hosiery and underwear, thet 
will be able with his own 


enough stores to sach the great 


relatively smail 


res 
accustomed to cail 
not shoppers, the 
and the stores 


} 1 
nes Ontby so lar aS Wwomel 


istics of convenience 


nosiery Of 25 


cents per 


underwear of 50 I 


re scatter« e of 
| 

who 
needs the as 
50 cents and 
irment, 
nd the 
nto a 


ot § ppiIng nes 
I pping 11n 


rade 1n concentrate 


salesmen to 

bulk 

market 

As to the advisability of giving an exclusive 

igency—various shopping lines differ. In cloaks 

and suits a manufacturer can advantageously con 

fine his line to one of the three department stores 

n a shopping center; for since women will look 

at three stocks before making a purchase, the 

will see his line, and the active pushing of one 
worth more tl hand 
Besides, in woman 

something exclusive, and if this lin 

hink that 


store may be 
ling of three 
looking for 
yn display in every store, she 
is too common 
If, on the other 
advertised material suc 
ybtain maximum sales by placing 
[ such 


he wi'! 
all th 
lines women shop on pattert 


recognized brand 


hand. the inufact r has 


1 as lac 
stores, tor in 
ind accept a 
quality 
Now, hosiery and underwear are not 
lagous to either of these classes 
ent hunt each season for something new ii 
’ pattern. A woman is likely to shop for un 
derwear until she finds a make which pleases her 
and she then tends to become a regular custome: 
until some unsatisfactory experience with a gai 
ment shakes her faith or some advertisement o1 
store display draws her attention 
a woman does not always make a circuit 
of the stores every season to compare qualities 
styles and prices in underwear, probably sales 
would be increased by representation in all the 
stores, but as a practical proposition, in the higher 
rrades of underwear, there are so many numbers 
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because of varieties in styles as well as in sizes 
that a merchant cannot carry adequate stocks of 
many different makes and hence for a manufac- 
turer to secure adequate representation it may be 
necessary to give an exclusive agency, and the 
active pushing of one merchant with a representa- 
tive stock may prove more effective than the pas- 
sive handling on the part of several merchants, no 
one of whom adequately represents your line 

The manufacturer of hosiery encounters less 
difficulty in stock varieties and stock numbers and 
will usually get a larger market by representation 
in many stores than by an exclusive agency policy. 

“But,” says the manufacturer of the convenience 
line of hosiery or underwear, “my line is sold 
partly in department stores and partly in suburbaa 
shops and rural stores, which can be reached only 
through the jobber. What is the relative im 
portance of the direct sales market and the jobber 
market?” 

To answer this question, in making our depart 
ment store investigation, we studied the jobbing 
and retailing conditions in every one of the hun 
dred largest cities and in many of the minor cities 
In these we estimated the volume of the individual 
department stores and on the basis of the cities 
we investigated we estimated the volume of de 
partment store business in the other cities and 
reached a total of $2,094,000,000 for the total of 
the United States in dry goods and ladies’ ready 
to-wear. 

Now, the question is, what per cent. of the $2, 
094,000,000 is bought direct and what per cent. is 
bought through the jobbers? 

We found for the most part that merchants who 
sold more than $200,000 of merchandise per year 
wanted to buy direct. A man who is buying less 
than $100,000 prefers to buy of the jobber; he 
wants to keep his stock down and often he is 
financially weak and leans on the jobber. We es- 
timated that there are 1,140 stores that do more 
than $200,000 of business each, and these stores 
together do 43 per cent. of our $2,094,000,000. The 
multitude of textile stores that do under $100,000 
of business, we estimated. do 47 per cent. of that 
total. This leaves 10 per cent. for the class be- 
tween. In this class, if a merchant is a plunger 
by nature, he buys large quantities and goes direct; 
if he is conservative, he keeps his stock down by 
buying from the jobber. 

If the manufacturer of a convenience line of ho- 
siery and underwear had to take his choice be- 
tween direct sales and jobber sales, the jobber 
sales would offer the larger opportunity. But, of 
the 43 per cent. that definitely seeks direct 
nearly half is done by 200 stores, each one of 
which over a million dollars. Now these 
stores are so insistent on buying direct that the 
jobber ordinarily cannot sell them, and recogniz- 
ing this is usually willing that the manufacturer 
sell them direct 

Hence, as a merchandising policy for a manu- 
facturer of convenience seems advan- 
tageous to sell direct to the 200 stores that do 
over a million dollars of business each and use the 
jobber for the rest of his business 

In the department store investigation we asked 
394 merchants their attitude on carrying branded 
‘nerchandise. Two-thirds of these merchants re 


sales, 


de eS 


gor ds, it 
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plied favorably. These figures gain their signifi 
cance from the fact that it was generally into the 
large cities and to the large merchants within 
those cities that we went. If we had asked 4,000 
merchants, the per cent. of favorable replies would 
have been much higher, for smaller merchants in 
general are more favorable. 

Analyzing the objections, we found that 54 
cent. objected because the margin is narrower in 
advertised lines and 35 per cent. objected on tl 
ground of brand,—that is, preferred to sell 
their own private brands, which in manv 
meant that their cost of doing business was so 
high that it was ne noncompetitive 
goods to get over the high cost of doing business 

In general, the key to attitude on 
brands is cost of doing business, 


they 


cases 
essary to sell 


advertised 
\ ; 
¢ the higher the 
cost, the less friendly the store to handling adver- 
tised goods. 

In merchandising we are apt to 
mistakes in estimating the 
merchandising 


make several 
relative importance 
First, we overesti 
mate the importance of the few largest department 
stores. The five largest stores do a considerable 
volume of business, yet after they are thrown out 
there is $2,000,000,000 of dry goods and ladies’ 
ready-to-wear business left. Second, in the same 
way we are likely to . verestimate the relative im 
portance of the three or four largest jobbers 
Third, we are likely to overestimate the import- 
ance of the Eastern market. If a line be drawn 
from Portland, Me., to Wilmington, Del., we in 
clude a district that we may call metropolitan, 
dominated by New York, Philadelphia and Bos 
ton. The total volume of department store trade 
in this section, including these three major cities 
and the various minor ones within the territory, 
amounts to 21 per cent., and 21 per cent is acon 
siderable matter. But after it is thrown out there 
is 79 per cent. left. Fourth, we are likely, in our 
study of retailers and jobbers and territories to 
underestimate the importance of the consumer 

The consumer is king. His whim makes and un 
makes merchants, jobbers and manufacturers: 
whoever wins his confidence has won the race: 
whoever loses it 1s | st. 


factors: often 


Mr. Parlin was followed by Mr. Stanley L 
Krebs of Philadelphia, whose address en 
titled “Two Snakes in the 


Business Brain” 


was a bright, witty and eloquent presenta 
tion of some psychological questions with a 


business moral. The two “snakes” are Feai 
and Worry. Happiness and unhappiness are 
simply states of mind and the only causes of 
unhappiness, except physical pain, are fear 
and worry. Mr. Kreb pointed out, using 
illustrations, the different applications of this 
theory. He stated that perhaps the most 
important requiiste for happiness was physi- 
cal fitness, and as a means of keeping one’s 
body and mind in proper shape to fight fear 
and worry, he urged the copious drinking of 
water, at least two quarts of liauid a day, 
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and a proper system of breathing to insure 
adequate supply of fresh air; pure air and 
water being Nature’s great restoratives for 
the nerves. He said the business man 
should put more of the play spirit in his 
work, for the spirit in which we do our work 
determines whether we are fatigued or 
worried by it. A man will cheerfully row a 
boat for several hours for pleasure without 
feeling fatigued or mentally depressed, but 
a half hour’s work turning a grindstone, 
which requires less physical effort, will tire 
him out. If a man enjoys his business and 
approaches its problems in the spirit of an 
interesting game he will be less apt to worry. 
The problems of business are not reasons 
for worry, but reasons for work. Idleness 
begets fear and worry. In its broader as- 
pects the salvation of the world from the 
growing feeling of antagonism between rich 
and poor is in Mr. Kreb’s opinion industry 
and work performed in a cheerful spirit. 

C. M. Ripley, of the firm of Richard D. 
Kimball Co., New York City, then delivered 
an address on “Competition in Electricity,” 
illustrated by blackboard diagrams. Mr. 
Ripley presented a number of charts and fig- 
ures showing that in the City of New York 
independent power plants were operated in 
different classes of buildings proportionately 
to the amount of time they required power 
for lighting and heating. For example: in 
railroad stations where power is required 
practically all the time these buildings are 
all equipped with independent power plants. 
Theatres, on the other hand, which require 
lighting for only a comparatively few hours 
in the day and only nine months in the year, 
all purchase their power from a central plant. 
Between these two extremes are four or five 
different classes of buildings which he had 
found by investigation generated their own 
power or purchased it from the central plant 
in about the proportion in which they needed 
power and heat during the day. He said 
that this same general principle applied 
to manufacturing establishments and that 
where lighting and heating were required 
for a considerable portion of the time it was 
more profitable to have an independent plant 
than to buy power. He then took up the 


question of other uses for steam in the man- 
ufacturing processes of the mill, such as dye- 
ing, bleaching, pressing, boarding, etc., as 
well as heating, and stated as his opinion 
that where these processes required a con- 
siderable amount of steam they were really 
the main factor and that the generatidn of 
steam for power purposes was really a by- 
product. Figuring the use of steam for heat- 
ing in the manufacturing processes at 100 
per cent. he claimed that the total require- 
ment to include power purposes would be 
only 104 per cent. In other words, provided 
a manufacturer required a given amount of 
steam for his manufacturing processes, he 
could with an independent plant generate 
enough for those purposes as well as for his 
power with an additional 4 per cent.; that is, 
the high pressure steam would furnish the 
power and the same steam with reduced 


pressure perform the manufacturing require- 


ments. In every plant heating is a vital re- 
quirement and wherever heat is required in 
large quantities the heat and power together 
cost little more to produce than the heating 
alone. He _ therefore that it is 
usually cheaper for the mill to generate its 


assumes 


own power and heating than to buy its 
power and generate its heat. There is a 
general feeling in recent years that it is 
usually cheaper for a mill to buy its power 
than to make it, but he believes that careful 
investigation would show in very many in- 
stances the contrary. 

There was considerable discussion follow- 
ing Mr. Ripley’s talk by manufacturers who 
asked for more detailed information. 

The last address was delivered by E. S 
editor of the Canadian Journal, on 


Bates, : 
“Canadian 


the subject of 
Market.” 


Knit Goods 


THE CANADIAN KNIT-GOODS MARKET AND 
HOW IT IS SUPPLIED 
By E. S. BATES, Editor Canadian Textile Journal 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: At the present 
time, Canada is passing through the greatest crisis 
in her history and in that passage, every branch 
of her trade is experiencing conditions unparalleled 
in the commercial history of the country. In 
manv cases. the business being done is consid- 
erably below normal. This is the case in the knit 
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goods market, but you are all sufficiently cognizant 
i existing conditions in your country to have an 
idea of what is happening in the Canadian trade 
so that a discussion as to what the present situa- 
tion is, is unnecessary. What the market is in 
normal times and what it will be after the war is 
over is a different question, however, and one 
which I think will be of increasing interest to you 
knit goods manufacturers here today. 

There has been an increasing demand in Canada 

yr all classes of knit goods during recent years, 
similar to what has taken place in the United 
States, and this demand is for goods practically 
similar to what is manufactured in the United 
States, with perhaps a greater proportion on the 
heavier lines The total annual consumption of 
all classes of knit goods is valued at approximately 
$33,000,000, of which trade the domestic produc- 
tion supplies about $28,000,000 worth and about 
$5,000,000 worth is imported each year. Of the 
imported goods 75 per cent. is made up of hosiery, 
of which over 50 per cent. is woolen and about 45 
per cent. cotton. The total imports of all classes 
of underwear is valued at approximately $1,000,- 
000 made up principally of woolen underwear of 
the finer and higher priced grades. Of the total 
imports thosé from the United States form about 
I5 per cent., those from Great Britain about 65 
per cent. and those from Germany about 12 per 
cent. The imports from Great Britain are prin- 
cipally of the high priced lines, mostly men’s and 
women’s underwear. Those from Germany prin- 
cipally cotton and woolen hosiery of the cheaper 
grades and those from the United States princi- 
pally silk and fancy goods. During the fiscal year 
ending March 31st, 1914, the total imports of knit 
goods from Germany amounted to over $600,000, 
§ which over $400,000 worth was cotton hosiery. 
[his trade has now been stopped and will probably 
remain so in the future, so that the market will 
have to look elsewhere for the supply to which i 
has become accustomed. 

As I have indicated the big proportion of the 
consumption is supplied by the Canadian mills, in 
which practically all lines of knit goods are manu- 
factured. There are in all some 137 knitting mills 
in Canada, having a total capitalization of ap- 
proximately $20,000,000. Of these mills 99 are 
located in the Province of Ontario, 24 in Quebec, 
5 in the Maritime Provinces and 9 in the Western 
Provinces. A number of these mills are compara- 
tively small, catering only to a local trade, but 
considering the extent of the market the country 
is well supplied with mills manufacturing knit 
goods exclusively, or in which knit goods is the 
principal production. Recent figures as to the 
weekly production of the various classes of knitted 
goods manufactured in Canada places the total 
weekly production of cotton underwear at 11,900 
dozen. Of woolen underwear at 15,000 dozen, of 
hosiery at 25,000, of sweaters at 7,102 dozen, of 
gloves at 833 dozen, of fleece underwear at 4,200 
dozen, of caps, mufflers, etc., at 10,100 dozen and 
all other knitted goods at 10,000 dozen. In addi- 
tion to these statistics, there are a number of mills 
manufacturing specialty lines for which the pro- 
duction is not obtainable and in the case of the 
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fancy goods, such as ties, scarfs, etc., most of the 
consumption is supplied by the domestic mills 
The variety of goods manufactured is wide and 
the mills cater to practically every feature of the 
demand, and are ready to take up any specialty 
lines that become popular, as has been the case 
during the past two or three years in the manufac- 
ture of sweaters, silk goods, etc. In the case of 
underwear and other staple goods the demand is 
steadily increasing. The West is served almost 
entirely by the Canadian mills and is today one of 
the biggest features in the knit goods market of 
the country. The big proportion of the demand is 
supplied through the wholesale houses, practically 
all the smaller mills disposing of their product 
through this means. A number of the larger mills 
sell direct through their own travelers, while 
others sell through -jobbers and commission 
houses to both the wholesale and retail. Methods 
are very similar to those in the United States and 
in this regard United States manufacturers have 
the advantage over all other foreign manufac- 
turers. The trade nuisances with which you are 
all familiar and which you are endeavoring to 
stamp out here are prevalent in varying degrees in 
Canada but steps are now being taken to stand- 
ardize methods along lines similar to which is be- 
ing done by this Association. 

For a time previous to the outbreak of war there 
had been a slackening demand for all classes of 
dry goods owing to the adverse conditions preva- 
lent throughout the country, but, in the meantime, 
stocks have been reduced to a very satisfactory 
level and reports from wholesalers in all parts of 
the country indicate that the market must 
become active again and in the event of a satisfac- 
tory crop next fall it is freely anticipated that the 
demand will be greater than ever. That Canada 
will undergo a period of great commercial activity 
after the war is assured and in that prosperity the 
knit goods trades will have their share. Author- 
ities are looking forward to a big increase in im- 
migration and the country will be better prepared 
to absorb that immigration than ever before in 
her history. There will undoubtedly be an increas- 
ing demand for the development of our natural re- 
sources, and incidentally a greater flow of capital 
into the country, a greater expenditure on the de- 
velopment of industrial Canada and naturally a 
greater market for all classes of goods. Canada 
stands now practically where this country stood 
after the Civil War when the United States under- 
went the greatest industrial development in her 
history. Experiences of other times reflect the 
same situation all indicating that Canada will be 
a big factor during thé next few years. One thing 
is certain, and that ig, that there will be a closer 
trade relationship between Canada and the United 
States. This is already foreshadowed by the num- 
ber of American industries locating branch plants 
in Canada and this feature will undoubtedly be- 
come more evident as soon as normal times begin 
to appear. The knit goods market offers its op- 
portunities to you; conditions are in your favor 
and the whole situation deserves your closest 
attention 


soon 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Rhode Island, Central Falls. An overtime 
schedule is being maintained in the carding, spin- 
ning and knitting departments of the Blackstone 
Stocking Company to replace the goods destroyed 
in the recent fire. It has not been fully decided 
as yet what will be done with the building dain- 
aged by the fire. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Newport Under- 
wear Mills are manufacturing men’s and boys’ 
ribbed union suits on 46 knitting machines and 65 
sewing machines, using electric power. The cap- 
ital stock of this concern is $175,000. Walter H. 
Stearns is president and treasurer, and J. T. Lyons 
is manager and buyer. 


Tennessee, Chattanooga. W. C. Kyle has sold 
his interest in the new Nick-a-Jack Hosiery Mills 
to Charles R. Hyde and T. Walter Fred. The 
officers are now Charles R. Hyde, president; T. 
Walter Fred, treasurer and buyer; and J. O. Dills, 
superintendent. This company was organized sev- 
eral months ago by Messrs Kyle and Fred and a 
plant of 10 knitting machines was established to 
manufacture men’s artificial silk half hose. Man- 
ufacturing started about February 15. Robert P. 
Steele and R. T. Edwards sell the product. 


Vermont, Northfield. An electric motor has 
been installed in the plant of the Vermont Hosiery 


that if the test proves satisfactory the plant wil 
be changed to electric power. 


& Machinery Company on trial and it is reported 
1 
| 


Virginia, Franklin. The Sunny South Overall 
Company, Inc., may install knitting machinery and 
is interested in information on this equipment. 


*Wisconsin, Two Rivers. Negotiations have 
been opened for the sale of the plant of the Zuiu 
Knitting Company, bankrupt, to parties who con- 
template starting up the mill. The last of the un- 
finished product has been run through the machin- 
ery and the mill has closed down. 


Personals. 

Louis Hudson, overseer of knitting at the James 
J. Regan Manufacturing Co., Rockville, Conn., has 
resigned his position with that company. 


William H. Bauer has accepted a position in 
charge of knitting at the Gotham Underwear & 
Bleach Works, Hamburg, Pa. He was formerly 
employed at the Brown-Durrell Co., South Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 


George A. Vosburgh has accepted a position as 
superintendent of the ribbed underwear plant of 
Julius Kayser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 
formerly employed at the Lebanon Mill, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


W. T. Adams, superintendent of the West- 
minster Knitting Mill, Westminster, S. C., has re- 
signed his position with that company to accept 
a similar one with the Vandois Knitting Mill, 
Morganton, N. C. He succeeds F. J. Lacey. 


P. J. O’Brien has been appointed overseer of 
knitting for the Fain Knitting Mill, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. He comes from Utica, N. Y. 


MILL NEWS 


Bubble 
Handle 


Faucet 
Handle 


Bubble Over- 
flow Waste 


Actual Size 7” High 


Stop That Waste 
of Water 


Did you ever stop to think how many gallons of 
water are wasted by the old fashioned drinking 
faucet? 


Puro saves 35¢ of that wasted water, 


Puro does away with the old fashioned unsanitary 
tin-cup; it is the Safety Sign of pure water in every 
factory where it has been installed. 


Employees like it because it is clean—because it in- 
sures a clean, fresh drink—because it saves their 
time, 


The Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain has a positive 
control that eliminates spurting. 


Easily attached —positively fool.proof—and nothing 
to wear out. 


An excellent investment—for shop and office alike— 
and one that pays dividends in real money on 
water saving and better workers. 


Write today—now—tell us how many men you have 
and the number of departments, 


We’ll make you a complete estimate on an installa- 
tion—we willalso make you a special proposition 
for a try-out in any one department. 


“PURO-FY” Your Water Supply 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 


na’ PURO igi’ 


127 Main Street HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Wyandotte Textile Soda 


The use of Wyandotte Textile Soda is not limited to 
one department of the mill, but the principle which it rep- 
resents may be profitably applied to several different 
processes. 

For scouring raw wool Wyandotte Textile Soda brings 
the wool out absolutely white, soft and pliable without 
impairing any of its natural life elasticity. 

For washing woolen yarns Wyandotte Textile Soda 
thoroughly removes all grease and other matter, but it does 

it without the least injury to the ten- 
/“Wwpandotte” | andotte” | sile strength of the fibre. The thor- 
wan oughness with which it cleans insures a 
| wool that takes the dye evenly with no 
e/ streak or discoloration. It also im- 
parts that soft, lofty feel and appear- 
ance so much desired. Its action on 
worsted yarn is equally desirable, bring- 
ing it out a clear, snowy white, not 
| dingy or gray white. 
| Coe 3 & Ford Company, For washing woolen or worsted 
hnecoumeettieie anita cloths its superior action is easily ap- 
sneiai in the bright colors. Then too, the fact that Wy- 
andotte Textile Soda will not strip colors is of great value 
where you are using resist dyes on worsted cloths, bring- 
ing their colors out bright and clear. Both for washing 
hosiery and for dyeing the same with sulphur colors 
equally beneficial results are obtained. 

Further information always gladly supplied. Order 

from your supply house. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich., U.S.A. 


This Soda has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


THE WOOL MARKET 


Unsettled conditions are prevailing in the mar- 
ket for wool. The high prices have made manu- 
facturers unwilling to fill their warehouses and as 
a result buying has been on a very conservative 
basis. There are many owners of wool, principally 
small dealers, who have become nervous over the 
high prices and the slackening in the demand. As 
a result there has been considerable pressure to 
sell, causing an irregular decline. Pulled wool has 
been particularly erratic, B supers varying 10 
cents a pound between different dealers and from 
day to day. Another depressing influence has 


been exerted by the state of the goods market 


Manufacturers are having an unsatisfactory sea 


son, although there are exceptions, these being 


generally mills that have been successful in se 
curing contracts for army goods for the Allies 


There are reports of slight improvement in the de- 
mand for goods, but not enough to prevent the 
wool goods trade from falling far below what is 


required to keep the mills fully employed. 


TETRAZO 


WOOLEN. 


*Maine, Old Town. The new storehouse to be 
built by the Old Town Woolen Company will be 
30 by 70 feet. Artangements are now being made 
for the matefial. 


*Maine, Sanford. In addition to building a new 
mill to take the place of the present No. 1 Mill, 
the Sanford Mills will build a second new mill, a 
new machine shop and a new power station. The 
new No. 1 Mill, on which work is going forward, 
will be three stories high, 135 by 169 feet, and wi!l 
be used for mixing, carding, spinning and weav- 
ing. The equipment, which is in use at present 
in the old No. t Mill will be moved into this new 
building. When this machinery has been moved, 
the old No. 1 Mill will.be torn down and the site 
used for the second new mill which will be known 
as No. 2 Mill. This building will be four stories 
high, 374 by 60 feet, and will be used for wet and 
dry finishing and dyeing. When this second new 
building is completed what is known as No. 2 
Mill will be torn down and replaced with a new 
machine shop and power station. George Clark, 
master mechanic of the Sanford Mills, is in charge 
of the work, while the plans are being prepared by 


Frank Clark. 


COLORS 


FOR COTTON 


We offer these products in all shades for the dyeing of cotton in any form. 
Among them will be found colors specially adapted to meet the various re- 
quirements of fastness to light, washing, cross dyeing and fulling. 

Shade cards and samples, with full information, cheerfully furnished on 


application. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 


ee 
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Dye Stuff or Brains? 


Which Have You? 


Look st those big black boilers hot with power out there in 
your back yard. 
And pressing away at 100 and more pounds to the square inch 
burning to serve you without cost. 
And yet—yes, and yet you are about persuaded to buy 
The most intricate and complicated of Elev: tors 
The most delicate and uncertain of Elevators 
T.e most bothersome and troublesome of Elevators 
The most tinkering and repairing of Elevators 
: : You are thinking of buying An Electric Elevator. 
Di Acti And WHY? 
irect Acting Well, here is a bunch of 21 concerns everybody knows, There 
st are Factories and all kinds of works among the “three sevens for 
Nearly 2000 in : : luck. They have the price to hire Brains. rae orem wap 
Daily Use q When they needed elevators they got RIDGWAY ELEVATORS, 
. . = | Just mark who they are. (AN YOU FACTORY OWNERS TAKE 
A HINT? 
R. J. Rvynolds Tobaceo Co. Proctor & Gamble Co, United States Steel Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. DuPont Powder Co, Jos. Benn & Sons 
Steinway Piano Co John Morrell & Co. Chinese Government 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. Onyx Hosiery Folks General Electrie Co. 
John Wanamaker United Gas Improvement Co. Lowell Machine Co. 
National Cash Register Co. United States Government Remington Typewriter Co. 
International HarvisterCo. Sears, Roebuck & Co. Consolidated Gas Co. 
Yes, these concerns and a thousand more like them with 


BRAINS and STEAM, when they needed Elevators. 


Hook’d ’er to the Biler 


scntntcak than CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON CO. 


in a Great Soap Factory Coatesville Pa 
in Jersey City ’ . 


Double Geared Elevator Makers to Folks Who Know 


BLEACHERS! 


A great opportunity to inform yourselves 


on the latest in non-injurious bleaching. 
Look up our instructive exhibit at the 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, Philadelphia, May 3rd to 7th, 
and see samples of mill work Peroxide-bleached 
at cost no higher than chlorine or sulphur. 
No new installation required. 
Process simplicity itself. 
No seconds; no throw-outs; no come-backs. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK 
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CHART SHOWING COURSE OF PRICES FOR WOOL, TOPS, AND WORSTED YARN AT BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


BRADFORD MARKET dearer than a month ago, but 


; of the English clip 
Bradford, Eng., April 26, 1915 at ; _— 
. A ‘ ‘ ihe height ¢ 
[here are several signs of reaction in the de 
terest and to the dangers of 
mand for khaki and it seems probable that at ——- 
3 : ; . are entering as a new phase in whicl 
ength crossbred values have found a resting point ™ hiked - —— vas 
: a . tes / Sc eteade nand has to be replaced in 
But if less dyed wool is being spun more white oe ; 
ae civil demand 
varn is being made and there is no lack of em- : 
' ps : bought and it is 
ployment for machinery. Wool is wanted faster be 
; . prices materially 
than it arrives and the congestion in the port of : 


London and on the railroads keeps the markets pit cial , 
siassachusetts, 

ad : ; ; 

very bare. Values of coarse crossbreds are very ew finishing ro 

strong and 40s tops are now at the price which Company. has been 

used to be called the natural level for 60s ‘or some time past c 


iny 


t 


I 

( 

: th 
Leicester Woolen Comp for 
Woolen Mills of Cherry Valley, Mass., 
goods have been taken to Cherry Valley 
who usually work for the coating trade have their finished. This arrangement expires May 


Merino prices have the support of French 


Russian demand for dry-combed tops. Spinner 


hands full of hosiery orders and the dress goods plant will be closed for < ort time and 

rade is opened the new hing room will be 
pleted and the cloth ll be finished at the 
instead of being sent away » be finished 

for weaving manufacturers who get only an rumored that additional machinery is also being 


looms require a large bulk of fine counts 


is much better for topmakers and spinners than 


average profit at most installed in other departments of the mill 


1 


Mohair fabrics are to be worn more this year Massachusetts, Leominster The Leominste 
Worsted Company is making alterations and 
changes to its mill on Adams St [Two unused 
boilers have been removed to make room for 

sent up mohair yarn and raised the price of hair dvehous« The concern is busy manufacturin 


( usy 


than for some time past and the home demand, 


coupled with Russian and American orders, has 


4] 1 ] 


in a less degree. Luster English wools are a trifle cloth for shoe tops 
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THE ROMANCE OF YOUR BUSINESS 


MOVING PICTURES 


YOUR MACHINERY ACTUALLY DEMONSTRATED 


IN THE CONVENTION HALL, IN CONVENIENT THEATRE, OR IN THE OFFICE, 
CLUB OR HOME OF YOUR PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER. 


We can find and film the romance of your business, and present your story so 
that it arouses the buying instinct while entertaining. 


We can put a perfect machinery demonstration on film so that your customer 
can see it anywhere, at any time or season—You have the security of knowing that 
it will always be 100%. 


FREE TO ADVERTISING AND SALES MANAGERS! 


34 page booklet which tells the truth about Moving Picture Advertising and contains 
valuable information and records of actual Moving Picture Advertising achievement. 


Industrial Moving Picture Co. 


WATTERSON R. ROTHACKER, President 
THE SENIOR SPECIALIST IN MOVING PICTURE ADVERTISING 


223-233 West Erie Street - - - Chicago 


When You Buy Garland Rawhide 


Loom Pickers You Are Getting the 
Best HIDE Quality 


The hides of which our rawhide looms pickers are made, are the 
first selection from well known brands of Buffalo hides which are 
recognized as always of superior quality. Zhe guality of these 
hides, together with the careful selection made for us as the hides 
go through the curing process, insure us ¢he best hides to be obtained, 
and hides which are of uniform quality. 


May We Send Samples? 


GARLAND MFG. CO. (G) 
, SACO, MAINE 
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RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE 


The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 


THE COTTON MARKET 


Aiter a pronounced advance, as indicated on the 
chart, the cotton market shows signs of weaken- 
ing, and there is a belief that the statistical posi- 
tion does not warrant the price level that has been 

The British and 
Austrian trade is curtailing the consumption of 


reached. embargo on German 
cotton to a marked degree and with a visible sup- 
ply of over 7,000,000 bales, with fully 3,000,000 
bales more to the bears have 
strong arguments with which to support their be- 
lief in lower prices. Weather conditions have been 
favorable to the South. The 
movement into sight from August 1 to April 30, 
as reported by the “Chronicle” for the past two 


come into sight, 


new crop in the 


years, is as follows: 

Bales 
13,841,071 
13,826,2 

The same authority estimates the world’s visible 
supply of cotton of all kinds on April 30 at 7,190,- 
779 bales as compared with 5,274,207 on the cor- 
responding date of 1914; 4,631,070 bales in 1913 
and 4,916,221 bales in 1912. 


Year 
1914-15 August 30 
1913-14 August 30 


COTTON. 

New Mills. 1x. 
Georgia, West Point. A new half million dollar 
cotton duck mill is to be built bv the W est ae 
Mfg. Company at a location just south of est 
Point and a few miles above Columbus. Plans for 
the plant, which will have 20,000 spindles, are be- 
ing made by J. E. Sirrine of Greenville, o 4 
The officers of the West Point Mfg. Company are 
J. B. Richmond, president; Geo. H. Lanier, vice- 
president and general manager; H. S. Sears, treas- 


urer; and L. Lanier, Jr., agent and buyer. Well- 
ington, Sears & Co., Boston, are the selling agents. 
At the treasurer's office in Boston it was stated 
that arrangements would be completed and the 
new mill constructed and equipped as rapidly as 
possible. The West Point Mfg. Company manu- 
factures cotton duck and established a branch mill 
at Shawmut, Ala., a few years ago. 

*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Manufacturing will 
be started in about four weeks by Joseph Derk & 
Company. who have taken over the buildings at 
Berkeley and Wayne Ave., Wayne Junction, for- 
merly occupied by the Fetterolf Carpet Company. 
lhe new concern will manufacture specialties, up- 
holstery fabrics and draperies and will start with 
10 looms, buying 20/1 to 80/2 cotton yarns and 
various kinds of filling. The capital stock is 
$10,000. Joseph Derk is president, and Jonathan 
W. Barber is treasurer and buyer. 


eeeree 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Georgia, Augusta. Changes and improvements 
being made in the plant of the Sibley Mfg. Com- 
pany, recently noted, comprise the installation of 
an entire ncw set of pickers and in addition & new 
40-inch cards. This equipment has been pur- 
chased. T. S. Raworth is president and treasurer 
and H. C. Chaffee is secretary. F 


Georgia, Canton. Improvements are being made 
by the Canton Cotton Mills including the installa- 
tion of new cards, and a new opening and blowing 
system. A new slasher room also is being built. 


Georgia, Columbia. The Swift Spinning Mills, 
manufacturers of cotton yarns, have just purchased 
14 new cards. This installation will not, as the 
company states, increase the pound production of 
the plant but will improve the grade of the yarns, 
which are sold through Van Court Carwithen, 
Mariner & Merchants Building, Philadelphia. 
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Baer’s Automatic 
Yarn and Cloth 


Tester 


MOTOR DRIVEN 





Sold Exclusively Through 


ALFRED SUTER 


Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metalic Rolls 


Especiaily adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weignt Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. Ne Leather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


*Georgia, Chickamauga. New equipment to be 
installed by the Crystal Springs Bleachery Com- 
pany consists of a few spinning frames that will 
be installed better to balance the departments. 
This is the only change under way at present. 


*Georgia, Forsyth. The addition to be built to 
the Ensign Cotton Mills will be constructed dur- 
ing the spring. About 6,000 spindles for manu- 
facturing 4s to 14s single yarns, tubes, cones and 
skeins will be installed, giving employment to 
about 75 additional hands and doubling the 
capacity of the plant. Ground his already been 
broken for the foundation. Besides enlarging the 
plant the concern will build a number of new 
houses for the additional employes, also a new 
church and a school. 


*Georgia, Thomaston. Work is going forward 
on the enlargements which will double the plant 
of the Thomaston Cotton Mills. As noted in a 
previous report 15,000 spindles with preparatory 
machinery will be installed on the completion of 
the new building and a further installation of 
10,000 spindles will be made later on. The equip- 
ment has been ordered. The concern has arranged 
with the Central of Georgia Power Company for 
2,000 electrical h. p. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. Repairs have been 
completed in the Pocasset Mig. Company No. 2 
Mill in which several supporting posts in the card 
room gave way, allowing the four floors above 
to sag and damaging a large amount of machinery 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Kerr Mills of 
the American Thread Company are making 
arrangements for converting a square of land op- 
posite the mi!l into a play and recreation ground 
for employes. 

Massachusetts, Fall River. New machinery is 
being installed in the Osborne Mills. A consider- 
able amount has been spent for new machinery in 
the past year. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. Work on the exca- 
vation for the foundation for the new 9g-story 
warehouse for the Lyman Mills was started dur- 
ing the week by the Casper Ranger Construction 
Company. The remainder of the old cloth room 
building was torn down to make room for the 
new structure. This improvement will cost in the 
neighborhood of $50,000. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. A new mill, 160 by 


140 feet, 3 stories and basement, of brick construc- 
tion, is to be built for the Kilburn Mill. An addi- 
tion also is to be built to the storehouse, 100 by 
of brick, 3 stories high, and alterations 
to be made in the power department. The 
cost of the new construction will be about $150,000 
and the contract has been awarded to the J. W. 
Bishop Company, Worcester, who plan to begin 
work at once and to complete the contracts about 
November. The Kilburn Mill manufactures fine, 
all combed cotton yarns, 30s to 120s, on present 
equipment of 120,000 ring spindles. 


Mississippi, Winona. Humidifiers are being in- 
stalled in the Winona Cotton Mills, manufacturers 
of sheetings and drills 
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TRADE MARK 


“NIGRUM” Saddles and Bearings 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFFICE 


Require No Oil—No Grease, *«" Self-Lubricating 


Besides being a form of insurance against "spontaneous-combustion" fires—caused by 
over-heated bearings—these "Nigrum" Bearings and Saddles save you: 
(1) The cost of oil and the time consumed | (3) The loss on seconds caused by drip- 


in oiling; ping oil; 
(2) The cost of removing oil and grease (4) The damage to bearings and machinery 
spots from textiles; through neglect to "oil up," etc. 


For Heavy Work We Recommend Our TRADE MARK 


GRAPHITE and BRONZE BEARINGS "BOUND BROOK” 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFFICE 


They are efficiently economical on spinning The surfaces are flush, they wear evenly 
require no refilling, no attention, and will last as 
long or longer, than any perfectly oiled bearing. 

All bearings are made special for each 
or without oil. (Oil does not injure them). customer. Just tell us your needs. 


Send now for interesting Catalog: ‘‘Oil-less Bearings’’ 


Graphite Lubricating Co. 


No. 2 Church Street - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


frames, winding machinery, loose pulleys, friction 


clutches, etc. They give perfect lubrication with 








WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN OIL-LESS BEARINGS.— All genuine graphited oil-less Bearings 


have always been made at Bound Brook, N. J., in the United States of America. 
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MERCERIZED 
YARNS 





Dyers, Bleachers, Gassers- 


Dyers of Colors Fast to 


SUN AND BLEACHING 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company 
CHESTER, PA. 


402 Morris Building 746 Insurance Exchange 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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COTTON YARN MARKET 

The market during April has seen very wer ad- 
vances, 2/20s going from 16 to 19 cents and 2/305 
from 17 1/2 to 20 1/2 cents. In some instances 
spinners have turned down offers for the latter 
count at 21 cents, other sizes advancing in propor- 
tion. This increase in price was caused principally 
by the advance of raw cotton, and by the increased 
demand for yarns. Whether today’s prices will 
hold remains to be seen, but indications at pres- 
ent points to continued strength and there are 
few indications that there will be any reaction in 
the near future. Manufacturers are more active 
than they were a month ago, although there is 
still considerable opportunity for improvement. 
The carpet business has shown improvement. 
There is a demand for tapes which keeps the mills 
busy and terry goods continue to do a good busi- 
ness. Some lines of dress goods and men’s wear 
are active and it seems probable that the improve- 
ment will continue. The dyestuff situation is not 
so acute as a few weeks ago and apparently man- 
ufacturers are adjusting their requirements to the 
existing conditions and substituting the cheaper 
dyes whenever " is possible to do so. There has 
been considerable buying of two-ply warps in all 
sizes and for all s staple numbers. Since the advance 
this buying has eased up to a large extent, but if 
the demand for manufactured goods continues it 
seems probable that the mills will cover their 
requirements. 

The demand for knitting yarns is improving and 
considerable quantities of yarns have been sold to 
the underwear trade at prices slightly under the 
asking price. These yarns were confined to fine 


numbers stich as 1/24s. 1/26s and 1/308, some of 





Yarn Department 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 














the business having been reported as taken as low 
as 20 cents for 24s while spinners have been asking 
21 cents for the same number. The knitters of 
hosiery continue to buy on a hand to mouth basis. 
This line is also improving. Manufacturers mak- 
ing 220 needle goods are now taking their de- 
liveries steadily. Mercerizers are quite busy, re- 
porting in some instances that they are sold up to 
June 2oth. 


Eastern Cops 
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On cones, 4c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 
15s to 22s; 1%ec. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
that 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler 
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30s ‘ onsen. ° 231% 
Cn ae i iasch shabenctneg dar 
NE set as. caccteoioaaien ; dbs ty nee ign ats 
45s . Vid sie a e's oe -* nia arsine tp a ~-« 32 


SOR wen wense 4 rr - 34 
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SILK 





We specialize on 2 and 3 ply Spun Silk yarns in all sizes 
put up on cones, tubes, spools or skeins in the grey or 
dyed. Let us figure on your requirements. 


Nonotuck Spun Silk is made in the same mill, under the 
same careful supervision as the famous Corticelli Spool Silk, 
which has won 40 Highest Awards at Expositions at home 
and abroad. Send for samples. 


Nonotuck Silk Company 


Corticelli Silk Mills Established 1838 Florence, Mass. 







THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


Windsor Locks, - Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, 


Novelty Yarns Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 

on Beams, Jack Spools, Tubes and Cones, 
Cotton Warps In Palas noi. ein Printed. 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns Gives the High Silk-Like Lustre 


in Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics, 









HOUSATONIC, 
MASS. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS | *".“Steciny"® | ‘Dirzet” 
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PRESS PAPER | . HHH Ss desstaeeseeesseeestaes SPECIALTIES 
HIGHEST GRADE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
BEST VALUE JACOQUARD CARDS Inquiries Solicited 


THE MERWIN PAPER CO. santionitconn. 


Millis 
RAINBOW, CONN. 
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55s aie le 
60s bs of eet Jae 
Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler 
2/30s 24 
2/30s 25 
2/408 2814 
2/458 33 
BBE scvwwisscissecsseeneee Cede ateteceue gan 35 
2/60s . 44 
THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Th BE COMLOEE i hice dns 163 
a ee 16! 
ME ean 17 “Wry Not Try LAMBETH NEXT TIME” 
a he ees ee ee ee ee 
MR ite ore ean eg one 18 
Me teed <td acral he roe aneh 18! 
18s... 19 JOHN F. STREET & CO. 
ET os date eens 1g! 
poo 6 Cotton Yarns 
BAS ccccresvvesccrvssesee eee be + a'V? Gew wise 2I 
ad eS ee nt na PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
40s anrantaadsoatuskins 28 Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 
GOS cescevcsecsscvne 35 
Southern high grade mule yarns: 
Canies Fred Sternberg & Co. 
De Be eee 18 530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BE ais c eee es 18! 
MERCERIZED ) 
BAS cei vic eee rerscceccccwersceseeseeseeee 19 GLAZED R 
BS tons . 19! GASSED § COTTON YA NS 
18s 20-20 
SG SRG 228 occas 6559058 21-21! 
24S ----. #4 S. MOORE @ co. 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades: Manufacturers of 
eed Te cca ave eksewerees a Twines, Threads and Yarns 
NMR a ciate ns ail ne Mica sas eR NTO aac 16! Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
ss ‘ kinds on hand and made to order 
Eastern cones (high grade quality): S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts,, Phila. 
Dated ¢. dat Wea cca eee 1814 
aa: we a es ede 19 
> epee aR 10} JAMES E. MITCHELL CO. 
o ceeeeree tenes ~ COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Ids Gea weted 20'%2-2 
208 atid 228 .... 21'4-22 COTTON YARNS 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern): 122-124 Chestnut Street, ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
, . ‘ ot Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass, 
4s and 8s soft .... — 
708 20 128. ..<.. 16-16! 
14s and 208 .... 17 18) Q | WOOLEN AND 
BOB ove. . 19 s fo C tto 
BOS ccc swekoann 10 ee [ 0 ni WORSTED 
em Seas aes Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers 
ane. 21 LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 
as... 27 2124 to 2130 E. York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
8/2. 16 
De akakew sche 16! 
10/1 15 
14/1 10 FIBRE-COVERED SHUTTLES 
16/1 ae OF EVERY DESCRIPTION + + + ALSOINPLAIN 
~ 18! OTTO KUNZE, 2542 Seventh Ave., New York. 
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#7. Crocker, Pres W.F.Stiles, Treas GORSWELL MILLS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


Ha) From Egyptian and Peeler Cotton, Carded or Combed, in Chains an¢ 
Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted, 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED and COMBED. in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS 
MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 


HUGHES FAWCETT 


115 and 117 Franklin St., New York 


| Linen Weaving ana Knitting Yarns 








LINDSAY THOMPSON & CO., LTD. 


FLAX SPINNERS BELFAST, IRELAND 








Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns Linen Jacquard Harness Twines 
LINEN THREADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION And Linen Yarns and Threads for every purpose 
T. J. PORTER & SONS Large Stocks Turke 
Selling Agents, _ Philadelphia Quick Delivery] | ct aARGE STOCK 7 ee vidas 
m> Industrial Tape Mills Co. 
4 de Jasper and Huntingdon Sts, _Phila,, Pa. F. Ww. MAURER & SONS co. 
Manufacturers of MANUFACTURERS OF 








ve NARROW FABRICS 


SPOOL TAPES. STAY BINDINGS AND BRAIDS | Fringes, Tapes, Bindings & Narrow Fabrics 


Also Sole Manufacturers of 
SAXON Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL ST. 


New Guaranteed Non-Shrinkable Tape | PHILADELPHIA 


WEIMAR BROS. cotton Mercerized Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPook. TAPES A SPECIALTY 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION OFFICE AND MILL ..LLEGHENY AVE. AND EMERALD ST. PHILADELPHIA 





—For SAmePces ano Prices ow SEWING AWOSPLICING THREADS 
41N ALL COLORS Wa, 


Hosiery auoUuernerne 1 O FLORENCE 


MAKERS WHO WANT TO ag ' 
MATCH COLORS - WRITE TES EAS CO. 





The Ramie Agency Ramie Yarns and Threads 


Manufacturers’ Agents HAVE REMOVED 
TO NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS AT 
New York 


432 FOURTH AVE. Corner of 29th St. 
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26/1 20 
. oa 21 
ES Re eve sae ee ee 16 
Ol Bein s lames 10% 
14/2 17 
10/2 . 17/2 
20/2 19 
26/2 20% 
30/2 of 
40/2 <7 
SOE Pics 35 


FOREIGN YARNS 


Prices in the Manchester market on all grades 
of cotton and mercerized yarns have advanced dur- 
ing the past month. The mills are fairly busy. 
Up to the present time there has been no difficulty 
in securing English yarns as weekly deliveries are 
everything that can be desired 


LINEN YARN MARKET 

The demand for linen yarn in Belfast has slack 
ened, but spinners are fully engaged and are not 
looking for orders from any source. Their books 
are so filled with orders that they are inclined to 
ciscourage inquiries until they have the old con- 
tracts somewhat nearer completion It is be 
lieved in some quarters that the high water mark 
has been reached and that spinners will be more 
reasonable in their demands. Commission houses 
that hold yarns below present quotations are in- 
clined to shade prices somewhat as there is a 
feeling that the high values will not last long. 
Every one now is looking for an early estimate 
of the flax acreage, as upon this, together with 
the prospects of deliveries of flax from the con- 
tinental ports of Europe will depend the market 
for yarn. The belief, however, is that the market 
will ease off during the next few months. 

(“A” Quality) 


Ce ee ee ee 95 
OS TION OM: ROMRES: ccs cevovedensss ee 
re scars: sl en 
ee OP OOIEE  iiegoivn des ss vibes. ov) See ees 1.10 
gos Lea on cones ...... Na 8 ol : os oi 
MG ERGO COURS 668s O59 x eae de Chane se skas TS 
Sie Eee COON: nce bcd sie em tS ecard de cone I-40 
CG COMOE oii vec scctiacrvnsa ddd ecet 1.75 


*Massachusetts, Salem. Work is progressing on 
the new buildings of the Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Company. The Turner Construction Com- 
pany, who are putting up the spinning mill and 
storehouse, are now working on the second story 
of the spinning mili and on the first floor of the 
storehouse. The westerly half of the spinning 
mill is to be finished by June 30 and it is under- 
stood the whole mill by September 1. The Fred 
T. Ley Company, contractors, building the new 
weave shed, are working on the north and south 
additions and this work is well along 








d nd Ey 
Allen Safety 


Set Screws 


With our process of manufacture, we can make safety set 
screws much shorter than the diameter of the screws. The 


entire length of screw is utilized either for solid metal at the 
point or depth of socket for thewrench. No waste space 
filled with chips as in broached screws. We are prepared to 
make, promptly, special safety set screws to mect your re. 
quirements in diameters from 4 to1in. Any length, point 
or thread. 


Send for Circular No. 6 and 
free sample screws for testing 


The Allen Mfg.Co. —_ Hartford, 
135 Sheldon Street Conn. 


Variable Speed C 


Evans Friction anes 
Cone Pulleys 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any de- 
sired speed from I 
to 6 by simply pull- 
ing a cord. 

They are guaran- 
teed to do your work. 








ountershafts 
















We'll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over 10,000 Sets 
in operation in 
this Country and 
Europe. 

Send for Catalogue 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans Newton Center, Mass. 









Wool Burring and Picking Machinery 
Cloth Finishing Machinery 


Double Cutter Woolen Shear 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., WORCESTER, 


ee ee 
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COTTON MILL NEWS 


New Hampshire, Manchester. Work has been 
started on two new cotton storehouses for the 
Amoskeag Mig. Company to be erected at the 
south end of the present cotton sheds in the Cool- 
idge Mill yard. They will be 80 by 8o feet each. 


New Hampshire, Nashua. Contract has been 
awarded by the Nashua Mig. Company for the 
construction of a new warehouse to be 320 by 145 
feet, 8 stories high, of concrete construction. Pre- 
liminary work on the addition has been started 
The building will be located on Myrtle St. The 
Turner Construction Company, of New York, has 
the contract The building will be the most 
modern type and will cost about $200,000, it is 
reported. 


New Hampshire, New Ipswich. The Columbian 
Mfg. Company plans to do considerable new con- 
struction work at the branch mill here as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground, including the build- 
ing of a penstock from No. 3 Mill to No. 2 Mill, 
a distance of 2,700 feet The main mill is at 
Greenville. F. W. Ely is buyer. 


New Jersey, Sussex. A. S. Anable, proprietor 


of the Sussex Mills, has purchased the mill prop- 


erty occupied by the concern and will make im- 
portant improvements and enlargements in the 
near future. The plant contains 28 broad and 80 
narrow looms, including 50 jacquard looms, weav- 
ing towels and Terry cloth novelties. The New 
York office is at 50 Leonard St. 

*North Carolina, Albemarle. Construction con- 
tract for the new No. 5 Mill to be built by the 
Wiscassett Mills Company has been awarded to 
Holbrooks & Bradshaw, of Salisbury. Mr. Hol- 
brooks will superintend the work and will spend 
much of his time at Albemarle while the mill is in 
course of construction. The operation will be 
started at once. The new mill will be a 12,000- 
spindle enlargement and will be built just across 
Town Creek at the rear of the present group of 
mills belonging to the company. 

*North Carolina, Marion. Machinery is being 
started up in the plant of the new Clinchfield Mfg. 
Company, which has been under construction for 
the past year. Convertible cotton fabrics will be 
manufactured on 26,000 ring spindles, and 600 au- 
tomatic looms, operated by steam power. The 
capital stock of the company is $800,000. D. D. 
Little, of Spartanburg, S. C., is president and 
treasurer; anl Hugh F. Little is agent and buyer. 
Baldwin & Leslie, N. Y., will sell the product. 
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ENUCKLE JOINT. 


Boomer & Boschert 


BALING PREGOED 


ARE THE STANDARD 
Nydreutic or eke Joint 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
338 WEST WATER ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Any Power 
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TRADE MARK 


re 


Main OFFICE ANo Factory 
RocKroro Iuicv 








BARBER- 


Boston Mass. 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 





Com PANY 


GREeENvitce S C. 










Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mirs. Use. Send for Sample. 
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COTTON MILL NEWS 


*North Carolina, Asheville. Construction con- 
tract has been awarded by the French Broad Mfg. 
Cotmpany for the enlargements recently noted, to 
T..C. Thompson & Bros., of Birmingham, and 
Charlotte. Plans were prepared by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Boston and Atlanta, and provide 
for a 5,000-spindle spinning mill, to be 169 by 104 
feet, 2 stories high, of standard mill construction, 
and a warehouse, 100 by 100 feet, 1 story high, of 
reinforced concrete. 6s to 12s yarns are to be 
manufactured in the spinning mill and the building 
will be so constructed that it may be increased to 
have a capacity of 12,000 spindles. The warehouse 
will also contain the opening machinery and 
waste machinery. Recently new bleaching and 
finishing equipment was purchased, largely in- 
creasing the capacity of the converting plant and 
enabling the company to finish sheetings and 
pillow cases in addition to its lines of quilts 


*North Carolina, Bessemer City. The Gambrill 
& Melville Mills, of Havre de Grace, Md.. are in 


GUARANTEED ACCURACY is one of the features of 
the PRODUCTION RECORDS you obtain by installing 


foisia) si 


Durant Counters 


wherever a count or measurement in any unit is of value in mill man- 
agement. Built to meet the needs of exacting conditions, you can depend 
upon their count, apply them easily to all classes of machines and profit 
largely from the savings effected over other counting methods. 

Ask for Catalog 20 and free trial offer. 


Durant Mig. Co., - Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wm.V. Threlfall -— - - : Marshall Bldg, Boston 
Charles Hammer - - 620 West Broadway, New York 








Badger Quality Products 
for Textile Mills 


We have the finest equipped sheet metal and coppersmithing plant in New 
England and can give prompt attention to orders of all kinds for 


Dye Kettles, Copper Vats, Ventilators, 
Fire-Proof Windows, Copper Expansion Joints 


These new expansion joints in particular should interest every mill 
engineer as they are made of corrugated copper and cannot leak. They 
are unequalled for taking up expansion in steam, hot water, or gas pipe 
lines and they never require packing or attention of any kind. 

Let us send you our booklets on our various products. Write now to 


The E. B. Badger @ Sons Company 


73 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass. 50-38 


stalling new machinery in the Harborough Mili 
and the Sanders Mill here which were taken over 
several months ago. It is expected these plants 
will be in operation by June and probably the 
spinning department will be in operation some 
weeks earlier. 


*North Carolina, Kannapolis. Contracts have 
been let for the new 2,000,000 gallon filter plant 
for the Cannon Mig. Company, also for the con- 
struction of new buildings for the operatives, as 
outlined in a recent report. 


*North Carolina, Thomasville. No confirmation 
could be received of a report that an addition to 
its plant is planned by the Amazon Cotton Mills 
Twenty-one new cards and 8 new combers are be- 
ing added at present and a new packing house is 
being built 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Schadewald 
Mills, Third and Huntingdon Sts., manufacturers 
of hair cloth, bed spreads and quilts, will add 
about 25 Crompton & Knowles 72-inch, 4 by 4 
box looms, and are advertising for this equipment 


Textile Use 


Working parts and 
graduated beam en 


closed in glass metal 
Style No. 5020 case. 


For further particulars mention Style No. 5020. 

Torsion Balances used by National, State and Municipal 

Governments, United States Appraisers Stores, Manu. 

facturers and the trade. Write for Textile Pamphlet. 
THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 

Factory, Jersey City, N. J. Office, 92 Reade St., New York 
Pacific Coast Branch - San Francisco, Cal. 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 


PICKERS—Lumpers; Rag, Burr, Wool, Cotton, Jute, 
Fearnaught and Garnett Pickers; also Rag, Carpet 
aud Jute Shredders. 


WILLOWS Continuous Cotton Stock Opening, Clean 
ing, Metal Extracting and Condensing Outfit; also 
Square Box and Cone Willows or Dusters 


GARNETT MACHINES—For carding cotton and 
woolen waste clippings, etc.; ul-o for manufactur 
ing cotton, wool and jute batting or felts. 


FEEDS-—-Self feeds for cotton, wool, worsted or jute; 
also Camel Backs, Biamires and Apperlys. 


METALLIC BREASTS—Burring Machines and Self 
Stripping Feed Rolls for Cards and Garnett Ma 
chines. 

RECLAIMING MACHINE—For Opening and Clean 
ing various kinds of Cotton Mill Waste. 


CARDS - Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Shoddy, Hair, 
Asbestos and Jute Cards; also Special Cards for the 
manuiacture of Woo!) Hats. 

MULES—Heavy and Durable for 
Yarn, 

TWISTERS-— Plain or Fancy Twisters for Flake, Loop 
or Bourette Yarn. 

BOBBIN WINDERS-—Avutomatic Jack Bobbin Builder 
and Adjustable Creel fur different length spools. 


WARPING MACHINERY —Copper Cylinder Warp 
Dressers with single and double size pans; beam 
ers; Section and Pinle-s Warp Mills. Creels and 
Dresser Spoolers for Wool or Worsted. 


GRINDERS, Etc. Floor, Traverse and Portable Grind. 
ers for Card-, Garnetts or Ray Pickers; also Turning 
Rests, Fillet Winders, Card Clothing Stretchers and 
Cleaning Frames. 


Wool and Waste 


Special Circulars furnished for each Machine 


Felting Machinery for Manufacturing Soft Felts or Commercial Batts, for Mattresses, Comforts, etc 
from Cotton, Cotton Waste, Linters, Jute, Wool and Wool Waste 


A complete line of Machinery for Manufacturing Gunny Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Mop Yarn and Rope from Cotton Waste 


Estimates and complete plans furnished 





CARDS 


One of 
the 
large number 
of 
styles 
we build 


= 


us your 
specifications 
for Woolen 


or 
Worsted 
Cards 


First Breaker Card,—Style No. 6 


S. K. F. Self-Aligning Ball Bearings on Main Cylinders 


Self-Aligning Sleeve Bearings on all cylinders 


Case Hardened Journals on fast running rolls 


New, light, undentable cast iron Workers 


Convenient and positive adjustment 
Many new and improved features 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE 





WOOLEN AND WORSTED YARN MARKETS 

Spinners of worsted yarns, especially those in 
the weaving end, report that business is rathe. 
slow. Manufacturers are using up old contracts 
and are not interested in new business or stock 
lots of any kind. Dress goods manufacturers seem 
to be in a much better position today than the 
men’s wear trade although they do not seem to be 
making any inquiries for yarns except in the line 
of woolen, novelty and cotton yarns which they 
are using in a line of poplins that seem to be the 
goods wanted by the buyers at this time 

Conditions are reported as flat in knitting yarns 
Some of the knitters are starting to specify on 
contracts which they placed when prices were 
lower than they are today. On account of poor 
business they have been left untouched until the 
present time. Specifications are coming in quite 
freely showing that business is pickng up some, 
but few new crders are placed. There seems to 
be a dvided opinion as to whether prices will be 
lower or higher, the market being at a point 
where it will turn either for higher or lower 


prices 
BRADFORD SPUN YARN 

2/12 to 2/16 low common ............ ... 75-80 
2/20 to 2/24 low 1/4 . aie .... 8244-85 
2/20 to 2/25 1/4 blood eae 
2/26 to 2/28 1/4 blood .. ie .... 85-87% 
2/32 1/4 blood ...... cm secceses O754-90 
2/20 3/8 blood ........ 871%4-90 
2/26 3/8 blood ...... ... 90-924 
2/32 3/8 blood ..... a geetie a 92%-95 
2/36 278 Biood..... Oe PR a 
2/40 1/2 blood ..... re 1.05-1.07% 
2/40 delaine ........ ; eee 
2/50 delaine ....... wee EW2Y-1.15 
2/40 Australian .... vives Tienes 
2/50 Australian ...... Sale . 1.30-1.35 
SIE PRMUPUTIEEE, Goon cos si vetsavivsaeades KOS 

Sf a GE) S752 AMSLET 5 one cde ce kc cceds OF OTM 


SP IOROOE 5.07 6 eves 01 S eid@ine cktwutiess Lees 








IN PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 


KNITTING YARNS 


Dyed and Bleached—Bradford System 


S/ 78 erage t18 WOE i kk ck 924-95 

2 and 3 ply Ios-20s straight 1/4 blood .... 95-97% 
2 and 3 ply 20s-24s straight 1/4 blood .. con 
2 and 3 ply 24s-28s straight 1/4 blood . 2-1.01Y% 


(Reduce 8c. for yarn in a 


FRENCH SPUN YARN 


PaO RPM MOOME. 6 x ok cea Soke c Seats ce ees 8714-90 
1/20 high 1/4 . apie bees --- 90-92% 
Je SI awe s0s alert 92'%4-95 
5740: W@W SFO .odi ccs s . 95-9742 
1/20 1/2 blood . 97'4-1.00 
1/30 1/2 blood a ae 1.00-1.02% 
1/40 1/2 blood ..... 1.05-1.0744 
L/S QRTRIs wi 6 os was Soo es th80 .. 1.10-1.124% 
1/40 Australian ae a Saalhesc oe 
1/50 Australian .. at 1.20-1.25 
1/60 Australian .. .. 1.25-1.30 
1/7o Australian .. sim 0te-ne br 


For two ply knitting twist add 5c. additional to 
above prices. 

For two ply weaving yarns add 7 1/2c. additional 
to above prices. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO YARNS—FINE ONE- 
HALF BLOODS 
Standard Grade 


1/20 50/50 White Merino Cop .............. 72 
1/30 50/50 White Merino Cop ............... 74 


1/40 50/50 White Merino Cop ............... 76 
1/20 60/40 White Merino Cop ............... 77% 
1/30 60/40 White Merino Cop ............... 79% 
1/40 60/40 White Merino Cop ........... .. 81% 
1/20 70/30 White Merino Cop ............... 83 
/30 70/30 White Merino Cop ............... 85 
1/40 70/30 White Merino Cop ............... 87 
1/20 80/20 White Merino Cop ....... ans cant a 
1/30 80/20 White Merino Cop ............... 90% 
1/40 80/20 White Merino Cop ......... revue CS 
Sliver and Sanitary Mixes .............. 3c. more 
RA SIMD 6 cae cceviycccesdcdesace SE ED 
CE WISE Bais oes occa cc ceccccivwanee« SO] See 
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Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment 


EDWARD S. HYDE 


22Gc CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


William Whitman Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTONand WORSTED YARNS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA. CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 











JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


MINERVA MILLS 


Spinners of WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting 
In the Grey and in all colors and mixtures 
Philadelphia Office: 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 
Mills and Office: Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








J. B. Jamieson 
77 Summer St., Boston 


COTTON YARNS 


of all descriptions 
Correspondence Solicited 


HAROLD R. SHIRLEY 


242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns 


Bradford Spun Yarns 
Woolen Yarns 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 





3733S ES ESS 
s HIGH GRADE Ss 
Oo Bleaching, Fulling and Scouring oO 
SOAPS a 
fF Red Oil and een Oil Crown Soaps —2 


S J. 0. Draper Co. ic Pawtucket, 2.1. S&S 
99SEC VISIVEIOISEIOEN 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARN 


Business from the standpoint of the spinners of 
woolen and merino yarns is looking up at the 
present time. They are doing a fair amount of 
business. Specifications on contracts are now 
coming in and there seems to be a slight improve- 
ment in new orders. The prospects for future 
business in almost all quarters looks considerably 
brighter. The sizes called for, especially in dry 
spuns, run from 2/g9s to 2/I12s at 62 cents in 
medium shades. Skein dyes are again duplicating 
old orders, as there is a tendency to go back to 
the higher grades of merchandise due to the slight 
reduction in the price of wool stock. In the 
regular skein dyed yarns the spinners are running 
mainly on counts ranging from 18 to 23 cut inclu- 
sive, in two-plys. There are a few fancy shades 
being used, but an additional charge of 2 1/2 cents 
is made for these colors, as a lighter mixed stock 
is used. There is also an increasing demand for 
oxfords, both in wool and merino, in heavy and 
fine sizes. Medium grades of heather and fancy 
mixes, together with a combination yarn of wool 
and silk and wool and artificial silk, is also in 
good demand 

Some large contracts have recently been placed 
for woolen weaving yarns and there is a constant 
inquiry for these yarns the principal size being 
asked for is 2/30 cut 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


2/20 Light Grey Mixed... .80% 20% 65 
/20 Light Gre y Mixed... .go0% 10% 6714-70 
nae rht Grey Pe Noa px bee oan 70-7212 

2/20 Colored All Wool ............... 7214-75 
2/20 Bleached aan . . 80% 20% 75 
2/20 Bleached ..... . .go% 10% 771% 
2/20 Bleached All Wo : 80-8214 
2/23 Colored All Wool 75 
2/23 Bleached 90/10 geraaerca os 85 
2/23 Bleached All Wool .......... 8714-90 
2/25 Light Gree Mixed All Wool . 90 
2/25 Bleached All Wool ..............97%-1.00 


THE RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 


The markets for both rags and shoddy have 
weakened considerably and owners of stock have 
shown more disposition to sell at the decline. The 
high prices prevailing have caused a stagnation of 
trade with a result that purchases have been small 
even after prices have been shaded. Stocks are 
low and if the market depended on the supply of 
material a continuance of the boom would unques- 
tionably be in evidence. The shoddy trade has 
slackened owing to the completion of many large 


contracts and the failure of spinners to secure new 
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orders for their product. Wool waste is dull with 


prices lower. The cotton waste trade has been de- 


pressed in spite of the strength of the raw cotton 


market. We quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS 


MEE VG ied ves acks a Seeeanens cteenae KS 38-40 
RIN sid aig. os 40 avse 8a: se gage <a 
IE, cnn cackaeassndebed cee Cagbanaued meee 
Thibelts aie canal none eee ; 17-18 
Fine dark merino No.1 ................ 164%-17% 
eT ee ee 
Pine Diack merino No. Z. ..i...ccecccscece ESPIO 
Light delaine 20-21 
Mixed delaine pits ates tek sare 12-13 
ear WORKEEE 5 nk cei kde teins TOR 
TE GOTK WOTSUOE Riis caeis a ce eines cor BENS 
Black worsted a ati 18-19 
Fine dark worsted clips 19-20 
Blue. serge, old 24-25 
BN OI oi ondiercuisspesewns 16-20 
New black fine worsted clip .. . 27-28 
PE RN RD caries ies enna s 50 aiea 0s 28-30 
Dark mixed, fine yarn ........00006.: . 22-24 
Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 1 . 17-20 
Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 2.... 14-16 
NEW WOOLEN RAGS 
Fine merchant tailors 12-13 
Choice Jight worsted 6-18 
Fine gray worsted . 19-20 
Coarse gray clips .. 12-13 
Fine dark worsted 5 waa 13-I4 
Black worsted .. 22-23 
Blue worsted 20-22 
Brown worsted 16-17 
Blue S@Crgwe .... 19-20 
Black serges 18-19 
Light serges 20-22 
Dark fanciés ...... [I-12 
Dark serges ..... 11-12 
New blue flannel 15-16 
New scarlet flannel 18-20 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK 
Soft woolen, best 7 
Red flannel Tl 
White softs - 23 
Merinoes, fine light 19-21 
Phibets ..... I 11 


ca dis wi te al .o- 14% 
Light gray, underwear ..........ss:.-... Q%4-10 
EE. reds ts creives tcwowncdwer san vee 29 
Blue knit ...... <seRew (ivr, SERS 
Mixed MR Pa ihe ooh ats atte s ‘ ‘ ee 
White knit stock ...... naetaeabics vice ae 
*“Rhode Island, Valley Falls. The Hansahoe 


Mig. Company, recently incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts with capital stock of $500,- 
ooo, has acquired the Tilton Mills property 
Donald M. Hill, 60 Federal St., Boston. president 
of the Renfrew Mis. Company at Adams, Mass., 
is president of the new concern. Francis U. 
Stearns, 35 Thomas St., N. Y., treasurer of the 
Renfrew Mfg. Co., is treasurer of the new con- 
cern. The Board of Directors includes Messrs; 
Hill and Stearns, and Everett P. Hervey of New 
York, a director of the Renfrew Company, Mal- 
colm G. Chace, of Providence, and Walwin Barr, 
styler for F. U. Stearns & Company, New York. 
Preparations. are being made to start up the plant 
as soon as possible on fine cotton goods. Manu- 
facturing 18 expected to start about June 1 


Woolen ea4Merino 
YARN S$ 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Perforated Plates 
for Wool Washing 


Rinsing and Carbonizing 


In Special Metal 


BECKLEY PERFORATING CO., 
Garwood, N. J. 


SPOTS 


oll, grease and other mill stains quickly and permanently removed 
by the Sanitex Process. Machines installed in Textile and Knit- 
ting Mills, or Spotting done for the trade at reasonable rates. 

The Sanitex Co., 33 Union Sq., N. Y., Dept. A. 














OAK TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


PICKER AND ROLLE 


—AND — 


R COVERING LEATHERS 


CHARLES BOND CO., 520 Arch St., Philadelphia 


i eg Fe ee 


65 Worth Street, New York 


ANLFACTURERS OF 


FABRICS 


“LILY” wen tare, sinomas, erc. 





THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F. C. BARTON, President 


65 Worth Street, New York 


Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbons, | 


Embossing and Cutting Customers Own Goods a Specialty. 


cS Pe ae 
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Spun and Reeled Silks for Electrical Purposes 


EELED silks and spun silks for electrical purposes can only be properly sup- 
plied by those having long experience in the requirements of this trade. 
Evenness of silk is essential. This is assured by getting the best silks from those 
people recognized as most reliable. The best is none too good. Any other may 
cause disaster. Cheney Brothers have had a greater experience in supplying yarns 
to this trade than any other manufacturer in the United States. Cheney spun and 
reeled silks are furnished in any form desired—on shuttle bobbins, paper tubes, 
cones, or warps; also ball warps. Quotations and samples on request. 


HENEY 
Sinks 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 


4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


National Silk Dyeing Co. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, 140 Market Street 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 60 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every description for every class of 
textile manufacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and dyeing, treated especi- 
ally to meet the requirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. | 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—All silk and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing. 











SSE WORKS: y_]}4])3T#§5 S| 
Paterson, N. J. Dundee Lake, N. J. Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
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THE SILK MARKET 

The silk market shows a firm condition, with 
quite a little activity. This is probably owing to 
the fact that the manufacturers’ stock of the raw 
product has become depleted to quite an extent 
and now that the silk industry shows some im- 
provement, they are in the market. 

In Yokohama, the market, after a drop in prices 
a short time ago, is reported quite firm again. 
The visible stock of Silk in Japan is about twelve 
thousand bales and the syndicate has bought large 
quantities. This was done to hold prices up 

In Shanghai, the market remains quiet, except 
on the high grade silks, where activity in buying 
has developed. The manufacturers of broad silks, 
especially those making crepe, were the most 
active buyers and cover deliveries for only a short 
period in the future. 

The Canton market is active and prices advanc 
ing. It is reported impossible to receive any 
offers from the reelers, especially on the coarse 
sizes, as a good crepe season is expected and 
those in authority predict that Canton silk will 
bring good prices for some months to come. 

The Italian market is again active, owing partly 
to a recent decline in exchange. Much activity of 
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buyers is reported and prices are likely to remain 


firm. 

From Lyons, France, comes the report that 
some of the silk manufacturers’ mills are again 
running full. This condition had not existed since 
the war began and it is further reported that quite 
a demand has sprung up for the finished product 
in all parts of Europe 

Manufacturers in this country are now quite 
optimistic as to the future, and, unless all signs 
fail, the outlook for fall and spring business seem 
of the best [he manufacturers of broad silk, es- 
pecially in crepe, are very busy. Although the 
ribbon manufacturers have not yet assumed the 
activity desired, they are looking forward to a 
good season later on. 

In the dry goods district. the demand for the 
retailers’ product has not yet reached the volume 
that had been expected, but as the season ad- 
vances, business will probably return to its nor- 
mal condition. The following broad silks are still 
popular: foulards, crepes, Grosdeu, Londres, 
Meteors and Georgette crepe. Taffetas are also 
having a good call, which is likely to last for some 
time. Broad silks in stripe and check effects seem 
to be the reigning styles at the present time. Vel- 
vets are also very active and a good season is 
predicted for this weave. 


VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY 


Telephone, 6174 Gramercy 
American Woolen Building 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Quills, Beams 


DYED SILK FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Philadelphia Office: 
519 Bourse Building 





Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. 


Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 





Providence Office: 
Howard Buildiug 








New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 


Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 
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The cotton and knitting manufacturers are 


quoted as quite active buyers of the raw product 


and the indications are now that they will use a 
| silk the coming season 

: : : ' J 
The silk industry has taken on an activity which 


all in the trade hope will be a lasting one. Prices 
European 


Grand Extra Classical 


Piedmont 3.85-3.90 
Extra Classical Italian 12/14 12/16 3 70-3.75 
Best Classical Italian 13/15 24/26 3.50-3.55 
Classical Italian 3-45-3.50 

00 days’ basis 
Japan 
Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracks 3.65-3.67 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 3.45-3.50 
Filature Sh.nshu Extra 13/15 3.40-3.45 
Filature Kansai Best No. 1 eee 3-35-3-37 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 3.25-3.30 
Filature Sh.nshu No. 1 13/15 3.30-3.32! 
Rereels No. 1 13/16 . Nominal 
Rereels No.. 1 1/2 13/16 Nominal 
Rereels No. 1 1/2-2 Sah ae Nominal 
6 months’ basis 
China 

Canton XXA Crack 14/16 2.85-2.90 
Canton XXB 14/16 ordinary «is 2ISIS 
Tsatlee-Blue Dragon and Flying Horse 2.65-2.70 
Tsatlee Kun Kee Mars No.1 ......... 2.40-2.45 
Tussah Filature Eight Cocoon No. 1-2 1.02 


basis 


6 months’ 






Importers and Manufacturers of 


“YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES ° 
AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO, PROVIDENCE, R.L 


MINDLIN & ROSENMAN 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SPUN SILK YARNS and NOILS 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Pine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


225 Fourth Ave., Corner 18th St., NEW YORK CITY 


SPUN SILK 

There is no change in the activity of this indus- 
try, although spinners are looking forward to a 
good demand for their product in the near future 
[here has been quite a good call among the manu- 
facturers for samples, which would indicate that a 
good business will follow. As will be noted, there 
has been a drop in the price of spun silk of twenty 
cents per pound on all counts, although this re- 


cession in price has not yet affected the volume of 


business done. Prices are quoted below: 

at is Se ssiascais ews wali iv anim Sie Wak ie a ae 
BOSD 5 v0 viateas sco-steweage ese ae es coset awe he seen 
30/2 » 3-25 
 'f Se Pee eer eT Tee Te eee PETE Tr Terr ers. 
BE Grote ns aeas rae reuters edie wauw aheueol aan 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 


A little higher price is quoted for this product, 
and we are informed that after July Ist a still 
higher price will go into effect. The braid manu- 
facturers are not yet buying artificial silk, but it is 
thought by the importers that this industry will be 
active buyers in the market later on. All quota- 


tions available are given below: 


150 Deniers English A.,—Bleached ......... $2.00 
150 Deniers English B..—Bleached ......... 1.88 
150 Deniers English C..—Bleached ......... 1.75 


Our Specialty: 


DYED SILK FOR THE KNITTING TRADE 
on cones and tubes 


RAW and THROWN SILK, ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Mercerized and Cotton Yarns, Yarns and Threads 
105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., New York 


Factory and Dyehouse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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New Mills. 

New Jersey, Paterson. A commission warping 
and winding plant is being started in the Barnert 
Mill, 62 Railroad Ave., by Max _ Lessman, 
Abraham Appet and Samuel Appet. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A certificate for the in- 
corporation of the Hallawell Warping & Winding 
Company has been filed with authorized capital 
stock of $5,000. The incorporators are Thorp 
Hallawell, George J. Standaert, and Marie Sisco. 
The principal place of business will be at 94 Fulton 
St. Mr. Hallawell is the: agent. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A new six-loom broad 
silk plant has been started at 93 River St. by H. 
Schneider 

New Jersey, West Hoboken. Forsthoff-Dressler 
is the name of a new 4-ribbon loom plant started 
in the Hasco Mill No. 2, on Franklin St. 


*Pennsylvania, Dorrancetown. The new branch 
plant to be established on Eley St. by the Duplan 
Silk Company will be a throwing plant and no 
looms will be intsalled. Plans have been made 
for a building to contain 200,000 square feet of 
floor space and construction work will be started 
during the present month. It will be as nearly 
fireproof as it is possible to make it and the most 
approved methods for the safety and comfort vi 
operatives and efficiency in operation will be foi- 
lowed. The plant will probably be completed and 
equipped before the end of December. Details of 
the equipment have not been fully worked out but 
electricity is to be used for the motive power. 
Other plants are operated by the Duplan Silk 
Company at Hazleton, Pa., and West New York, 
N. J., on piece dyed broad silk goods. The New 
York office is at 50 Union Sq. J. L. Duplan is 
president; A. R. Salembier, treasurer, and E. 
Buhler, buyer. It is understood that the new plant 
will give employment to between 400 and 500 
hands at the start and that eventually 1,000 to 
1,500 hands will be employed. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Canada, Ontario, Brantford. Plans have been 
prepared for a new dyehouse to be erected at the 
Niagara Silk Mills, Ltd. At the present time the 
silk is sent to:Galt to be dyed and the erection of 
a new dyehouse will mean a saving of time in get- 
ting out orders. The Niagara Silk Mills, Ltd., is 
a branch of the Niagara Silk Mills of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The G. & R. Silk Com- 
pany, located in the Pope Mill, are adding 4o 
new looms to their eouipment. Mr. Goodfriend, 
the proprietor, recntly purchased the Newark Silk 
Company's plant at receivers’ sale. The two 
plants will be run separately. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Atlantic Silk Com- 
pany has moved from the Todd Mill to the 
Strange Mill, and will add some new looms. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Paterson Silk Com- 
pany, located in the Atherton Mill, are about to 
add ten broad silk looms to their plant. 


A.P. VILLA & BROS. 


YOKOHAMA MILAN 
roms NEW YORK so 
SHANGHAI LYONS 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


RAW, EaROWwN 
DYED SILKS 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 


Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


The Latest “ Dodge” 


Rag or Shoddy Picker 


With Improved Non-Clogging Condenser 


MAKES fire-proof gauze room unnecessary, saves space, 
and reduces fire hazard, Picked stock always in sight, 
and easily removed, Equally efficient on fine or coarse work. 
Equipped with Imported Ball Bearings. ‘Bit’ Attachment 
insures better and more uniform product. Send for details. 


C.S. DODGE, LOWELL, MASS. 


Pickers, Bagging Machines and Picker 
Pins, Cylinder Coverings a Specialty. 


“IF DODGE DOES IT—IT SATISFIES” 




























MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings and Ribbons 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets, 
Go-cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 


Special Colors or Shades made to order 



















LITTAUER 
Y 


acetate 


Tram, Thrown Silk, 
E — Organzine, Artificial Silk 
=——~ Domestic and Imported, Plain, Gas- 
sed and Mercerized, Polished and 


Glazed Cotton, Mohair, Worsted 
and Tinsel. 


Best Quality Harness Twine 
107-109 Greene St., New York 
Silk Threwirg Mills. BFACON a: d YONKERS. N.Y. 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


4.A. HALL & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 
















Allentown Reed, Harness 
and Mill Supply Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 













SCHAPPE 
SPUN SILK 






CASCAMI SILK SPINNING CO. 
of AMERICA, 

331 4th Ave., Madison Sq. 5197, 
New York City 






CORDONNETS 
AND NOILS 








United States Conditioning & Testing Company 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 
Offices and Laboratories, 340-44 Hudson St., (cor. Chariten St.) 

NEW YORK 
F.G. Boye, Supt. K, B. Lamb, Chem. Eng. 


The Bradley Stencil Machine 


Makes stencils in hall a minute, # 
weduced cost of 1-10 cent each. 


‘W cine tor catalogue and price list. 








D. E. Douty, Mgr. 






In universal use 
by thousands of 
manufacturers and 
shippers. 


Also 
manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil 
Board, Write 
for prices and 
samples, 




















101 Beekman St. 
New York, U.S.A. 





Ce ae 
Bow York. 6. 5. & 


















You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment 


So it route zen NOTHING to have the AMERI.- 
CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by allinsurance companies. We equip factories 
With Fire Alarms, 8i aoe ete., also bp oyee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Biezerie 
Time System consists of aster Regulator in office 
with secondary electrie clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars, 


Pettes & Randall Co., 150 Nassau St., New York 
cotton, woolen or 


Lowell Crayons 2::-:: 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white 


LOWELL CRAYON CO, scasctKctcrere LOWELL, MASS. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOX 
























































Meet the require. 
ments of any 
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New Jersey, Paterson. Surasky Bros., 9 Taylor 
St., manufacturers of broad silks, have leased 
space in the Neuviller Mill, 60 Garfield Ave., and 
will move there and add more looms. Their 
equipment will then consist of 40 looms 

*New Jersey, 


Paterson. Simon, Breen, Magen- 
nis Company, 


manufacturers of silk ribbons on 45 
looms, suffered loss of about $30,000 in the recent 
fire in the Todd Mill. They will resume manufac- 


turing in the Hall Mill, Harrison and Summer 
Sts., Paterson. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Seacaucus Silk 
Company, manufacturers of broad silks, are mov- 
ing from River and Bridge Sts., to the Barnert 
Mill. Ten more looms will be added, making 35 
in all. 

New Jersey, Paterson. Barnet Cohen, 15 No. 
2nd St., is adding ten new looms to his equip- 
ment. Broad silks are manufactured. 

New Jersey, Paterson. L. Friedman, a com- 
mission warper and winder, will move this week 
from 93 River St. to the corner of River and 
Bridge Sts., and will add a few more machines. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Acme Silk Mfg. 


Company, who were recently burned out in the 
Hamil Mill, have located at 15 N. 2nd St., where 


they have installed ten broad silk looms and wil 
add more later. 


New Jersey, Philipsburg. Reynolds & Tirrell, 
manufacturers of broad silks on 20 looms, have 
purchased a nine-acre farm on Warren St. and con- 
template the erection of a new brick mill 


» 90 by 

130 feet. 
Pennsylvania, Allentown. The State Silk Co., 
So. Hall and Maple Sts., manufacturers of broad 
silks, on 30 looms, are planning to enlarge. 


Charles Sapperstein is manager. 


Pennsylvania, York. The installation of the new 
electric power plant at the Diamond Mill of the 
York Mfg. Company, which was started last year, 
will be completed in the near future. Generating 
machinery will be installed which will be used for 
the operation of both the Diamond and the York 
Mills of this company. They are now operated by 
steam power plants. The Monarch Mill is work- 
ing overtime at present. 


*Pennsylvania, York. The building on West 
Princess St. purchased by the Franklin Silk Millis 
from the Ashley & Bailey Company has been en- 
tirely renovated and machinery is being moved 
into the mill from the Franklin Silk Mills building 
at Dewey and West Poplar Sts. When the new 
quarters are entirely equipped they will contain 
altogether about 300 looms and auxiliary machin 
ery, making a well equipped and modern plant. 
B. Edmund David, 440 4th Ave., N. Y., is pro- 
prietor and buyer. Plants are also operated «t 
Paterson, N. J. and Reading, Pa. 


Mills Starting Up. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Commercial Silk 


Company have purchased the plant of the Fox 
Silk Company, 


start up the 12 broad silk looms on plain ‘eae, 


130 Broadway, and will at once 
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SILK MILL NEWS 


New Jersey, Paterson. Samuel Goodfriend, who 
recently purchased the plant of the Newark Silk 
Company in the Sowerbutt Mill, has organized 
new corporation under the style of the Newark 
Cilk Company, Inc., with capital stock of $25,000 
to continue the business. Mr. Goodfriend is also 
proprietor of the G. & R. Silk Company, located ir 
the Pope Mill. Forty new looms are being added 
by the latter concern as noted in another part of 
this issue 


Pennsylvania, Hazleton. The Duplan Silk Com 
pany, operating one of the largest silk manufac- 
turing plants on piece dyed silks and silk mixed 
goods, have recently contracted with a Philadel 
phia architect to prepare plans for a one-story 
and basement brick, concrete and steel building 
with saw tooth roof, 90 by 180 feet. Estimates 
will be asked within a few days on the operation 
As noted in previous reports a new branch throw- 
ing plant containing about 200,000 square feet of 
floor space, is to be established at Dorrancetown 
Pa., and according to plans, will be completed and 
equipped before the end of December E. Buhler 
is buyer. 


Pennsylvania, Trevorton. J. H. & C. K. Eagle, 
of Shamokin, have purchased the mill occupied by 
their branch at Trevorton from the Industrial 
Stock Company of Trevorton and the plant is to 
be greatly enlarged, according to report. Broad 
silks are manufactured on present equipment 
200 broad looms operated by electric power 


RATS AND CONTRACTS 


2 Front Street, 


To Alill Owners and Superintendents: 
Th2 VIRUS LIMITED INC. 


of 72 Front Street, New York, 


MILL NEWS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


made 
Kummerer & 
brick and concrete addi- 
tion, 50 by 100 feet. Boilers, engine, an electric 
generator, bleaching apparatus, a sprinkler sys- 
tem, and a freight elevator, are to be installed. 
They are bleachers of knit goods in the piece and 
cotton yarns in skeins. H. J. Kummerer is the 
buyer 


Pennsylvania, Hazleton Plans are being 
by the Hazleton Bleach Works, A. J. 
Son, proprietors, for a 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Arrangements have 
been made for the erection of a four-story and 
basement concrete addition to the plant of Oehrle 
Bros. & Co., 425 N. Third St., manufacturers of 
upholstery trimmings, their plant being one of the 
largest in this vicinity in this line The new build- 
ing will be 40 by 75 feet. Work will be started at 


once 


Rhode Island, Westerly. George C. Moore 
Company, manufacturers of elastic webs, are hav- 
ing plans drawn for an addition to be built on 
land recently purchased by Mr. Moore. 150 peo 
ple are employed at the plant at present 


*Tennessee, Chattanooga. The addition being 
built at the plant of the Standard Processing Com- 
pany will be 2 stories high, 60 by 176 feet. The 
new space is to be used for incre ased win ding and 
gassing and equipment will be installed before 
June. They are cony mercerized and 
bleached yarns, 26/2 to 80/2, also single yarns. The 
Philadelphia office is at 720 Lafayette Bldg 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


New York, February 


erters of 


I, 1915. 


wish to announce that they 


have taken over the business formerly conducted by he DANYSZ VIRUS LIMITED, of the 
same address and that they are now prepared to accept yearly contracts for the extermination of 
rats and mice and that in connection with all such contracts the wonderful bacteriological prepara- 


tion, DANYSZ VIRUS, discovered and prepared by Dr. 


This comps: any also manufactures a 


Paris will be used exclusively. 


Jean Danysz of the Pastuet Institute of 
oach exterminator of the 


greatest merit and we will be glad t» send a sample of same to those batorested in giving same a 


Write for full information. 
Depar ment 4 


trial. 


We Make and Repair 


Brushes 


For Every Known 


Fabric 


The Name MASON 
Guarantees 





Yours truly, 


VIRUS LIMITED INC, 


Brush 
Works 


Worcester, Mass. 
Agt.and Mer. 


CHAS. A, O'NEIL 
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FIRE, 


LIGHTNING, 


= HOME 


May 1915 


WINDSTORM. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 


Organized 1853 


MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capi tal, $6,000,000 


ASSETS, January 1, 1915... 
LIABILITIES (Except Capital) 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS... 


Losses Paid Since Organization over 


INDEMNITY 


For Loss of 


Profits 
Commissions 
Use and F 


Occupancy 


on acceptable 
Protected Plants 
at the 
Minimum Rate 


distributing plant. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


The unsettled conditions in the dyestuff and 
chemical trades caused by the European situation 
make it impossible to get quotations which would 
be of any value to our readers. The dyestuff and 
chemical list of quotations will therefore be 
omitted until this trade is agaig on a normal basis. 


FIRES. 


Louisiana, New Orleans. The plant of the 
Kohlman-Moss & Cotton Felt Mig. Company has 
been destroyed by fire with loss of about $13,000. 
The insurance will be about half that amount. 


Massachusetts, Cordaville. A spark in a picker 
at the Cordaville Woolen Company started a fire 
which was extinguished by the employes with 
slight damage. The mill is running as usual. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. A fire in the plant of 
the Hamilton Mfg. Company was confined to a 
coal chute where it started and the damage is 
small. 

Massachusetts. Holyoke. A fire in the storage 
department of No. 3 Mill of William Skinner & 
Sons, caused damage estimated at about. $5,000, 
largely by water from the automatic. sprinkler 
system. 

New Jersey. Hoboken. The silk ribbon mill of 
Beck Bros., Inc., at the corner of Ferry and 
Bloomfield Sts., has been gutted by fire with loss 
of about $5,000, partly covered by insurance 
Thirty-one looms were operated. 


. .$35,313,539.27 
16,610,065.11 
18,703,474.16 


prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 
Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 
for the consideration of such business. 
OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 
advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 
matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 


Correspondence invited by the 


DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 


56 CepaR STREET, N. Y. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Five firemen were hurt 
and damage estimated at $50,000 was caused by 
fire of unknown origin which started on the second 
floor of the old Todd Mill on Van Houten St. 
Robt. Muller & Co., manufacturers of hat bands 
on 40 looms, occupied part of the first and second 
floors. Other occupants of the building are 
Joseph Wolf, a manufacturer of broad silks on 33 
looms on the second floor, the Belmont Silk Co.. 
manufacturers of satins and taffetas with 56 looms 
on the third floor, Simon, Breen, Magennis Co., 
manufacturers of silk ribbons with 45 looms on 
the top floor, and the Textile Finishing Company, 
which conducted a business of finishing, embossing 
and moireing ribbons on the ground floor. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A fire in the plant of 
the Madison Silk Company caused slight loss on 
stock and buildings. They manufacture broad 
silks at Broadway and Madison Ave. 


New Jersey, Rochelle Park. The dye house of 
the Rochelle Park Velvet Company, Gustave A. 
Klinge, proprietor. has been destroyed by fire of 
unknown origin with loss estimated at $10,000. A 
business of dyeing and finishing velvets and sim- 
ilar goods is carried on. 


New York, Brooklyn. A fire in the building at 
240 Broadway damaged the plants of the Halperin 
Knitting Mills, manufacturers of fancy knit goods 
and knitted neckwear, and the Kaiser Knitting 
Mills, Inc., manufacturers of sweaters and sweater 


coats. The loss is covered by insurance. 
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MILL NEWS 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE WW EAWVER’S FRIEND 


It Botts THIN. 
STRENGTH. THE STANDARD 
TwELvE YEARS. A TRIAL 


THE 


AGENT ~ - - D. H. 
SOUTHERN AGENT <- = 


EASTERN 


New York, Brooklyn. The Grand 
Mills, Galinsky & Galinsky, proprietors, 729 Met 
ropolitan Ave., have been burned out with loss 
of about $6,000. Sweater coats were manufactured 
on 40 knitting and 15 sewing machines. The loss 
is fully covered by insurance. 

North Carolina, Kinston. A cotton warehouse 
owned by the Kinston Cotton Mills has been dam- 
aged by fire with loss of about $7,500. Fully cov 
ered by insurance. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
a fire considerably damaged the plant of J. H. 
Wallace & Bro., manufacturers of woolen waste, 
etc., at 1620 Lombard St. The damaged portion of 
the plant is being repaired and business conducted 
as usual. 

Pennsylvania, Reading. A fire is reported as 
having recently destroyed the plant of the Royal 
Hosiery Company, 141 Cedar St., where they man- 
ufactured seamless hosiery on 70 knitters, 8 rib- 
bers and 15 loopers, the production being so!d 
direct. The loss is estimated at $30,000. 

Rhode Island, Central Falls. The plant of the 
Blackstone Stocking Company was again threat- 
ened by a fire which started in the picker room 
and caused considerable loss by water. The blaze 
was extinguished by the water sprinkler system. 
The loss is covered by insurance. 

Tennessee, Nashville. A fire in the plant of the 
May Hosiery Mills, of unknown origin, caused 
damage estimated at about $1,000, fully covered 
by insurance 


Knitting 


PENETRATES THE WaARpPs. 
SIZING 
WILL 


KEEWVER 


COLUMBUS - =- 


WALLACE, 8 BEACON 
JAMES H. 


INCREASES BREAKING 


FINISHING STARCH FOR 


ConvINcE You. 


STARCH CoO. 


OHIO 


STREET, BOSTON, 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


AND 


MASS. 
MAXWELL, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*New York, Farmingdale The new silk dye 
works to be located here headed by R. A. Weber, 
of St. James, will be incorporated under the name 
of the Independent Silk Dyeing Company, Inc 
the capital stock will be $50,000. A business of skein 
silk dyeing in all of its branches will be 
on Mr. Weber has purchased 
land and construction work will be started on a 
building about May 1. It is expected the plant 
will be equipped and ready for operation about 
September 1. Employment will be given to about 
40 men. 


, and 


carried 
several acres of 


Local builders are 
estimating on plans for a new building at Janney 
and Ontario Sts. for Boger & Crawford, manufac 
turers of mercerized yarns. The new building, 
which will be used as an addition, will consist of 
two 1 brick, concrete and timber, 4o by 
112 feet, and will cost in the neighborhood of $7, 
ooo. They will install a considerable amount of 
new machinery for the purposes of converting 
yarns for various uses 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


stories 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Susquehanna 
Hosiery Mills have equipped a plant at 2720 W 
Susquehanna Ave., buying full fashioned hosiery in 
the grey and converting the goods into novelties 
The plant contains 2 loopers and 2 seamers, oper 
ated by electric power. The goods are finished by 
them and sold direct 
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the story of a small 
roof witha great 
record Wi 


The photograph above 
showsa building in Brazil, 
Indiana, which was roofed 
in 1872 with feltand gravel 
along the lines of The 
Barrett Specification. 


A few months ago, it was 
necessary to add another 
story to the building and 
the old roof was torn off. 


During 42 years the roof 


never leaked, nor was it 
patched, painted or repatred. 


New York Chicag Philadelphia 
Detroit Birmingham 


St. John, N.B. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
I unten St. Louis 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: 
Halifax, N.S. 





The owners wrote to the 
successors of Sims & 
Smither, who put on the 
original roof in 1872, say- 
ing: ‘‘We want a roof like 
the old one’’—and a Barrett 
Specification Roof will, 
therefore, cover the new 
addition. 


From the viewpoints of 
service and economy Bar- 
rett Specification Roofs are 
preeminently superior to 
any other kind. 


Copies of The Barrett Specification free n request 


Cleveland Cincinnati 


Minneapolis Salt Lake City 


Montreal Toronto Winnipe 


Sydney, N.S. 


g Vancouver 


May 1915 


MITT 


Hh} 





Sherfey & Kidd Furniture 


Store, 
Brazil, Ind. 


Roofer: Henry C. Smither 
Roofing & Sheet Metal Co. 


Indianapolis, Int. 


Sims & Smither, 
4? years ago 


Special Notice 


We advise incorpo- 
rating in plans the 
full wording of The 
Barrett Specification, 
in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding. 


If any abbreviated 
form is desired, how- 
ever, the following is 
suggested : 


ROOFING — Shall 
be a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof laid as 
directed in printed 
Specification, revised 
August 15, 1911, 
using the materials 
specified and subject 
to the inspection 
requirement. 
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MILL STOCKS 


LL TE A EN NS RT RE nS Rn ne RS a 


MILL STOCKS 
FALL RIVER MILLS 


Asked. 


American Linen PS oer aais eh aie 
Arkwright Mfg. Co. sa aoattley sen: alte Satie 60 
RN DEE OO asc acs stake tae wee 40 
Barnard Mig. Co. ... Adin wean wale 50 
3order City Mig Co 107! : 
Bourne Mills 105 
Chace Mills ' ‘ 105 
Charlton Mills .. coca eins go 
Coanicut Mills ... aiid 95 
Cornell Mills 

Davis Mills ... 

Davol Mills 

Flint Mills .. 

Granite Mills 

Hargraves Mills ... 

King Philip Mills 

Laurel Lake Mig. Co. 

Lincoln Mig. Co. 

Luther Mfg. Co. .. 

Merchants’ Mig. Co 

Mechanics Mills 

Naragansett Mills 

Osborn Mills 
Parker Mills .. 
Pilgrim Mill, pfd., 
Pocasset Mig. Co 

R. Borden Mfg. Co 

Sagamore Mig. Co 

Seaconnet Mills 

Shove Mills 

Stafford Mulls 

Stevens Mig. Co 

Tecumseh Mills . 

Troy C. & W. Mig. Co drviemgemsieee 

Union Cotton Mills .. So 
Wampanoag Mills ......... oD sina 70 
Weetamoe Mills ... ae ee oe 80 
NEW BEDFORD MILLS 


Bid Asked 


Acushnet Mill 

Beacon Mfg. Co., com., 
Beacon Mig. Co., pfd., 
Booth Mfg. Co., com., 
300th Mfg. Co., pfd., 
Bristol Mig. Co 

3utler Mill, com., 

Butler Mill, pfd., 

City Mfg. Co 
Dartmouth Mig. Co., ¢ 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co.. pfd., 
Gosnold Mills, pfd., 
Grinnell Mfg. Co. ee 
Holmes Mig. Co., com, 
Holmes Mig. Co.., pfd., 
Hathaway Mfg. Co 
Kilburn Mills ...... 
Mahomet Mills 
Nashawena Mills 

EGU BAN GO. oc civ oes das cas 
N. E. Cotton Mills Corp... com.., 
N. B. Cotton Mills Corp., pfd., 
Nonqvitt Spinning Co 

Page Mfg. Co. 

Pierce Mfg. Co. 

Pierce Bros. 


— On 
N 


t 


mn Nw 


st 


Potomska Mills .... 
Quisset Mills, com., 
Quisset Mills, pid., 
Sharp Mills, com., 
Sharp Mills, pfd., 
Soule Mills 

Taber Mills ... 
Wamsutta Mills 
Whitman Mills 


OTHER NEW 


Amoskeag Mig. Co., 
\moskeag Mig. Co., pfd., N. H 
Androscoggin Mills, Me 
\rlington Mills, Mass. 
\ppleton Co., Mass. .. 
Bates Carpet Co., Me 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd 
Boston Duck Co., Mass 
Boston Mfg. Co., Mass 
Cabot Mfg. Co., Me 
Chicopee Mfz. Co., 
Continental Mills, 
Dwight Mills, Me 
Edwards Mfg. Co 
Essex Co., Mass 
Everett Mills, Mass 
Fisher Mfg. Co., Mass 
Franklin Co., Me. .. 
Great Falls Mfg. Co., N. H 
Hamilton Woolen Co.. Mass 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Mass 
Hill Mfg. Co., Me 
Jackson Co., Me 
ancaster Mills, 
Mig 
Co., 


Mass 
Me 


Mass 
Co., Mass 
Me 
Mass 


awrence 


owell Bleachery, 
owell Hosiery, Mass 
Lyman Mills, Mass 
Massachusetts Cotton 
Massachusetts Cotton 
Merrimack Mfg. Co.., 


Li 

I 
Lockwood 
LL 

is 


Mills, Ga. . 
Mills, Mass 
Mass 
Middlesex C»., Mass 
Middlesex Coe. Mass., pid 
Monadnock Mills, N 
Nashua Mfg. Co., N 
Naumkeag Steam Cot 
Newmarket Mfg. Co., N. 
Otis Mfg. Co., Mass 
Pacific Mills, Mass 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., jeiees 
Plymouth Cordage Co., Mass 
Salmon Falls Mfg. Co., N. H 
Shaw Stocking Co., Mass 
Suncook Mills. N. H. .... 
Thorndyke Mfg. Co., Mass 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Mass 
Waltham Bleachery 
MOB. fcpuka ste cnn 
York Mfg. Co., Me.’.. 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


American Spinning Co. ..... 
American Spinning Co., pfd., 
Arkwright Mills tected 


com., N oe 


& Dye Works, 


122 


64 


120 


123% 


ENGLAND MILLS 


Par 
Value 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
10o 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
1000 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
TOO 
100 
100 
100 
500 
100 
100 
1000 
100 
100 
100 
300 
100 
TOO 
Icoo 
10o 


100 
Too 


Last 
Sale. 


*63 
‘100 
140% 
75 
172 
*220% 
*10334 
1280 
1054 
100 
90 
7544 
*1035 
99 
190% 
11034 
125! 
| 114 
*1T00 
95 
mami, 
4é - 
90l4 
S00 
6614 
151% 
Q7 
120% 
40 
112% 
9714 
II5 
23% 
50 
75 
1000 
on / 
711% 


-17 


yo Re 

aU 
= Ne 
Ward 


to ¢ 
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to 
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PENS Siw i yecvcays covers» acces sere 126 Salisbury aca S Shoei GTA soul mae 150 
Arlington ee EE ME 130 ean MENS oh ch cuits anmaiet aint 155 
EE eee ence i Mp unaimnvaxeeeee sie te Saxon bedens Tan earee bie ee aieta eee 
BER “aww uh acteunw hives ind alee 0 siete atari aoe RIN Pree ani ond, sth te hia th hase ics 
Carbarrus 2 me ciirlets a a pescvessane BAS Ses Toxaway a ime cc ciao ee ois. ae a 131 
NN a ne eae =e Warren Mfg. Co., com., ............. 78 ao 
Caewice-heosnens, pid.,........5s<s0s 00% 100 Meret URE MO MOEN. casinos sense: 448 107 
BN Og ie meas onan a ihe eS 9 300 er Washingtan Mills xls kes mcne wemere. See en 
RE ecto ie ete nt o Naee ie, .. 190 ak Washington Mills, pfd.. ............. .-. 100 
NE BORE: SC iswwdecca<seccee Sa 100 WOOMMIME DAIHS (CO, COM... .ccasccses cas 88” 
eS ee Nenleiuds Sore re ya 83% Woodside Mills Co., fd., .......... ... 80 
Erwin, pfd., ...... tiie hae eee sate Woodside Mills’Co., guar. .......608 s+ 101 
NE ogee pe hen aken eas nome 175 Watts SEER RR Ga Sarena ere 85 
SURI SN oe ag 1 alle Se au 126 NN oe tae i i he's Water 125 
Gibson, com., ... aise +r 105 I OREINONER oo 52% ow eh oaw kw wacw aon 6° Se ee 
RS rare rare sec eeceeeces wee go WUD Rie sc 5 ein aaes 62 cc eah bay atoen ROO 120 
SS ee ee Sorel tS is Bee 150 WIMMIIEES. rch s55 55 ncSAe dW eR avs os aoe wes 107 
eee OWT, TN... sss auntie 76 MOT EIOSEGEN 6 scone cweectwscesss 00 
Highland Park ... cote ee ee eee nee 200 CANADIAN MILLS 

Highland Park, pfd., . ian aitewce ote ee 200 ae 

NE pe re os cata enna wean ase wee 195 C. COONS oo cise eesceiesererssrees B acd 
Hartsville. pid., Dw Ton a as «ee de 100 C. Cottons, pid., Kew ab awiew eee abe sede, le 70 
Henrietta Mills pe 125 IOMMGIOM “RGRENS .....cccecionsnees SAM «OS 
EN al 160 Dom. Textile, pfd., baesien «sui cemies 101 
Loray Mills, pfd., . we sist ie 86 BE. COMOMS 22... eens ec seceseeccncees §l 51% 
ilies 0 ft ei 96 ee ee eee es et 99 
Monarch, S. C 115 . i 

Newberry 125 baie *New Jersey, Paterson. Construction work is 
Norris Mills Shah a 121 well undér way on the foundation for the new 


Ninety-Six .. coon S20 140 plant at Dundee Lake for Crew’s Silk Finishing & 
ee + eeu ad 86 Piece Dye Works. The new plant will cost about 
OPM ewido nash xs ap 110 $500,000 and will be the largest independent silk 
Pacolet Mie. Co., pid., .. ... TOO rei piece dye and finishing works in the country. 
ye ere eee Ks Alfred Crew, the proprietor of the business, visited 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. .... wee SSD 167 some of the large European centers about a year 
Pell City, Ala es Geiew ph aap neil 80 ago to learn of any improvements that might be 
Poe, W. F., Mig. Co. .... ST. 103 incorporated into the new plant 














BACKFILLER 


NATURE’S MOST BEAUTIFUL WHITE 
Opaqueness. Weight. Thoroughly Penetrates the Warp. Strengthens Goods. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., - 41 Park Row, New York City 
ASHWORTH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 
SPANISH AGENCY 


Textile Machinery and Tools 


Pedro Sobré Riera 


Ferlandina 22 
BARCELONA (Spain) 


Best references at your disposal 






























American Accounts Desired for 

Spinning, Weaving, Finishing and Dyeing 
Machinery 

for cotton, wool, worsted, flax, 

hemp, jute, silk and other fibres 


Cotton and Wool Knitting Machinery 
Wood and Iron Works Machinery 
Steam, Gas and Electric Power Engines 
Industrial Tools and Appliances Fancy Articles 
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WOOLEN MILL NEWS 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Louis Walther 
Manufacturing Company. Indiana Ave. and A Sts., 
mantifacturers of dress goods and men’s wear, are 
about to lease a portion of the Emsley Mills at 
Emerald and Adams Sts., in which they will install 
additional equipment to be run as an annex. It 
is also said that the company has under consider- 
ation the matter of erecting a new mill, having 
recently purchased land for that purpose. 


*Rhode Island, Washington. Seventy looms 
have been started up in the new weave shed of 
the Livingston Mfg. Company, and 30 more looms 
will be installed, bringing the total equipment up 
to 100 looms, which will be started up within the 
next few weeks. The new mill is of brick con- 
struction, 200 by 65 feet, and gives an increase oi 
twenty-five per cent. over the old production. A 
change also has been made from steam to electric 
power. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. A I-story brick ad- 
dition is being built to the plant of the Montrose 
Worsted Company, manufacturers of men’s woolen 
and worsted wear on 80 looms. Plans were drawn 
by Walter F. Fontaine, architect, and the con- 
struction work is being done by Aubin Bros. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Equipment for a 
machine shop is being installed in the Falls Yarn 
Mills, manufacturers cf woolen and merino, cot- 
ton and silk noil yarns. The plant is again run- 
ning day and night and enough orders are ahead 
to operate on that schedule for some time. 


*Texas, Houston Heights. There will be no in- 
crease in the output of the Oriental Textile Mills 
as a result of the improvements to be made. The 
changes are largely in the nature of repairs. 
Camel’s hair press cloths and worsted yarns are 
manufactured. 


Vermont, Springfield. A 2-story addition, 350 
by 55 feet, of brick and cement construction, is 
being erected for the John T. Slack Corporation, 
manufacturers of wool shoddies, extracts and 
flocks. The new space will be used for the picker 
department and the assorting department and it 
is expected will be in use by the end of July. 


New York, Otto. McMahon & Hickey, Ellicott- 
ville, N. Y., owners of the old Otto Woolen Mills 
at Otto, N. Y., will remodel the factory, install 
some new equipment, and start up the plant in the 
fall. The mill has equipment of 2 sets of cards 
and 20 looms. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

New York, Rifton. The plant of J. W. Dimick 
Co., manufacturers of velvet and Wilton rugs and 
worsted yarns has been shut down. Early in the 
year representatives of James Sloane’s Sons, N. 
Y. City, inspected the plant and there were rumors 
that the Sloane concern would take over the busi- 
ness, 


Pennsylvania, Indiana. The Indiana Woolen 
Mills Company has shut down its plant and the 
concern may possibly be reorganized. Blankets 
and knitting yarns were manufactured on 2 sets 
and 14 broad looms. 


Interruption 
of Production 


is recognized by textile mill operators as 
the most costly element of repairs. 


Allis-Chalmers 
TEXTILE MOTORS 


are so liberally designed and so sturdily 
constructed that they will operate for years 
without need of repairs providing they are 
properly supplied with oil while in ser- 
vice. 


** Motors for all drives” 


Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 


Power and Electrical Equipments 
Milwaukee - Wisconsin 


For all Canadian business refer to 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


ATTENTION 


Mill Managers, Superintendents 


and Overseers 


OU are keen for information that 
bears on the operation and main- 
tenance of your mill at reduced cost, 
made possible by increased efficiency. 
To aid you in your problem we have 
just published a text-book dealing 
with the operation of textile ma- 
chinery at minimum cost for mainte- 
nance and lubrication—a book which 
clever mill-men tell us contains mighty 
valuable information. 


It is entitled ‘*Lubrication of Tex- 

tile Machinery” and we have re- 
served a copy for YOU. If you will 
promptly send us your address we 
will be happy to mail YOUR copy. 
No obligation whatever. 


New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York. 1430 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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UTICA 
WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


JOHN MacMANUS, Manager 
CHADWICKS, NEW YORK 


Capacity, 30 Tons Daily 


Sheetings, Shirting's, Lawns 


India Linons 


Everything in White Goods 





May 1915 BLEACHERS AND DYERS 


Home Bleach and Dye Works 


INCORPORATED 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein and long and short 


Chain Warps 


Fast Colors a Specialty 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Ibs. 


Fast Colors and Black for Worsted Trade 


Winding on Cop Tubes, Cones and Beams 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881 
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Cassella 
Color Company 


New York Boston Montreal 
Philadelphia Providence Atlanta 





BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS—— 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 








B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 


New York, N.Y., 122 Hudson Street CuarvorttTe, N. C., 210 So. Tryon Se. 
Boston, Mass., 140 Oliver Street ATLANTA, Ga., 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 104 Chestnut Street San Francisco, CAL., 20-22 Natoma St, 
ProvipEnckg, R. I., 23 South Main Street Montreat, Can., 45 Alexander Street 
Cuicaco, ILi., 317 North Clark Street Toronto, CanaDA, 28 Wellington Street 





The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: 100 William St., N. Y. Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 
of all Materials used in 


Sizing, Finishing, Softening, Filling and 
Weighting of Yarns, Fabrics and Raw Stock 


Sizing, Tallows, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, 

Gum Arabol, Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
Readymade Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue, Magnesium. ; 

Special Compounds for Warps where stop motions are 
used. 

Weighting compounds for colored and white warps. 

Finishing compounds for all classes of fabrics. 

Silk Finishes for Satin Taffetas. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds 
make the ‘‘ finest weaving, and will hold the * fly.” 

These compounds are based on the best practical exper- . 
ence and the best materials used in their manufacture. 















TRADE MARK 
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AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 

SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 
Boston—113 Broad Street New York—s5 Water Street Philadelphia - 132 Chestnut Street 















= = 6% BRANCHES 
Berlin Aniline Works eosicn, eniaceimnis, chicasc 
Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Atlanta 
Canadian Agents: McArthur, Irwin, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 



















SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 
Su!phur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur | Aniline and Alizarine 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors CO LO RS 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 





Kalle Color & Chemical Co. 


INCORPORATED 
530-36 Canal St., New York 


THIO INDIGO COLORS 
Fast to Washing, Bleaching and Light 


Ask for our latest Sample Card No. 171 
showing shades dyed and bleached in 
a practical way. 


DIASTAFOR 


The Oldest and Best PRODUCT for 
SIZING, FINISHING, STRIPPING 


and 
THE MAKING OF PASTES 





Manufactured and Sold in See States and Canada 
The American Diamalt Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
200 Summer Street 600 W. 34th Street 


Office, Factory and Laboratory, Cincinnati, Ohio 


( Boston, Philadelphia Providence 
l Greensboro, N. C., Chicago, Il. 


en | 
ANILINE x 
coLors © M, THAYER & CO. Chemicacs 


i 411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 5 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
61 Broadway, New York 


Branches 





Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE Boston 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Stano S3 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
““ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 
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ALKRALIES All Strengths 
CAUSTIC SODA |) All Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 

























Sole Agents for ° , 
The Solvay Process Co. Wing @ Evans, 


Syracuse, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 
Northwich, England. NEW YORK, Bue Se 


Incorporated 


22 William St. 


le IE 


NOTICE 


pes waatuie American 
Aniline Colors Water F ilters ) 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to 


from our works in Switzerland are being : ao 
: = meet the exacting conditions of all 


resumed, and we are ina position to take TEXTILE requirements. : 
care of our customers for such products, : 
as we have formerly furnished them, and aos fg agate ~ ; 
shall in no case advance prices beyond every TEXTIL pavpose teens Ge : 
ste canttiens tanall Mins ate - prevention of scale in boilers. 
American Water Softener Co., 

F. E. Atteaux & Co. 1003 Chestaut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 

BOSTON, MASS. A LABORER CAN OPERATE THE AMERICAN : 


MANUAL By KNECHT, RAWSON & LOEWENTHAL. Thisis a new edit on. complete in two volumes of what is TWO 
unquestionably in every sense of the word tbe best book on dyeing ever published in the English Lan- 
guage. No proprietor of a dye house and no dyer can afford to be withoutit. The work is divided into 
OF eleven parte and an appendix, covering the textile fibres, materials used in dyeing, coloring matters, VOLUMES : 
machinery used in dyeing, analysis, etc. 902 pages; 120 illustrations; cloth. ' 


DYEING LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress Street, Boston $12 


Made from high and selected grades of lun ber to suit all the 
DYE different machines, such as Klauder-Weldon, Hussong, Lori- 
mer, etc. Plain or burnt finish as desired. Sticks for all sizes 
STICKS of Hand Kettles from natural water grown cedar. 
Dry, Sulphur and Bleach House Poles, Wringing Sticks, etc. from 
selected lumber or natural cedar 


Write for 










pn ‘eo 
prices. 


Manufacturer Drying Machines, Dry Poles, Wood Rolls, 


Frank Bailey, Trucks and Fans. Cedar Brook, N.J. Works at Braddock. 















Peter B. MCMANUS, Pres, and Treas. 




















DYERS 












Duxbury’s 
English Calender Roll Papers 
For Embossing and Other Calenders. 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 


Sole Agents for America 
55-57 Franklin Street, - New York 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY 


Willard and Jasper Sts., = Philadelphia 


DYERS OF SKEIN SILK 


FOR _ ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Brightand Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 


Printing Rollers 
Singe Plates 
and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 























OUR CUARANTEE: 
SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
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Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Sec’y and Mgr. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 





CLOBE DYE WORKS CoO.) iicrcmncca # nant 


BLEACHERS “"” MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 






DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of: Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, 
Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and Novelties, Better work, prompter, better service ‘than you get elsewhere, 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., "ss" PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Joun McMawnvs, Vice-Pres 





DYERS, BLEACHERS AND ake OF 


COTTON YARNS 


IN SKEIN, AND LONG AND SHORT 


CHAIN WARPS 
FAST COLORS A SPECIALTY 
Daily Capacity 20 Tons 
FAST COLORS AND BLACK FOR 
WORSTED TRADE 
Winding on Cop Tubes, Cones and Beams 


Office and Works, - Pawtucket, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 









Successors to 






{40 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow 
Fabrics. Printers’ Knotting Cords a specialty, on tubes 
or balis (our Fast Black will please you). 
T. HOPKINSON, Prop’rand Mgr. G. W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 


Olfice and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


(ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS) 


BLEACHER 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Varns, Underwear, 
Cotton Hosiery and Tapes. 
2558-2564 North 3rd St. 2557-2563 Orianna St., PHILADELPHIA 
ffice, 2557 Orianna Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


ry Si ae 


Don’t move in the same old rut all your life 
without ever advancing to better work or better 
salary. You can secure in your own home, in 
your spare time, and without leaving your 
present work, the most powerful force for pro- 
motion in the world. Thousands have obtained 
increased earnings through the I. C. S. Write 
us a postal today, stating the position you would 
like toobtain, Advice of experts and booklet free. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 

























eae 
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Wood Sole Shoes 


Absolutely Wrisley’s 


Waterproof 


For use in Dye 


Houses, Bleach 
eries, Wool Scour. Oa sy 
ing Houses. Chemi- 
cal Factories and 


wherever it is hard on ordinary shoes, or an abso. 
lutely waterproof shoe is desired 


Send for price list or sample pair , For All Textile Purposes 
Wm. Brown’s Sons, Camden, N. J. 


Dept. W All of our Textile Soaps are ; 


scientifically compounded of 
best possible selected ingre- 
dients. They are 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY | || GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 
OINEW YORK PURE AND PRICES RIGHT 


Headquarters for 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs 
Oils, Gums, Finishes and Softeners 


and every lot thoroughly tested 
before leaving our plant. 
Write for samples and prices, 
stating kind desired. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO, 


Textile Dept. 
Chicago, IIL, U.S.A, 









IMPORTERS OF | 


Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes 


and all colors made by the Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland 


national | 


The importance of water filtra- 
tion and softening in all textile 
mills necessitates the use of the 
best equipment. 


International Filters and Soft- 
eners possess exclusive features 
which assure the most satisfactory and economical 
results. Estimates gladly furnished. 


International Filter Co. 
General Offices 
First National Bank Bldg. Chicago. 


Geisenheimer @ Co. (| 4NILINE SALT AND OIL 
134 Cedar St., cor. Washington St., NEW YORK FORMIC ACID ; 





Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. Oehler Works BLANC FIXE 


19 Pear! Street, Boston, Mas aii 
Branch Offices ; ss 8 No. Fre nt Street, Phila. ’ Pa. Aniline Colors Sulfur Colors 


190 East Pine Street, Atlanta, Ga. CHEMICALS 


WA T ER pairs 
FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


Wad: & SCAIFE & SONS. Ce” od et Me 
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C. Woolford Wood Tank Manufacturing Company 
—— CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
Wi TANKS AND VATS 


il For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 
ie Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape 










































oe for Sprinkler Systems and all purposes : 
Pee OFFICE, 1429 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
A Stearns Cypress Tank BLEACHERS, DYERS, FINISHERS 
Can Reduce Labor and Other Expenses With i 
ERECTED IN 1897 
STILL IN SERVICE DIAX . 
Durability | a It is being used with the 
d rE Cypress reates acacia 1 
Satistac- ee 2 al a aie a x ae . 
because it meets and over- K 














tioning se) | 
A 4 ae tie 
Stearns { ie se de Hard 


os 
my 1s | a 7 


comes the complaints that 
Malt De-Sizing Compounds 
are too expensive and too 
hard to handle 


Diax is Better 


And we have brought down the 
price and made its use so easy that 
expenses for both material and labor 
are reduced appreciably 












Write us for a Free Sample 


Malt-Diastase Company 


So Ba easaaaane etd a he ee 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 





Py 
79 Wall Street, New York City AR 
200 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. a Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A complete Catalog of all Textile Books in the Fnglish language on textile sub- 
SENT FREE jects that are in ee and that are of present value, classified under the different » 

subjects to which they pertain. This catulog should be in the possession of every 

mill man. We can supply any textile or technical book, whether of our own publication or not, at lowest prices, 
LORD & NAGLE CO., Boston, Mass., Publishers of the Textile World Record, i 
AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO. i  B }, 
Ne f 

Established 1868 La 

: a | \ 
» Cedar Vats and Tanks ull | 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for i : 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. ! 7 4 
2915-2933 North Second St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, il . 


—— 
Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second ; Hi 
llonrs from 12 to1 ee — 
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° BRANCHES: 
229 N Front St., Philadelphia 
e 1S O O., nc. 135 Oliver Street, Boston 


10 Weybosset St., Providence 


451-453 Washington St... NEW YORK | 
SULPHUR COLORS FOR COTTON 
: 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Naphtalizarine and Fast Chrome Colors for Wool 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom 


: 
Sole Agents for %s WEDEKIND & CO., M.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, manufacturers of Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. { 
ARL JAEGER, G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, Germany, manufacturer of Aniline Colors, etc. . 

; 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, - NEW YORK 


Aniline, Alizarine <4 Vat Colors 


Works at Rensselaer, N. Y. 


INNIS SPEHEIDEN & CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


SULPHIDE SODIUM DISCS | 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs and Finishing Materials 
GERMAN CARBONATE AND CAUSTIC POTASHES 
, Branches: BOSTON, 220 Congress St. CHICAGO, 120 W. Kinzie St. PHILADELPHIA, 219 8S. Front St. 


JACQUES WOLF @ CoO., Passaic, N. J. 
Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 

DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U.S. Patent No. 861397. 


New York Office, 100 William Street 
Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 





INSURE YOUR SUPPLY OF 


BLEACH 


BY USING 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


And Obtain Its Many Advantages 


Send for descriptive booklet or permit us to have a representative call and demonstrate 


DELIVERIES ASSURED 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO., 25 Madison Ave., New York 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 





CONSTANT 
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oe ee 
30 Mechanical Filters Oy 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 

















Cleanse Water—Save Losses—Promote Business Success 


Norwood Filters are sold with a Guarantee 
which can be given because every one is 
built to suit location and condition. 







We don’t sell you any old filter but investigate first. 
Then we build a filter to suit your requirements. 


Write For Our Expert Advice 
Experts Free of Cost 


—= = WOOD TANKS 
-—— and VATS 


Dye Kettles and Tubs 


of any size and shape 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO., Everett Station, BOSTON, MASS. 


FILTERS “0 WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having an aggregate capacity of 
over ONE HUNDRED MILLION GALLONS per 


day are now in operation in the textile mills of America 





Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass. 










The Filters That Never Require 
A Renewal of the Filter Bed 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Penna. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Make Your Bleach Out of Salt Water. 


The cut represents our pas- 
mwa sage type Electrolyzer pro- 
ss ducing in Io hrs. the equiva- 
‘i lent of 50 lbs. of chloride of 

lime, operating under I1o or 

220 DC, and nothing is used 

but salt-water and electricity. 


THIS IS NOT AN 
UNTRIED THING 


al 


having many years ago passed the 
experimental stage. We have sold Electrolyzers to many of the large Knitting 
Mills, both hosiery and underwear, and so far are not aware of any purchaser not 
being thoroughly satisfied. There is absolutely no question about its merits. 
Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with costs. 
We make machines of special construction for any purpose. 


The National Laundry Machinery Co., Dayton, 0., U. S. A. 


The New Bedford 
Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., an 
attractive residential city situated on Buzzards 
Bay, and the largest producer of fine cotton yarns 
and fancy woven fabrics in this country. 































PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


International Reputation for Practical 
Instruction, Adequate Mechanical 
Equipment, Successful 

Graduates 

















Three year diploma courses in the following sub- 
jects: Cotton Manufacturing; Textile Designing ; 
rextile Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing; Seam- 
less Hosiery Knitting; Latch Needle Underwear 
Knitting. Mechanical drawing, machine shop 
practice,steam and electrical engineering as applied 
to textile plants, given in connection with the 
above courses. 






32nd Season opens September 20, 
1915 


Courses of Study include all branches of 
Textile Manufacture 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk 


Illustrated Circular and Advice as to suitable 
Courses of Study sent on application to 


















Special shorter courses in the above subjects, for 
which certificates are given, may be arranged by 
students desiring them. 


Every instructor is a man of special training 
and broad practical experience. 






Sixteenth year. Many graduates filling remuner- 
ative positions of trust and responsibility. 






E. W. France, Director 
Broad and Pine Sts., - Philadelphia 


Illustrated catalogue sent free on application to the school, 


William E. Hatch, A. M., President and Manager 














Ne i IR 
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Don’t Let the European War 
Interfere With Your Business 


USE 


Lamb Knitting 
Machines 


The 


Originated in America in 1856 








American Machine 


For the last sixty years the 
Lamb Knitting Machines 


Have Had the Habit 
of Making Good 








No matter where they are used or 
under what conditions. The fact is 









due to 


their Productive Capacity, 
their Simplicity, 
their Accessibility 


We are prepared to furnish the Knitting Mills of this continent with a superior 
product and at short notice. 















We call your attention to a few of our new improved machines : 


Automatic Widener for Sleeves and Collars 


Improved Power Machine 
Four colors— Automatic 3 needle rack 


Drop Needle Machine 

Single Plate Sweater Machine 
Back Drive Sweater Machine 
Improved Sweater Body Machine 


Send for particulars 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CoO. 


Chicago Chicopee, Falls, Mass. New York 


eee! neh = 
Te a Si ea BP o> ee ee eee 


moe Oh Poitin 
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KNITTING MACHINERY 


NEW MODEL 


Banner Full Automatic Hosiery 
Machine 


A FEW OF THE NEW FEATURES 
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aT 


Over All working 
parts accessible 
20 000 from front of 
, machine 
Banner Five 
Machines Yarn Changing . 
Levers . 
in ! 
Automatic | 
successful Transferring 
: Device | 
operation . 
New and Novel 
Device for High 
Splice and 
—y Double Sole 
Slackening 
Average New Yarn En- : 
: gaging Device . 
production pa le 
, i e 
> 100 machines - Hel oe Toe 
a week Single Pick 





HEMPHILL MFG. CO. 


131 Clay Street Pawtucket, R. I. 
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An Achievement 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT 


THE FLATLOCK SEAM 
is a Perfect Union of 
ABUTTED CUT EDGES 


forming a very strong, 













and smooth 


FLAT SEAM 


no thicker than 


soft 























the fabric itself. 


It 
irritate the 


Made in 


ONE OPERATION 
at High Speed on the 


“FLATLOCK” 


MACHINE 





will not 








tenderest 
flesh. 





Domestic and Foreign Patents 
on both Machine and Product. 





“FLATLOCK” samples cheerfully supplied to 
Manufacturers, Jobbers and Buyers 


Apply to Department 18 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Chief Office 658 Broadway f$or*Strect 
New York 






Reg. U.S. Pat. ; 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


-BUILT BY 


Schubert & Salzer Maschinenfabrik 


and their two Branch Works 


H. ALBAN LUDWIG and THEODOR LIEBERKNECHT 


Chemnitz, Germany 
























Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 






Schubert & Salzer, in addition to the plant of H. Alban Ludwig, have recently 
acquired the plant of Theodor Lieberknecht and continue to build Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines in each of the three plants, retaining the special features of 
each individual type and at the same time using on all three machines various 
patented devices and all the practical attachments known to the trade. These 
machines are built in all gauges from 14 to 34 needles to the inch and from 12 
to 24 sections. 


Best Constructed, Most Economical and Productive Machines on the Market 







REFERENCES: 
All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in this country. 


American Representative: 


OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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Circular Rib Knitting 
Machinery 


FOR 


Shirts and Drawers 
Tights, Combinations, Skirts 
Jackets, Toques 
Sweaters and Athletic Suits 
Hosiery Tops and Leggings 
Shirt-Borders, Cuffs 
Swiss Ribbed Underwear 
and 
Circular Ribbed Fabrics 
of all Descriptions 


NYE & TREDICK COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


718-720 Cherry Street. .*. .*. Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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CRANE 
Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


For Both Rib and Plain Work 
Economically Producing a Great Variety of Fabrics 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Improved Spring Needle Underwear Machine for Shirts, Drawers, 
Jersey Cloth, Astrachan and Stockinet. 

Frames of any guage and diameter required can be furnished from 
12 to 32 inches. 

Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 

Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20" and 32" frames and are 
specially adapted for making fine Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 

Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


CRANE MFG. CO. 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 
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CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERIIONT. 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 
and Latch Need!e, Plain Circular = 2 | 
Cireular Spring Needle Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. ee | 


Rib Top Machine. | lar Plain Body 
J Machine. J 


Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib=-Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch " _— 
Knitting Needles, 
Burr Wheels, Burr 

Blades, Sinkers, ® 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 


G. H. ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 
838 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y¥.- Ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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“IN A CLASS OF ITS OWN” 


The Leighton Ribbed Underwear Machine 


TOP VIEW 


> (Ss ‘ \ ef ) Vins. 
Te Mh es 
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The Leighton is 
“BUILT RIGHT TO KNIT RIGHT” 


AND THAT MEANS | PRODUCING THE 


Unequalled Knitting | Most Elastic, Soft Web 
For Either WOOL or Cotton Plated with WOOL or Worsted 


Send for copy of our New Illustrated Catalog 


Leighton Machine Company, Manchester, N. H. 
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The Reece Hand-Hole Button-Hole 
Machine 


For Stitching and Cutting 
Button-Holes in Sweaters 


has twice the capacity of any other 
button-hole machine. It is simple, 
speedy, easily operated, and makes a 
perfect one or two cord button-hole 
that is stronger and better looking 
than a hand made one. The machine 
can be used on all sweater work, with 
or without canvas or other staying de- 
vices. 


The Reece Button-Hole Machine 


For Cutting and Stitching Straight Double 
Barred Button-Holes in Knit Goods 


makes button-holes from ¥% to I 
inch long. Being automatic, its 
capacity, even with unskilled labor, 
is double that of any other machine. 
The superior quality of the work 
is due to the elastic stitch—no 
cutting or pulling of the thread is 
necessary — when taken from the 
machine the button-hole is com- 
plete. Samples of work and terms 
on application. 


The Reece Button-Hole Machine Co. 


Office and Factory, 500 to 514 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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SUFFICIENT 


Qualities which the eye cannot A Highest form of refinement at 
see —fine workmanship, fine = TANDEM every point. You will en- 
adjustment of parts and fine counter many features which 
balance — reveal themselves in \ ow’ exceed your expectations — 
the way the machine runs with a 


scarcely no vibration. 


4 never one that falls below 


Maura. — 


MACHINE 


to attach cuffs. Garments finished completely and perfectly in one continuous operation. Seam forms 
perfect union of abutted edges no heavier than single thickness of material. No special thread 
necessary to form the strong, desirable Tandem Interlock Seam. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 300 w: ‘Kinzie Street, Chicago 
ARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 


HOSiery 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


As. PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. Roars 


Te] hey 4 NZ) Wy 


Nees PEARSON aR) a oer 
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E. O. SPINDLER 


350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


AGENT FOR 


“Dubied” Flat Knitting Machines 


For the sweater, etc. trade 
BUILT BY 


EDWARD DUBIED & COMPANY, Couvet, Switzerland 


AND 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


“Cotton System” 


BUILT BY 


DAVID RICHTER, INC., Chemnitz, Saxony 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention 


What Knitters are Saying 
About the “P.&O.” Machine 


“We are running this machine beside an- 
other popular knitter on silk and art silk 
plaited hosiery. On the ‘P.&0.’ machine 
we are making less menders, amore even 
fabric and bigger production. In fact itis 
the best machine we have in our mill.” 


SAVES 10% ON YARN 


Makes Ladies’ or Half Hose; garter top; no ravel, silk 
plaited or mercerized leg; high splice, double sole; ad- 
vanced toe; linen or mercerized heel and toe. 


Write for full particulars 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


541 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Manufacturers of 


“INVINCIBLE” and “JENCKES” 


Full Automatic Circular 


Seamless Knitting Machinery 








John W. ree & Company 


SS Aa Mak 
Lehigh Ave. op a > -~ 
and ae he A a, 
Mascher St. sil ae eed oS Two 
Philadelphia, Pa. Abb] Thread 


Elastic 
Lock 
Stitch 

Loopers 


ALSO 
ATTACHMENTS 
for changing our single 
stitch loopers into the 
two-thread loopers 
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TRIEDBERGER-AARON MFG. (0. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Braids ana Fdgings 


For Trimming Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 








OUR MOTTO: 
Correct Coods, Right Prices, Prompt Deliveries 


Mills: Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS: LOGAN STATION, PHILADELPHIA 








FAST 


The Merrow .,....; 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedzing y f 
and Shell Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR CLASS 60 MACHINES for Trim- 
ming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produce the strongest, best 
Seams and do it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 E SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 

Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. BARR. 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., N. Y. 
815 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
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H. BRINTON COMPANY 


213-217 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUILDERS OF 


Circular Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every purpose 
HOSIERY RIBBERS 


with Splicing, Striping, Two-speed, Selvage 
Welt and French Welt Attachments. 


Full Automatic Hosiery Footers 
BODY MACHINES, SLEEVERS, etc. 
for Underwear, Sweaters, Toques, etc. 
NECKTIE MACHINES 


for making all kinds of tubular knitted scarfs. 
Write for catalog, prices and samples. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sweater Coat [llachines 


Automatic Racking Machines with 
or without striping attachments. 
Herring Bone Stitch Coat Machines. 
Plain Sweater Coat Machines, 
Pineapple Stitch Sweater Machines. 
Jersey Sweater Machines. 
Plain Binding Machines. 
Rotary Jacquard Binding Machines. 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U. S. A, 
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Buttons Do Not Come Off If Sewed On By the 
Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Machine 


No Bobbins to Wind. Will Sew All Buttons With Any Thread. 
No Threads to Trim. Saves 90% of the Needle Breakage. 


This machine is operated with but one thread, which enables it to run 
at higher speed than a two-thread machine, greatly reducing operation and 
maintenance expenses. It will sew onany size or style of two or four-hole 

, buttons. Its patent thread-breaking device does away with the use of knives, 
and leaves the buttons neatly finished—no unsightly loose threads. 

Send for “List-of-Users” booklet. 


Union Button Sewing Co., Dept., Frederick Osann Co. 


394 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. AgentsEverywhere 245 Seventh Ave., New York 


HOW MUCH OF THIS The New Boss 
$10,000,000.00 kr Seamless 


DO YOU WANT? 


* 
About $10,000,000.00 worth of full fash- Kn itter 
ioned stockings are made in America 


each year. 
‘ , } Do you want 
No matter what proportion of these mill- 


ions you are now getting, you can get more the biggest pro- 
of it if you will make full fashioned hosiery duction with the 
on our machines. least menders, for 
the least money? 

If so, write to the 

Boss Knitting Ma- 

chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
If you are thinking of making full fash- inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
sais iaiioamditieiaranas eter coat and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
prove to you that we can help you before This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
you spend a cent, plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 2% to 514; from 40 te 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 


strongest built knitter on earth. 
READINC, PA. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICAN FULI Send for prices and particulars. 
: MAKERS ME N FULL 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


Because, the stockings you make will fit 
perfectly and bring you repeat orders. 


The leading hosiery manufacturers are ine 
stalling these machines. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


S5RAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


“Acme ana“ Hemphill’ 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the mos¢ re- 
Viable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 


Manufacturers LiKe our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 
needles 


Philadelphia Office, Bourse Bldg. 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Scientific and practical training in all 
processes of textile manufacture including 
all commercial fibres. Complete three 
year diploma courses in Cotton Manu- 
facturing, Wool Manufacturing, Textile 
Designing, Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile 
Engineering, 

Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering) and B. T. D. (Bachelor of 
Textile Dyeing) offered for completion of 
prescribed four year courses. 

Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, Mass. 


CRAWFORD 
STOP MOTIONS 


For all makes 
and sizes of 


Circular 
Rib 
Knitting 
Machines 


Twenty Years of 
Experience and 
uccess 


Adapted for 
HEAVY SWEATER 
yarns as well as 
UNDERWEAR 


work 


» 


Crawford Manufacturing Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


= Sea eget 
i I a iit i 


eRe 


For Multiple Stitching 


Built for all purposes where a number of rows of stitching 
are required, { With either form of stitch, single thread 
chain, double thread chain, or lock stitch, sewing material 
from 1-16 inch thick, up to Linch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. {Furnished with any desired number of needles, 
spacing to suit requirements. {We also build Paper 
Slitting Machines and design special machinery. 


Le Fe FALES 
Walpole, Mass., U S. A. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS 


May 1915 


IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Improved 


Upright  Spoolers 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3 or more 
ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc, 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. 


TITEL LEI 


ee ee er 


Improved short chain attach- 
ment—double chain—for 
racked goods, 


New Jersey 


Wire Stitcher 


Highest Grade 


Machine for rapid and 


Economical Method of 
Attaching Labels to Hos- 
iery or other Garments. 


Uses pointed staples, can- 
not tear the finest fabric. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 S. Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


That is the Brand of the 


Knitting Machines 


CLINTON F. PAYNE. Sec’y and Treas 


160,000 Knitting Machines in use all over the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


Muhihausen Thr., Germany 
(Largest Knitting Machine Factory in the World) 


The cut represents one of our full automatic machines 
with double chain, short chain attachment, doing away 
with the long chain and lots of blocks. 

Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy knit goods by 
hand and full automatic by power. 

Our knitting machines are far superior to any other ta 
simplicity and construction. They give a higher produe 
tion than any other on the market. 

For full particulars, needles and supplies for all kindse& 
knitting machines, write to 


Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 
281 Ainslie Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


worldwide known to be The Best 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Troy, N.Y. 


We submit the following extract fromthe sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Circuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, inequity, No. 6764: 

Cross Question 123, How long have you been a manufactur- 
er of knitting machines? Answer I started in this business 
about the middle of May, 1900. 


Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875. 

BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 
ROBERT W. GORMLEY 
Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 
above cited. 
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vm'voR"| | STANDARD 


standpoint 


i 4 
Several New 79 
Features G 


| 


| have been added to the 

” “1912” Cloth Cutting, Fold- 

ingand Winding Machine which add at least 50% to its value to EE eee 

YOU. It will cut your cloth—fold the edges—roll it up and a 
give youanexact measurement of every piece of cloth going 


through the machine. It saves time, labor, machinesand cloth. I y © s 
YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE where before it required A New Type of dosiery 
two, and you get an eztra strip from every bolt of cloth. 


It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to Machine — being the 


more and greater profits. 


The Enormous Savings Will Interest You result of 22 years of 


Mail a card for complete information and prices. When in need a a 
of special machinery w ye me. actual experience in 
J. A. FIRSCHING 61; broaa st Utiea N. Y., U.S. A. studying the needs of 


the trade. 
Eureka Fire Hose q Your investigation de- 
“ \ @ sired. 


q Can be seen running 
at all times. 


i 


Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, Knitting Mills and . 
Factories need positive protection instantly avail- Stal dt Mar (IIe Company 
able. Eureka Hose gives protection. 
“Eureka” has the lasting quality and the capacity OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 
to resist wear and tear. 

330-340 N. {2th Street 
Philadelphia 


Fire Hose for every possible duty. 


Eureka Fire Hose Mig. Co. 
NEW YORK 


ROBT. W. GORMLY AND COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y. Here’s a 


We are the Oldest Marufacturers Qui de Dryin g Ink 


WITIL 


035 


45 Years Practical that is guaranteed not to 


Experience Haereo wash out of any fabric 


in building Spring Need e 


" when applied as per in- 
Knitting Machines. Have e . : 

succeeded in knitting the Indelible structions. ¢ Neither sul- 
finest and coarsest work phur, lime nor peroxide 
ever made on Spring Ink bleach effect it. @ We 


Needle Knitting Machines |} j 
eedle Knitting Machine will leave the proof of 


in this country, any work A 
from 3 to 40 gauce, our claims to the sample 
The above machine we will send on your request. 
will also produce 

our new patent Jones & Hardy, Inc. 


J cloth made with a Hudson, N. Y. 
staggered needle. 


Our 46 Gauge, equal to 3} 
Needles to Inch. 
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We e 
| 
1HE 


eR A I 


me 


WORKMANSHIP 
AND QUALITY 
OF OUR 
7 i a 
GERMAN NEEDLES 
ARE UNSURPASSED 


OUR SCREW RIVET DOES 
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HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods 


The most reliable machine 
of the kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 
SPENCE & RipEOUT 


Successors to 
J.J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Established 1868 NASHUA, N.H. 
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LARG 
STOCK 

NEEDLES FOI 

ALL AMERICAN 

ND FOREIGN 

KNITTING MACHINES 

NY. OFrice 120 uiperty St 
Uae a ast 


. 





MACHINERY FOR 


Making Cones 


Cop Tubes and 
Straight Shells 


For textile and manufactur- 
ing purposes 
Knitting looms for millinery, 
dress and upholstery 
trimmings 


JOHN EPPLER MACHINE WORKS 
629-631 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You know that the greatest factor in earning power is a 
capacity that reduces the cost,of production. 
Therefore we want you t6 know that 


THE J. WwW. CRAW PRESS 


excels all others in capacity. 


. ° o 
Capacity and Finish 
With two girl operators its record capacity is pressing six 
hundred dozen garments per day without breaking a 
button. With only one operator it is three hundred dozen 
er day. 
Pte appearance of the garment when pressed on it is 
very attractive; the finish cannot be excelled; many mills 
say it cannot be equalled by any press or method of 
pressing. 
Sizes to meet your requirements. Terms to suit your 
convenience. Write us for prices and terms. 


The J. W. Craw Machinery Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 








— 
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STANDARD LATCH NEEDLES 


Have You Tried Our Special Rivet ? 
Longer Wear, Less 





Work, Fewer Sec- 


onds. 








ref STANDAK il) \=ie\ Largest Manufacturers 


of Machine Needles in 
the World. 





THOMAS HAMILTON 





w 2 8 
~ 
wn ae 
sey ZS5 
wa ws 
2a" 2k 
” 1868 eu 
4538 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA 











READY FOR DELIVERY 


Textile Design and Colour 
By WM. WATSON 


360 Pages; 410 Diagrams; Cloth 
Price $2.50 


Devoted exclusively to single cloths, the con- 
struction and combination of simple und special 
weaves, the structure of standard cloths, the 
the ories of colour and application of colours to 
textile fabrics; the designing of ordinary figured 
fabrics forms an important section 





Compound and special cloths are fully dealt 
with in “Advanced Textile Design” by the same 
author, 

LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 


144 Congress, St., 


New Free Catalog of Textile Books Sent on Request. 


inna | 


Domestic Machinery Works 
WOLFGANG RICHTER, Prop. 
VaoKirk and Erdrich Sts., Wissinoming, Philadelphia 
AMERICAN BUILT 


Full Fashioned Knitting 


MACHINES 


and Stripers for all makes of machines 


We are rigged up to do anything from a knocking 
over bit to a finished Cotton frame. Also repair and 
change machines from the coarsest to the finest 
gauge. 








KNITTING MACHINERY, NEEDLES, ETC. 835 


Mending, Better || 


> Excelsior Needle Co. 


Agents 


C. B. Baker & Co,, Ltd., 140 West 22nd St., New York City 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., Cherry & Juniper Sts.. Phila. 
The Sewing Mch. Supplies Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, Mass, 
Excelsior General Supplies Co., 815 So.Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Shawl, 682 Mission 8t., San Francisco. C al, 

J. C. Strittmatter, Ave, San Francisco No. 29. 
































RXCBLSIOR SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 


| Highest Quality Cru- 

cible Wire, Smooth 
| Eyes, Finest Temper, 
| Hand Straightened. 


Torrington, Conn. 





City of Mexico, Mexico 


WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


+. ” s 
Spring Knitting Needles 
AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y¥. 





KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, Maa. Manufacturers of 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles 


Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers 
Key: oe re age Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting 
Machines always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES 


Hosiery mosdion in the market 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., LAKEPORT, N. H. 
LL, Te IVES Co. 


Established 1874. Manufacturers of all kinds of : 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. ; 
NEW BRUNSWICK,N. J. 











unanoe 















Jacquard 
Cards 


of all 
Grades 
for 
Fancy 
Weaving. 
Accu- 
rately Cut 
to 
Any Size. 
































Pressing 











Also 
Fender Boards 












Medals awarded at Paris and Melbourne Expositions. 
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PROCTOR DRYERS 


Formerly the "CYCLONE" 


Fireproof 


TRUCK YARN 


YARN ( Automatic) KNIT COODS 


Proctor Dryers of various types are being successfully used 
on all kinds of goods, handling the material at 
a very small cost per pound 


Write for Catalog Y 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 


When You Buy 


Cocheco Belting 
You Are Bound to Win 


In the ordinary method of doing busi- 
ness, when you buy belting or other pro- 
ducts, you may or may not find it profit- 
able. However, when you buy COHECO 
belting you are sure of the results expected, 
because — 


The Selling Policy Protects You 


Our products are guaranteed when sold, If you want to reduce to a minimum 
and if the belt we send you is not as good your belting expenses, effect the greatest 
as any other—better than most—you can possible conservation of power in trans- 
send it back at ourexpense. You see you mission, send for literature describing our 
cannot lose. belting. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Dover, N. H. 


71-73 Murray Street 157 Summer Street 14N. Franklin Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 














A Large Installation 


of Loom Motors in 
a Worsted Mill 


One of the largest manufacturers in the 






country of fine worsted dress goods, in 









G-E ENCLOSED DESIGN “A” order to secure cleanliness in manufacturing, 


’ i 4 ) 3 i y L M t = : : : : 
Continuons Operating Loom Mofer improvement in quality, and increase in 


production, has equipped 550 of his looms with G-E enclosed design “A” continuous 


operating loom motors. 


| Tested Motors in Own Mill 
; Selected G-E Motors 


The G-E enclosed motors with waste packed bearings, liberal overload capacity and 





superior construction were found to answer the requirements best after a thorough trial and 


; comprehensive test conducted at the Mill, by equipping 21 looms with motors. Totally 
, enclosed motors mean—cleanliness in motor and goods, and protection to motor and operator. 
af Liberal rating of motor assures ability to take care of change in style to heavier goods 
Z without injury to motor or loss in production due to drop in speed. 
: . 
5 Year’s Service— No Shut-Down 
y 
f Due to Motors 
8 , 4 . 
" Orders have been repeatedly received from this company until 550 looms have been 
} equipped with G-E motors. Some of these motors were installed April 1, 1914. The 
4 customer has not had one moment's shut down on a single loom from motor trouble, to 
4 date—April, 1915. This record is not unusual where G-E motors are installed. 


i 


If you are interested in “safety first” motor equipment, well insulated and built, with 
ample overload capacity, a copy of our Textile Bulletin No. 48016 will interest you. 


| |General Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
District Offices in: 


Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Il. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 5419 











THE EASTMAN CUTTER 


sells on its merits. We ask no favors for it. 
only an opportunity to show by free demo) 


stration what the EAST MAN is and will do 


Free Demonstration 


Straight Knives Round Knives For Direct or Alternating Current 


THE a MACHINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, 8 5 Ww Van Buren St. PHILADELPHIA, LION, Sixth § 
BAL iM« sic, OE. Balti re St. DETR«* IT, Wayne St SAN FRANCISCO, 682 Mission St 
BOSTON, 66] Washinat on St. 








THE NEW HOME OF “UNIVERSAL” MACHINES 





SATA 


The Chemically Correct SIZE 
PRODUCES MAXIMUM RESULTS 
The Seydel Mfg. Co., 86 Forrest St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Makers of Soaps for Textile Mills 





